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ciiap. i. 

, Description of Russia. _ • 

T IIE extensive empire of Russia .s bounded, 
oil the east by i\ ua ■ on the vesl by the 
Aeiper, the gulf of Riga, aiul Finland, Sweden, 
and Swedish Lapland ; mi the north by rh* 
Frozen Ocean ; and on the south by>rhe Dor. am! 
a line drawn from the Neiperto ihemoutlfpf the 
Don. It extends from 47 to 7 ‘2 degrees of imnh 
latitude, a from 23 toW of eastern longitude ; 
and i.s about one tjmusaml live •hundred miles in 
length, and clevfcn humiied in breaibii. ilhese 
are the ancient and proper limits or Russia ; Lu ( 
by in cans of conquest and discovery pn innneo'-. 
extent of territory lias been added m tins i ;■ 
pire; insomuch that when it is uiid-d«v in 
western, it is almost mid-n^lit iu.lin- <•: 
parts. In fact, this great norlln t t^'iimii h i. v r 
infinitely exceeds the limits of the ia.,;i -i , e I 
most celebrated empires of antiquity, ■. . a: .‘.net: 
in the zenith of their power and gh" >.. 

In this extensive country, the soil 
are extremely various; corn seldom i rm- 
maturity beyond sixty degrees ol.iauij-ie ■ 
ii 
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r;rV of I is proHif-f'd byrond 

; I ". -1; t ; hqt 111 !:i; ,, :n:il«t{<- provinces i>l the i-ih- 

l>in\ 111 C Mil I t;i J'i ; I i I i’ll 1, til;: WOO'i.S abound '.it’ll 

pni, •, t!u: |.< 1 I■;:- ni'r sLockcd viilii faille, mi l 
the fii'i.:;11 1.111 ii hi] a \ arlctv "I c v >■ 11 1-■)I ii ill. 
In flic? in-ire soul item parts the rii nut- is hot ; 
amt viler* - thf soil :. rd ii .snr.ic if.it d' ptli, 11 "'- 
evs a Ail ini i r. .. r .■ j vi: al greai | mi'I if I urn, t;; t? i ,- art h 
4?covered wiii verdure, anil nalitfi' imlicoies a 
•happy and p'i , ;r.:ni^<‘rtiiit.v. in the room tmr- 
Thern district.', the cold in winter is inf lUtt-ably 
icverPj ami the davs are short j but in summer, 
tlut t\ rather ft prnpnrtifttiahly warm,, and the 
days are pkasunt. During the winter s jsoii, 
in the laytude of Archangel', the sun rises about, 
half past ten in the morning, and sets at half past 
rgjp in the afternoon; at Petersburg!!, ihr capi¬ 
tal'-of the empire, he rises about a quarter be¬ 
fore ten, an 4 sets about a quarter after two. 
In suip'mrr, tins order is entirely reversed ; and 
at the solstice, in the.je respi dive latitu Ins, the 
length of the*hnrtcst tkfs 7 ' becomes l!m length of 
the night, and rtie length of.the longest night 
the length the dap. Under the same paral¬ 
lels uf latitude, the eastern countries are more 
intensely cold in winter, and hoi in summer, than 
the western. VegetaliTm is also more quick, and 
fruits sooner arrive at^perleetion ; but alter three 
or, lour months, wjjich constitute the summer, 
the iey han^ of winter is again visible, the lin¬ 
gering verdure of the ground is destroyed, the 
rivers are chained to their beds, and only a wide 
continuous landscape of snow can be seen. 
During this dreary season of the year, when the 
stars, the twilight, or the aurora-borealis, sup¬ 
ply the place^' the short-lived d ary, imr.v s™ 

frozen 
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frozen to dentil bv the extremity uf the cold- 
The Russians, however, bV means of sledges, 
l,.,'. e! with so ii ■ u i h (expedition upon the snow, 
the: (he beef of Archangel is frequently eaten 
ut IYtei sburgh, though these cities are distant 
a! least one them and miles from each other. 

i\m wii nstaiiiliiig the (iliniui iiechicut ItliTch 
we- gi> eu to agriculture bv the late eifipres# L'a- 
'dinr.i,. the second, that science is still nnper-i 
led iv umlerstonil in most pj.rts of lfttssia : ex¬ 
tensile tracts of territory he w aste and neglect¬ 
ed, nail the general population of the-country is 
by no means proportionate to its’liniits. T!*c 
number of the inhabitants of this empire, cx- 
c!usi\ e of the couqum-d ami annexed provinces, ■ 
lias been calculated to amount totw enty-live mil¬ 
lions; hut as all accounts of this kind me yagusi 
arbitrary, am] uncertain, we shall not hazard 
an opinion on the subject. Nothing, however, 
is more evident than that the foreign wars which 
have extended the limits oiYhe empire, and the 
grand projects which Tmve aggrandized the 
names of some of its sovereigns'/ have been un¬ 
favourable to population; and it will probably 
be several centuries before Russia is as well 
peopled as the more southern parts of Europe. 

The Wulga, which ls’the principal river in 
this empire, and one of the largest in the world, 
rises in the forest of Woli^mski, and after a 
course of more than two thousand miles, emptier 
itself into the Caspian sea. Large ships are na¬ 
vigated up this river as far as Iwer, a town not 
more than forty miles from its source ; and the 
Wulga is sometimes so swelled by the melting of 
ice and snow, as to occasion dreadful liiunda- 
•tktfls and many fatal disasters. It is, however, 
Y 11 2 extremely 
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extremely beneficial to the country through 
which it fl/aws, fertilizes the soil, and in all its 
long and circuitous course lias not a single cata¬ 
ract or obstruction to navigation. The city of 
Moscow, tiv means of this river, preserves a 
communication, not only with the southern parts 
oI*Russia, but also with Persia, Georgia, Tar- 
tana, and the several countries which border on 
, ’ilic Caspian sea. 

The next rivn^lhat claims our attention is 
tlie Don, or Tamils, which rising near Tula in 
th e i wan a Ossero, or St. John’s lake, divides 
Europe from*Asia, and runs from north to south 
till its coiiflux with the Sosua ; it then pursues 
an eastern course, and after many windings re¬ 
sumes its first direction, and falls into the sea of 
f&sopb. The distance between this river and 
the Wnlgft is in smite places not more than eight 
English milts, and Peter the third undertook to 
form, a communitatioh between them ; but an ir¬ 
ruption of tlie Tartars defeated this noble pro¬ 
ject, which was neveJ'uft.eiwards resumed. 

The JSeiper, or Boristheney, is also a consi¬ 
derable river, which rises in the forest of Wol- 
kunski, forms several windings through Lithu¬ 
ania, Little Rusaffi, the country of the Zaporo 
Cossacs, and that of the Nagaian Tartars, and 
at last discharges i(s waters into the Euxine or 
Black sea, near Qczaliow. Within the space 
of sixty worsts, this river contains no less than 
thirteen water-falls; over which, however, in 
the spring season, when the floods are out, ves¬ 
sels may be navigated. 

Besides these capital rivers, this empire con¬ 
tains many others of less importance ; and most 
of them abound with a variety' of fish, lender 

the 
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thp soil fertile and agreeable, open a communi¬ 
cation between the most distant produces, anrl 
when commerce shall be properly understood, 
will be equally the source of wealth, elegance, 
ami cnnvi'iiience. 

la tlu' province of Ingria stands the city cf 
Petersburg!!, one of the capitals of the Kus-Tan 
empire, and at present the imperial resicWnc^ 
whose scite was only occupied by two fishing 
lmts till the year 1703, vljran Peter the Great 
having conquered the adjoining territory, was 
induced by the commodious situation 01 this spot 
for the Lillie trade, to build a town and fortress. 
This design he carried into immediate execu¬ 
tion . His original intention, however, u’as only* 
to make it a dep6t for arms, and a place where 
jaii kinds of military stores might be ccnverr'entiy 
collected from the interior parts of the empire; 
in conveipience of which, the puWic a^d pri¬ 
vate edifices were only built of timber, and the 
to .'n had no other defense than a rampart of 
earth. But the cjtar havJtog obtained the deci¬ 
sive victory at JVdtova, and conquered ail Li¬ 
vonia, was inspired with more .sublime ideas 
In order, therefore, to gratify a tiltportion that 
only gloried in surmounting diflicatties. which 
would have been insuperable to any other man, 
Peter determined to make this the capital of hts 
empire, and, by confeningjiis name cn tier it> 
ten: r i i ,iy, lo perpetuate the memoy ot uiii.- 
«cif. 1 or that put pose, he ordered trie enstie. tc 
be built of stone, ti c admiralty to be cir»v>rT'- 
scnbei! v, 1th a v ail, c.'id ail me ether edifices tc 
be erected in a neat and hr.utlsotm. nvenner, f ad 
of durable materials. Hie M.ieee.swrs amply exe¬ 
cuted the designs cf 'be foundc", Of.a bmsTicC 
13 3 wilt.: 
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what the death of Peter had left imperfect. Pe» 
tersburgh, r which is situated in M degrees and 
.'i7 minutes of north latitude, and in 31 degrees 
of east longitude from London, is now reckoned 
one of the largest and most elegant cities in Eu¬ 
rope. It is about six miles in length, and as 
many in breadth; hut has neither walls, nor 
gates. This city is said to contain upwards of 
■nine thousand houses, seven hundred of which 
are built of stune^ twenty Russian churches, 
besides religious edifices of almost every other 
nation in Europe; and a great number of mag¬ 
nificent palaces. It would be impossible to par¬ 
ticularize" all the various branches of manufac¬ 
ture ami articles of commerce in this flourishing 
capital. Suffice it, therefore, to say, that it is 
the mart for purchasing all the commodities of 
Russia, and that there is here a ready and con¬ 
stant demand for spell goods as are wanted in 
any part of the empire. Besides the school for 
cadets, this city alsp contains an academy of 
sciences and* the polR'e arts, courts of justice, 
and, in short, every object which can add to its 
consequence or embellishment, 

Moscow, which was formerly the capital of 
the Russian empire, and for many ages the resi¬ 
dence of its sovereigns, is distant about one 
thousand four hundred and fourteen miles north¬ 
east from London, It is built alter the eastern 
manner, lias few regular streets, and is supposed 
to contain sixteen hundred edifices dedicated to 
.religious purposes. The public buildings are. 
Very superb. The population of this city has 
been variously estimated: certain, however, it 
is that Moscow has greatly declined in conse¬ 
quence. 
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quenrp, since the seat of governnlent was re¬ 
moved to Prtcrsburgh. » 

About eight leagues from Petersburgh stands 
Cronstadt, which possesses three large, safe ami 
commodious harbours, in the principal of which 
is moored the greatest part of the Russian fleets. 
Some of these, within our remembrance, have 
been seen to traverse the ocean, cross the Mvrii fc 
terrancan, and spread terror and dismay on the 
banks of the Dardanelles. * 

The Russians arc divided into three classes ; 
the nobles, or gentry who bear titles, and are 
denominated lenezes; the gentry without titles 
who are ('ailed duovnins, and are all bound to 
military service; and the peasants. Thtwtraders ■ 
and artisans, who reside in towns, do not consti¬ 
tute a separate class, but are comprehended itr 
the others. 

The rest of the inhabitants consider thf pea¬ 
santry as a sort of cattle attached to the-soil> 
which they cultivate for the benefit of the other 
orders. They are sold anTl liarjcreri away, as a 
piece of merchandise or other commodity. Pos¬ 
sessing no pro))erty of their own, except a few 
paltry houshold utensils in their wretched huts, 
they are absolute slaves* and their nuniber con¬ 
stitutes the wealth of their masters, who own 
the soil to which they ar<; annexed. Jlappy 
would the Russian peasant* consider hirnself, 
were he allowed to enter into the army, and to 
fight the battles of his sovereign—a privilege 
which i.s not always granted him. The labori¬ 
ous life by which those unfortunates arc inured 
to toil, their passive obedience, the privations 
to which they are habituated, and their iurliller- 
ence for an existence which it barren of every 
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enjo v,.',r n‘j all conspire to rentier iliwn liarJ\ 
warriors aijd brave" soldiers. 

Before the reign of IVter the Great, the Hes¬ 
sians were scarcely ranked among the civilized 
nations of Europe; lull that prince, by a happy 
temperature of mildness and seventy, induced 
nTmdcrful and laudable changes in tlu: manners 
of the people. The vulgar, however, are si ill 
excessively attached to ancient institutions; and 
many chuse rather,to submit to the payment, of 
additional taxes, than to conform to certain re¬ 
gulations -which the government has thought 
propi r to adVipt for their improvement, in tlir 
number of these peculiarities may he reckoned 
their unwillingness to cut their beards, which 
is greatly opposed by the lower class of the 
people. Considering a ruddy complexion as the 
Tfcrv essence of beauty, the Kush a a women are 
extremely addicted to the use of rouge, and the 
poor, frequently .beg money w ith which to buy 
paint. 

The dress sf the common people is excessively 
mean: they an’ generally nhithcd with long 
coats mado of .sheep skins dressed, with the hair 
turned inwards; and titeir legs and feet are 
swaddled with coarse cloth, secured by cords 
composed of reeds, and with sandals formed of 
the same cheap materials. They cover their 
heads with caps lined with furs, and secure their 
hands from the cold by double gloves. Those 
of a highc rank, however, imitate the English 
in their dress. The Iiussians commonly bathe 
twice every week, and as soon they have 
left the warm water, they frequently sally but 
naked, and roll themselves in the snow; consi¬ 
dering 
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dering the vicissitudes of toll] ami heat as invi¬ 
gorating to the constitution. • 

Notwithstanding the narrow circumstances of 
the common people, and the abstemiousness en¬ 
joined bv their religion, they are extravagantly 
fund of spirituous and other strong liipiors. The 
severity of the climate, indeed, nuty serve mi 
some measure as an apology for them in this 
particular. We are told by some writers, that* 
even the ladies are so far from being ashamed of 
indulging themselves to excess in this odious and 
detestable vice, that they will frankly acknow¬ 
ledge theij inebriety, and return thanks tothci£ 
friends fur having made them drunk. * 

in this country, people travel with cheapness 
and expedition, in summer, they generally 
employ piot-horscs; but in winter, when the 
snow is become sufficiently hard, persons of ravrk 
usually travel in sledges drawn by,rein-deer, 
which are excellently calculated fur expedition. 
Hut in the internal parts of this empire, the 
sledges are generally chmwn by,horses; and 
about the month of February, the tract becomes 
so beaten, that a*journey between Petersburgh 
and Moscow, which is a distance of four hun¬ 
dred mih'K, can be accomplished with ease in 
three days and three nights. 

The Sclavonian language forms the basis of 
the Russian; but the latteV is enriched with 
many words from the Greet tongue. Forty - 
two characters, which are principally Grecian, 
constitute the alphabet; but as it did not ex¬ 
press every particular sound, recourse was had 
to the Hebrew language, and some arbitrary 
signs were also invented. 


The 
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The religion established in Russia is that of 
thfe Greek church,, the externals of which consist 
in the nuihber and severity of its fasts, that fur 
exceed those of the church ofl’ome. The Russians 
deny the supremacy of the Pope, and disclaim 
the worship of graven images ; but, neverthe¬ 
less, in their private devotions, kneel before a 
picture of the virgin Mary, or of some particular 
*aint, whom they consider as a mediator and 
friend. Pictured saints abound in all their 
churches; and they retain many absurd, super¬ 
stitious, and idolatrous customs in performing 
the public .ceremonies of their religion : when 
Th ey pass a church, they bow anil prostrate 
themselves at the entrance, and if conscious of 
having 1 contracted any difilement or impurity, 
forbear to enter the consecrated edifice. The 
generality of the people know little of the 
contents of the Bible; nor are the youth in¬ 
structed in the principles of religion and mora¬ 
lity . 1 The whole service of the church consists 
in abundance of eelfpoonies, prayers, masses, 
and singing. 

The titles of the czar, or emperor of Russia, 
are very pompous and sounding, and specify 
every particular province and country of which 
he is sovereign. This monarchy is absolute, 
despotic, and hereditary; but the succession is 
after a peculiar maifner, and sometimes depend* 
on the pleasure oF the reigning prince, and at 
other times on the senate and nobles, who con¬ 
stitute themselves arbiters in the matter, and 
confirm or abrogate the will of their deceased 
monarch. The senate, which is composed of 
the most respectable members of the empire, 
forms, indeed, a part of the constitution, arid 

still 
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■till subsists; but though the sovereign treats 
filem with the greatest personal regard and 
deference, and the weightiest and most impor¬ 
tant aflairs are submitted to th eir deliberation and 
decision, they seldom venture to dissent from 
:iie will, or to prescribe contrary to the known 
inclinations of the prince. 

The court of Russia was always remarkable 
for numbers and magnificence ; but its ancient 
Strand eur, compared with its present greatness, 
is tripling and insignificant: it is constantly 
filled with men of the greatest opulence and 
abilities in« the empire, who are obliged bys 
titles of honour and distinction to pay a regular 
attendance, without being allowed any salary. 
The late sovereigns, however, have commuted 
the ancient titles of nobility for those honours 
and distinctions which are common to the rest of 
Europe ; and this change is intended <o prevent 
the revival of those ideas of power, to which 
their original qualify entitled them. 

Different persons have nfhde (^iifeeent estima- 
tions of the revenues of this immense empire: 
some calculating them at sixty millions of ru¬ 
bles, and others at only twenty millions. It is, 
however, certain, that though they greatly ex¬ 
ceed what they were formerly, they bear no 
proportion to the extent of ^ie Russian territo¬ 
ries. The principal revenue# arise from the 
annual capitation tax, which is estimated at five 
millions of rubles ; from the demesne lands, 
which a<re occupied by near four hundred thou¬ 
sand peasants ; and from inns and public houses, 
tolls and customs by sea and land, salt-works, 
stamp-duties; law-suits, abbey-lands, and cara¬ 
vans, with many other inferior particulars, 
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It is supposed that the regular standing array 
of Russia consists rtf two hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sand men, exclusive of an infinite number of 
U'oops which may he raised on any emergen¬ 
cy. The navy has become very respectable; 
and the officers and seamen frequently dis- 
jflay a considerable share of skill and bravery. 
Many British officers, indeed, hare enjoyed 
principal commands in the fleets of Russia, and 
have introduced their native discipline, which 
is equally the object of admiration as of terror 
to the rest of Europe. 

m The coimJion punishments in this country are 
the batfogen, kiitrc, and knoute. The former 
of the_.se iuflictiuns consists m stripping the 
culprit to the shirt, and laying him on the 
ground on his belly, when one man being placed 
oo his neck, and another on his feet, they' beat 
him on th« back with small wands during the 
appointed time., The katue, which was origi¬ 
nally' inflicted on those who, in violation and 
contempt of a publkf prohibition, ventured to 
take snuff, is performed by slitting the nostrils. 
The knoute, however, is the 'most common pu¬ 
nishment in Russia, and may properly be consi¬ 
dered as the most barbarous and dreadful inflic¬ 
tion that can possibly be imagined on this side 
of death. The culprit being stripped to the 
waist, and haviqg his feet tied together, the 
executioner is provided with a bull’s pizzle, to 
which are fastened three thongs of gn elk’s skin, 
and standing at a convenient distance, draws 
blood at every stroke. The flesh is usually 
stripped oft' the bones, and the vitals are expos¬ 
ed; and many die in the hands of the execu- 
tioner. 

To 
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To particularize the various nations, which 
inhabit the territories of this' immense empire, 
would far exceed the limits ol a general work ; 
but we shall select such as seem entitled to pe¬ 
culiar attention. 

The ancients were not unaequainted with the 
Laplanders, whom Uiev called Pygmies arrtl 
Troglodytes: bv the former appellation, they, 
denoted the shortness ot their stature, which 
rarely reaches to, and never exceeds the height 
of lour feet ; by the latter, they designated their 
custom ol living in subterraneous caves, which 
they dig try their iiabitations. Thd hands and. 
feci ol' this people are remarkably small, and 
seem peculiarly formed for clambering yp the 
sides of rocks and mountains, with which Lap- 
land is covered. Naturally attached to their 
native s hi, thev conceit e it impossible tor them 
to live-in any other pari of the tvot>M. They 
possess lew ideas; are subject t,o no particular 
disease ; and drink nothing.but water in that 
troieii chine. Unacqutiiifted with ihe distinc¬ 
tions ol private property, they’have wires in 
common. Their 'religion is devested of any 
established system of belief, and consists entirely 
t:i ceremonial worship. 

The .Sa . oieds inhabit the shores of the frozen 
ocean, and extenJ to parts which have hitherto 
eluded the examination of the.curious traveller. 
These people, who greatly resemble the Lap¬ 
landers in stature, differ from them in many 
particulars : theircheeks are juttingand bloated, 
theiijeyes long and almost shut, their complexion 
is Irony, and the bosoms of the women are black. 
Tne Russians have endeavoured to impart to 
them some knowledge of Christianity ; but tils 

Vqjl. NX11. C ' Samoieds 
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Samoieds rank Jesus Christ only in the number 
of their gods. Th'ey allow a plurality of wives. 
When their parents are grown old and infirm, 
they drown, or otherwise destroy them, in order 
to relieve them from the miseries and calamities 
of life, 

'The Cossacs, who are a tall, well proportioned, 
vigorous, courageous race of men, inured to 
fatigue, fickle, lively, and full of vivacity, arc 
mentioned in history at an earlv period, when 
they inhabited mount Caucasus, and were sub¬ 
jected to- the Russians in 1021. About the 
^vommencenient of the sixteenth century, the 
Zaporog Cossacs removed their habitations to 
the feftile and spacious plains, which stretch 
along the banks of the Neiper. Foreseein g the 
advantages which would arise from defending 
this people against the incursions of the Tartars, 
the Poles W>ok them under their protection, and 
resigned to them the entire possession of all the 
country which liest between the rivers Neiper 
and Neister? and the^Tartarian frontiers. Thug 
protected, they'became populous, kept the Turks 
under perpetual alarms by their incursions, and 
seized on the islands of the Neiper, which they 
fortified. Notwithstanding the reciprocal ad¬ 
vantages which were the fruits of this union, 
a friendship did not long subsist between the 
Poles and Cossafs. The former envying the 
latter the possession of the fertile country which 
they inhabited, endeavoured to bring them un¬ 
der subjection. The Cossacs, however, fired 
with honest indignation, had recourse to arms, 
and applying to the Russians and Turks for 
assistance, a cruel and bloody war ensued, which 
wa«at length terminated by the czar of Kussra 

granting 
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granting to the Cossacs protection and assistant?. 
Their former fertile country being desolated and 
laid waste by the long continuance Df the war, 
they settled in the Russian Ukraine, preserved 
their ancient constitution, and were exempted 
from the payment of all taxes. To compensate 
in some measure for these immunities, they 
stipulated to maintain at their ownexpcncea 
considerable bodv of troops for the service of 
Russia. But in 170S, Mazeppa, the hettman, 
or chief of the Cossacs, infringed this treaty, and 
joined Charles the twelfth of Swedgn. l’eter 
the first, who at that time possesod the throng 
of Russia,'in order to prevent such revolts for 
liie future, scut a strong detachment into the 
little islands of the Nieper, whither the"Cossacs 
had fled with their families and effects, inhu¬ 
manly commanded them to be put to death, and 
their property to be divided among Ris soldiers. 
Exclusive of the massacre committed bty the 
czar’s troops, he caused a ^reat number of Cos- 
sacs to be transported »ti) the I^gltic, where 
they endured the most unmerited sufferings. 
Peter, however, did not succeed in extirpating 
that warlike nation. The office of hettman wag 
abolished in 1722, but restored in 1750, when 
the empress Elizabeth confirmed the election of 
one of her privy-counsellors to that dignity. 
The internal government ofthis people seems to 
approximate the nearest to that of the ancient 
Germans. The captains and officers of the na¬ 
tion elect a chief, who holds his office during 
life, and is considered as a superior over the 
other towms, each of which is formed into a 
Separate commonwealth, and governed by an 
officer chosen annually. The Cossacsjug 4jyid- 
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ed. into many trihrs, but their irannnrs and 
customs b%ar a strong affinity to one another; 
and their principal distinction seems to be tho 
■effect of local and accidental causes. 

The czar possesses a part of Circassia, which 
is situated in Asiatic Russia, or Russian Tartarv. 
'Hie females here are celebrated for their beauty, 
and called the “French Tartar women," on 
account of their great fondness of fashions. 
The men also dress in a tasteful maimer. They 
practice circumcision, which is the only part of 
Mahometanism they observe, and with it thev 
piingle certain .cremunies of Paganism and 
Christiahity. 

The Tartars are a people who inhabit a vast 
extent of territory ; n the Russian empire. They 
are in general disagi able in their persons, bu*- 
strong and very robust. -So nuiner as are the 
tribes iiitojvhich they are divided, tha' the bare 
nomehclature of .them would be ;* difiicult study 
to commit to menio-y. They arc scattered over 
the plains, vvJuch they inhabit in preference to 
any other part, lind consider jtowns and cities as 
places of confinement. It is not, therefore, f o 
be wondered at, » K at no country in the world 
contains fewer towns than Russian Tartary. It 
possesses,however, heaps of ruins, which suffi¬ 
ciently demonstrate that it has not always been 
thus bare of cities, and which must he the re¬ 
mains of cities of considerable magnitude. In 
some sepulchres, which stand near to them, the 
curious have found Grecian, Syrian, Arabian, 
and Roman coins. 

In Siberia, which is an immense country, or 
rather frightful desert, whither the Russians'are 
sxiied, similar vestiges of habitation* may be' 

observed. 
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observed The Huns, who overturn od tbe Ro¬ 
man empire-, and who had originally* emigrated 
from the north of China, issued from these 
forests. To them succeeded the Tartars, called 
TJsbecks, who, in their turn, were dispossessed 
by the Russians. It is thus that for ages men 
have continued to murder each other, in lighting 
'or one of the most uninviting countries upon' 

' artli. The cold is here of long duration, and 
o intense that people have often been frozen to 
death on horseback. In this country all kinds 
of minerals are to be n't With; and Siberia 
furnishes afossile hones, which are the reliquw 
either of very large elephap s whose existence 
. ->st appear very v./.ra ciliary in s% cold a» 
c anate 0,1 of a species animal which is now 
total!” extinct. V 1 -tliei of these opinions 
ought to be adcwed „ 'sts are not agreed, 
'‘.he scattcro' 1 hordes, o’- "'bes, who tnhabit this 
country have no? adopted >e same manners, 
'but, each has i awn peculiar customs, govern¬ 
ment, and ligion, if desrfrving that appellatiun. 
Siberia -vas not,' 'iec*oti to the Russians by 
gentle means. I U. G. sat caused in one 
day seven hundred of im* inhabitants of a small 
' i vn, called Ta.a, to be impaled alive, in order 
o deter ethers from conspiring against Rim. 

■ar to that unfortunate tovjrn grows a species of 
henbane, which, being infixed in liquor, pro* 
duces a very extraordinary effect on those who 
drill If it: the most minute things become great 
in their eyes ; a straw is magnified into a beam, 
a few drops of water seem a lake, and the small¬ 
est hole appears a precipice. Possessed of so 
excellent a preservative, it is much to be regret¬ 
ted that the ill-fated iphabitjauta did apt send tp 
C 3 the 
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the czar a few casks of wine duly impregnated 
with it. * 


CIIAP. II. 

From the Accession of Ruric to the Extinction tf 
his Family. 

fOTWITHSTANDING all researches into 
antiquity, the Russians may be considered 
in the same light as those ancient families, who 
tre ignorant of their origin and descent, and are 
scarcely acquainted with the names of those who 
first began to raise them to celebrity and repute. 
In fact, it would be an extremely difficult task 
to,prove whether their progenitors were Scythi¬ 
ans, Huns fc Cimbri, Get®, Sarmatte, or other 
ancient inhabitants of those countries, which are 
now comprehended within the dominions of the 
czar. It is not till Ifcr middle of the fifteenth 
century, that w&'can discover in those extensive 
tracts of territory other inhabitants than hordes 
of savages, who advancing, retreating, combating-, 
expelling, expelled, and returning, were at length 
united under the command of a more enterpriz- 
ing and successful chieftain, who formed them 
into a corporate natron. On the death of this 
leader, the collected tribes were divided among 
his children, w ho renew the former confusion. 
After some time arises another chief, who re¬ 
sumes the empire, w’hich he again loses or dis¬ 
members among his family'. In this manner, 
Russiaw’as incessantly exposed to thefutal vicissi¬ 
tudes of sovereigns and intestine wars, and being 
oppressed by the bloody contests of those dis¬ 
cordant 
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cordant princes, frequently became an easy prey 
to tlie Poles and Tartars. 5 

We shall, however, retrace the sovereigns of 
this country as far back' as the most authentic 
accounts of Russia extend.—In the ninth cen¬ 
tury, the Scandinavians, who were Danes, iNojt- 
jnans or Norwegians, and Swedes, emigrated 
from the north, and crossing the Baltic, settled 
in this country. They first subdued the inhabit* 
ants of Courland, Livonia, and Esthonia; and, 
extending their conquests, exacted tributes from 
the natives of Novogorod. The^p intiuders 
were denominated Waregers, from vrlych thd' 
name Itusses or Russians, is said to derive its 
origin. This country'being broken into several 
petty states, which were continually at war 
with each other, the most horrid rapine, cruelty* 
and devestations were frequently committed. 
Gostomisel, therefore, a principal person among 
the Novogoradians, by whom he was highly re¬ 
vered for his prudence antj understanding, pity¬ 
ing the wretched condition of bjs tfountrymen, 
advised them to ajiply to their potent neighbours 
the Waregers, and'to offer them the govern¬ 
ment. This proposal was readily accepted, and 
three princes of knowm abilities and s alour, 
whose names were Ruric, Sineus, and Truw or, 
who are said to have been brothers, were demit¬ 
ed to the office. They reiguod very amicaCTf, 
and made considerable additions to their respec¬ 
tive territories, all of which at length devolved 
to Ruric, by the death of Sineus and Truw or, 
who left no issue. ■■ 

On the demise of Ruric, he left bis^ jy_ 
dominions to his son IgotJ a nrinor, whom 
he committed to the care of a relation 
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named Olecli, that governed w ith great integrity 
during thfe nun-age of the young prince, anJ 
enlarged his territories bt’ the conquest oj seve¬ 
ral towns and districts, lie also undertook uu 
expedition against Constantinople, which he be¬ 
sieged for some time, and at length compelled 
the emperor to purchase peace at a stipulated 
price. Oleth governed the dominions., of which 
he was only regent, thirty-three years. Chi the 
death of Olccn, Igor regardless of the tr;tty 
which had been before concluded, set sail for 
Constantinople. His sale aim, and that of the 
troops H’lto computed his army, veas to plunder 
and destroy wherever they came. He ravaged 
Paphl*gonic, Pontus, aad Hythinia ; and the 
troops of the empire being at a distance, the 
Want.ef resistance and opposition increased the 
force and imD.ituosity of his rage. The cruel¬ 
ties ipflicPed on the wretched inhabitants were 
dreodlhl and incredible. At length, however, 
the Grecian armies assembled-and attached them 
on all sides f aipd the'itussians atoned with their 
blood for the blood of their ‘victims ; and Igor 
returned to his dominions with eczrcelv r,ua-third 
of his forces. This prince afterwards i as aged 
and desolated the country of the Drew basis, w ho 
were already tributary to him, and who, being 
ws^pred desperate- by repeated outrages, slew 
This murder tvaG dreadfully avenged oa 
^he whole nation, by Olga, the widow' of Igor. 
She afterwards went to Constantinople, -where 
she was baptized, and recervad the name of 
Helen; and many of her subjects Trereponv-ertei 
to Christianity. 

S wet os I aw, the son of Igor and Olga, was a 
great warrior, and enlarged .his dpjnuuscs by 

the 
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the acqnisilion of much territory; hut embark¬ 
ing in an expedition against the (Jrectks, at the 
head of a numerous army, he was defeated, and 
obliged In seek refuge among the Petchenogans, 
whose prince basely murdered him, and used 
his skull as a goblet, on which was inscribed the 
following sentence: "In seeking the property df 
others, thine own wa8 lost.” 

Wulodiinir I. inherited the valour of ^ ^ 
Lis father, and having obtained posses- 
sion of a vast dominion, by the death of 
his brothers, awed the neighbouring, princes, 
composed faction, extended the boundaries of 
his territories, and, through the terrof of hit 
arms, procured for his subjects the blessings of 
peace. This prince married the sister of the 
iireek emperor, Basilius Porphyrogenitus, and 
embraced Christianity. Previously to his con¬ 
version to the religion of Jesus, he*»had five 
wives, aud eight, hundred concubines*. ’For¬ 
getting the fate of his own brothers, he impru¬ 
dently divided his dominretis aiming his twelve 
sons, who became ^enemies to Sicli other, and 
after his death, replunged their country into all 
the horrors of murders, massacres, and civil 
wars. 

Jaroslaw, who had been appointed to . -- 
the government of Novogorod, assembled lmu ‘ 
his forces, and attacking his brothers, 
dispossessed them of their dominions, wdiich he 
usurped. Encouraged by some success which 
he gained over the Cossacs, he ventured to carry 
on war against the Poles, but was obliged to 


* Frnm thi» circumitince he received the mme of So¬ 
lomon. 
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vitrld to the superior valour of the king of Po¬ 
land, and to the discipline of experienced troops. 
The conqueror, however, contented himstdf with 
imposing an annual tribute upon liusia, and 
confirmed Jarosiaw in his possessions. This 
prince also divided his dominions among his five 
t*rts, whom lie named his successors. The hor¬ 
rors of civil war were soon renewed under 
princes equally ambitious, and able to injure 
each other. None uf the parties was so weak 
as to be obliged lo submit, nor so pow erful as to 
command, respect. 

. Persecuted by his brethren and, relations, 
JTzaslow', the eldest son of the late prince, was 
compelled to abandon, in 10B7, the throne 
which had been left hint by his father. Uy the 
assistance of the Poles, however, he obtained 
possession of his dominions in 10B8 ; hut w as 
expelled -a second time in 1075. The Poles 
again reinstated him in 1077. From this pe¬ 
riod, the history of the Russian empire consists 
for some time of one continued series of w ars 
which the sevtSfal princes waged against each 
other. 

A j-j At length, Wjolodimir II. nephew to 
j j 0( / Jzaslow, being move fortunate, and more 
enterprising than the rest, possessed hint- 
self of the greatest part of these territories, and 
caused himself to *be declared universal mo¬ 
narch. Fie transferred the whole of his power 
to his stm Wsewold 11. who plunged the state 
into fresh disorder, by dividing his dominions 
among his children, that formed separate and 
independent governments, and were continually 
employed in destroying tacit other. These 
rival princes renewed the dreadful scenes of 

treachery. 
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trencher 1 ', assassination, domestic animosity, anil 
fratricide. The Tartars availed themselves of 
these dissentions, and made incursions into Rus¬ 
sia, which they plundered and desolated. 

Tile principalities ol \\ rdodmur, Ha- ^ ^ 
litz, and Kiovv, though considerable when 
united, were not able separately to resist * 
the frequent inroads of the Poles, who over-run 
and pillaged the country. Hostilities, however, 
continued with great violence between Russia 
and Poland, during the reigns ol Bolrslaus 111. 
and Casimir II. The death of Wladimir, ne¬ 
phew to tlje Polish king, and who had obtained 
some dominions in Russia, occasioned lresh 
feuds and contentions. . 

The Russians were now reduced to 
most deplorable condition. They were ^ 037 
perpetually distressed by their sove- 
reigns, harassed by their neighbours, and ex¬ 
posed to all the calamities of war; wlren to 
complete their misery, the Tartars attacked 
them with irresistible fupy’ and mjde an entire 
ponquest of their, country. History does not 
inform us of tlie'particulars of this remarkable 
event; but we are told that innumerable multi¬ 
tudes of tf(ose barbarians, commanded by their 
khan Rat to, or Battus, having ravaged a great 
part of Poland and Silesia, made a sudden in¬ 
road into Russia, which thefv desolated, and in 
which they committed every^ct of cruelty that 
could possibly be suggested. Most of the Rus- 
aian princes, including the great-duke George 
Sevolotlitz, were made prisoners and put to 
death ; and none found mercy, but those who 
voluntarily acknowledged the Tartars as their 
lords and sovereigns. 

George 
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George Sevoloditz was succeeded by his bro¬ 
ther Micltael Sevoloditz Zernigouski, who op¬ 
posed those barbarous enemies of his country, 
but was defeated by them, and lost his life. He 
left three sons, whose wars with each other 
proved fatal to them all. The son and grand 
son of one of these princes were, successively 
advanced to the throne of Russia by the Tartars; 
and the latter, whose name was Daniel Alexan- 
jJrowitz, removed his court from Wolodimir to 
Moscow, where he assumi d the title of Great 
Duke of iWolodimir and Moscow, lie left tw o 
sons, Gregory and John, the former of whom 
obtained tiie sovereignty, but was soon after¬ 
wards assassinated by Demetri Mie haelowitz, 
who was put to death by the Tartars for this ac¬ 
tion, and the brother of the murdered prince 
ascended the throne. John left three sons, 
John, bi*uori, and Andrew ; and the eldest of 
them*, commonly called Iwan lwanow'itz, was 
created sovereign by the approbation of the 
Tartars, omwhoin he "w as dependent. 

During these^everal reigns, w hich occupy a 
space of more than one hundred years, and 
which all historians have slightly passed over 
for want of authentic records, Ihe miseries of a 
foreign yoke were aggravated by the calamities 
of intestine discord and civil war. The Poles 
and Livonians seiziftg this opportunity, attacked 
Bussia, and made themselves masters of much 
territory and several towms. The Russians and 
Tartars united their forces, and assembled an 
army sufficiently numerous to subjugate Poland, 
but which was destitute of valour anti discipline. 
Casimir, undaunted by this multitude of barba¬ 
rians, presented himself at thu head of a lew 

troops 
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troops on the borders of the Vistula, and obliged 
his enemies to retire. A. D.1340. • 

Demetrius Iwanuwitz, son of Iwan Iwano- 
witz, who commanded in Moslow, made fre¬ 
quent efforts to rid himself of the galling yoke 
of the Tartars. He defeated Mainay their k Iran 
in many engagements, and, when conqueror, i e- 
fuseil to pay them any tribute, and assum d t itu 
title of Great Duke of Muscovy. But tlie-e op¬ 
pressors of the north returning in greater num¬ 
bers than before, Dcnutrius was at length over¬ 
powered, and perished with his whole ainiv, 
which is ijairl to have amounted to*upwards of 
tw o hundred and forty thousand men. ' 

Basilius Demetriwitz revenged the death of his 
father. He attacked his enemies, expellerTthcm 
his dominions, and conquered Bulgaria. Equally 
brave and politic, he concluded an alliance'with 
the Poles, to whom he ceded a part of this terri¬ 
tories, on condition of their assisting him ill de¬ 
fending the rest against th^e incursions of the 
Tartars. This treaty, hTwvever, tya-s a weak 
barrier against ambition ; and th?T Russians found 
enemies in their new allies, Basilius Demetri¬ 
witz had a son called after himself, to whom the 
sovereignty ought naturally to have descended ; 
but ihe father suspecting his legitimacy, left it 
to his brother Gregory, a man of a severe and 
tyranical disposition, who Vas hated by the 
people. The Russians, however, asserted the 
right of the son, and proclaimed him their so¬ 
vereign; and the Tartars taking cognizance of 
the dispute, determined also in favour of Basi- 
Jius. Gregory, therefore, had recourse to arms, 
drove his nephew from Moscow, and forcibly- 
usurped the government, of which he kept post- 
• Vol. XXII. D session, 
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ses*Wft. On his death, Basilius returned to 
Moscow ; ,but Andrew and Demetrius, the sons 
of Gregory, having taken him prisoner, put out 
his eyes; and from this circumstance he obtain¬ 
ed tlie appellation of the Blind, by which he 
was afterwards distinguished. The subjects of 
this unfortunate prim e, incensed at the cruel 
treatment he had received, compelled the per¬ 
petrators of the crime to fly to Novogorod, and 
reinstated their lawful sovereign at Moscow, 
where he died. 

^ -pj In the midst of this general confusion 
1 ‘ sroso one of those men, whom strong 

and violent passions inspire with bold¬ 
ness, activity, and resolution; and in whom 
impetuous vices sometimes produce the happy 
effects of heroic virtues. John Basilowitz I. by 
his invincible spirit and refined policy, becama 
both thc/conrjueror and deliverer of his country, 
and daid the foundation of that grandeur, by 
which Russia has been since distinguished. Ob¬ 
serving with indignation the narrow limits of 
his power, on*d)is accession to the throne, ha 
immediately revolved within himself the means 
of enlarging his dominions. lie married Sot 
phia, the daughter of Thomas Puleologus, who 
had been expelled from Constantinople, and 
obliged to take refuge in Rome, where the pops 
portioned this princess. To this alliance, the 
Russians ow'ed their deliveranre from the yoke 
of the Tartars; and Sophia impelled her hus¬ 
band to attempt his freedom and that of his 
people. Taking advantage of a war in which 
the Tartars were engaged with the Poles, and 
having in the mean time considerably increased 
Jiis forces, JBasilowitz not only openly disclaim- 
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ed all subjection to that people, but also attacked 
their dominions, and made liimselt master of 
Casan, where he was crowned with the diadem 
of that kingdom. 

The province of Permia, with groat part of 
Lapland and Asiatic Bulgaria, soon submitted to 
his arms; and Great Novogorod, a city then fam¬ 
ous among the Russians, who used to express I heir 
; ense of its strength and importance by a pro¬ 
verbial expression, was reduced bv his generals, 
after a siege of seven years. AM the north be¬ 
held, with astonishment and dismay;, ' the rapid 
increase of his power : foreign nations .courted 
his alliance; and the several petty princes of 
Russia submitted to him without resistanc-4. 

He annexed Servia to his dominions; and 
defeated the Lithuanians near the river YVed- 
rasch. Elated by this success, the Russians in¬ 
vaded Livonia, but suffered a defeat, Tn which 
ten thousand of them were slain. Dispirited by 
this discomfiture, and byr^; then engaged in 
war with the Tartars, the Poles^ and the city of 
Pleskow, Basilowji'z dispatched an embassy to 
the grand-master of the knights of the cross, 
•nnd concluded a truce with him for fifty years. 

John Basilowitz may justly be reckoned an 
the founder of the Russian empire. He pea- 
#e»ed all the qualities which constitute a 
conqueror: he was enterprising, intrepid, 
and indefatigable; but he had all the vices 
of .a barbarous age, and all the ferocity of a sa¬ 
vage country. He had a commanding aspect, 
•a gigantic stature, an astonishing strength, and 
a fierce and terrific look. Though he punished 
drunkenness severely in others, he indulged in 
it fiiuieelf: he rarely passed a day without in- 
D 2 toxicating 
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toxicating himself at table. The excess of li¬ 
quor laid* him asleep; hut he awoke in good 
humour, ftotwithstmidiug lus delects, he was 
honoured with the surname of Great. Alter his 
conquest hiGasan, he assumed the title of czar, 
Avtimii sigiiuits emperor; but it was more used 
by his successors. 

^ (In the death of John Bazilowitz, the 
crown on-lit of right to hare de¬ 
volved to his eldest son Demetrius, 
whom he hud by a former wife; but Sophia, by 
means of*various and artful insinuations, obtain¬ 
ed it tqr her own son Gabriel. Demetrius was 
confined in a prison, where he died of hunger 
or ptiison. Ou ascending the throne, Gabriel, 
disliking his own name, assumed that of Basi- 

llUS.'fu dnONYlU. 

' Alexander, king of Poland, thinking that 
Rusjia tThuldagain be distracted by factions and 
civil wars, winch might altord him an opportu¬ 
nity of recovering the territories lost by his 
father, nialcheii ilitfc Lithuania; but finding no 
.possible means of relieving ( or enthroning the 
young Demetrius, he retired into Poland, where 
he died soon after. Basilius, in his turn, supposi¬ 
ng that the Poles would disagree aboutthe choice 
jj ol a uew king, prepared tp take advantage 
1507 their djssentions; but his expecta¬ 
tions being frustrated by their unanimous 
election of Sigisinund I. he sent an army into 
Lithuania, and besieged bmolensko, under pre¬ 
tence that his sister Helena, who had been mar¬ 
ried to the late sovereign, had not been treated 
with the respect due to her rank and dignity. 
The resistance of the inhabitants, however, and 
(she approach of a large and powerful army of 
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Poles and Crirta-Tavtars, who ■wen- marching to 
ilit relief of the place, compelled tile Russians 
to raise the siege, and return into their own 
country. Thither also the enemy followed them, 
ami penetrating to the gates of Moscow, made 
the czar tremble on his throne, and obliged him 
to submit to such conditions as the victors thought 
proper to impose. 

The Tartars a second time entered Russia with 
an innumerable lbr.ee,..ravaged the country, and 
made themselves masters of Moscow. Basilius 
•w.a$ obliged to acknowledgeliiinself their vassal, 
And to promise to pay them an annual,tribute. 
Machinetgeri, trhe Tartar khan, having caused 
his own statue to be erected in Moscow, as a • 
mark of his sovereignty, compelled the Russian 
monarch, who had Red to Jvovogorod, to r.eturn 
to his capital; to bring thither in person the first 
payment of the tribute; and, as a toifen pf his 
submission, to prostrate himself .before the sta¬ 
tue. But no sooner werg the Tartars departed, 
than the Muscovites brok£ in nieces the statu* 
of Maclnnetgerei, 'and shook oh' the yoke. 

Dasilius having determined to marry, he con, 
yened a council of the principal persons in his 
dominions, and desired their opinion, whether it 
would be more conducive to the interest of Rus¬ 
sia, that he should espouse a native or a foreigner. 
They all agreed that it wmi 1*1 he most proper 
to marry a woman of their own nation. Ac¬ 
cordingly, no less than fifteen hundred young 
ladies were assembled, that from their number 
he might make his choice. The fair one, who 
obtained the preference, was named Salome a, 
with whom the czar lived twenty years, withr- 
by hcrany children. Disgusted byher 
DJ sterility 
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■sterility, or impelled by other motives, he di¬ 
vorced he!, and compelled the unfortunate cza¬ 
rina to be immured in a convent. Salompawas 
almost forgotten, when news arrived at court 
that, she was pregnant. The czar sent women to 
ascertain the truth of this report: they returned, 
and informed him that it was authentic. Basilius 
thought it very extraordinary; butSalomea pro¬ 
tested that she had never known any other man ; 
and said, that she had been delivered of a son 
who would appear in due time to revenge her 
wrongs. ' The czar gave himself no farther *:on- 
.cern respecting this business, but mlrried ano¬ 
ther wife, named Helen, whose son John suc¬ 
ceeds him in the government, at the age of 
three years. 

H;den is described as a woman of an aban¬ 
doned character and dissolute morals. The czar, 
whet^ier"ignorant or regardless of her conduct, 
.showed her great affection. But the guardians 
of the young moriaitch were not equally indulg¬ 
ent : as sh»J coiptinuea to pursue her licentious 
courses, they put her to dt?th, fastened her 
paramour to a spit, and roasted him alive. 

^ John Basilowitz* II. applied himself 

1333 suc ^ stui ^' es as might qualify him for 
' governing his vast dominions. He sent 
an embassy to the .emperor Charles V. and re¬ 
quested that priei^s might be sent from Germany, 
to instruct him and his subjects in the doctrines 
and ceremonies of the Latin church. He also 
desired, that some wise and experienced states- 


• 3 he termination utiiz rlcnorts, th 1 ! the person is the 
eldrtt ttr of ■ gieit family, «nd it frtqucnlly given Id the 
presumptive heir of the Clown. 
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men, together with artists, architects, and me¬ 
chanicians, might accompany them, in order to 
civilise the people under his government. To 
this request the emperor Charles readily agreed, 
and the Russian ambassador engaged upwards of 
three hundred Germans, who repaired to Lu- 
bec, with an intent to proceed from thence to 
Livonia. But the inhabitants of that place, 
who were very powerful, and wished to engross 
the whole commerce of the north, represented 
to the emperor the dangerous consequence 0/ 
thus affording instruction to the Russians, which 
would enable them to establish manufactures.^ 
their own country. The Germans were per¬ 
suaded to return, and the Russian ambassador 
was imprisoned on his arrival at Lubec. Tha 
czar was highly incensed at these proceedings, 
and amply revenged himself on the daring au¬ 
thors of this insolence. . 

He afterwards ordered his ambassador at 
Vienna to remind the emparor Ferdinand, and 
the empire, of the request tuj hati formerly 
made to CharlesHe declared that his rea¬ 
sons for wishing to have artists and architect* 
from Germany, rather than from any other na¬ 
tion, were, because he knew the Germans to be 
an upright, virtuous, and honest people; be^ 
cause they were his neighbours ; and because he 
himself reigned over those v*ry provinces i& 
Scythia, which had formerly been inhabited by 
the Teutons. He requested that the artists 
might be accompanied by officers and mea& suf- 
ficient to form for him two regiments; the one 
of cavalry, and the other of infantry; and pro¬ 
mised that they should never be employed 
against the Christians, arid only against the 

Turks, 
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Turks. These Rijjuments, howwr, -were irvHS 
rfectnal; ^nd the 'imperial court perceived /that 
the tsar's design whs to introduce the arts and 
military discipline into his dominions. drill the 
emperor of -Germany dreading; the ascendency 
■which those barbarians might acquire, if .pro¬ 
perly instructed and disciplined, so*tt them nei¬ 
ther artists nor officers. 

The czar had for some time negotiated 'n 
■treaty of marriage for the .princess Catharine 
Jagelfonica, sister to Bigismund Augustus, king 
•of Poland ; but disagreeing in one of the arti¬ 
cles of r the matrimonial contract, the Poles,-by¬ 
way nf derisiou, sent him a white mare finely 
caparisoned. Incensed at tins insult, Basilowitz 
•vowed revenge, and made them feel the weight 
of his resentment. 

' .In order to prove the attachment or aversion- 
of t(ie Russians to his person and government,, 
die Abdicated the throne, and appointed prince 
Simeon, who w as tf.Cassanian extraction, but 
had been jbaptj.2ed,‘ and resided at the court of 
-Moscow, to be czar of Russia. The people as¬ 
sembled, and represented to him, in the most 
respectfin^ terms, the anguish they suffered, and 
the dangers to which-the state was exposed by 
this measure, and htHBbly besought that he 
would resume the government. Basilowitz pre¬ 
tending to yield jto their.importunity, consented 
to re-asceca thethrone, and, a few days after, 
returned to his capital. 

The czar obtained some successes against the 
-Swedes and,Banes, for which he is supposed to 
have been indebted in a great measure to Ger¬ 
man discipline. Either,itherefore, all the princes 
of Germany -had not been equally politic as the 

emperor. 
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emperor, but had suffered the emigration of 
some of their military men ; or, whar, perhaps, 
js more probable, Lasilowitz had procured those 
instructors in spite of, and unknown to, their 
sovereigns. By their assistance he was enabled 
to beat the Germans themselves. It is related, 
that when some Livonian officers were carried 
through the streets of Moscow in triumph, two 
captive-Tartar kings, who were witnesses of the 
spectacle, spit in their faces, and said, " You 
“ German dogs have well merited this treatment, 
“ for having put into the hands of the Russians 
“■ that scoarge with which they first chastised 
“ us, and now punish you.’' 

It was a great and unexpected satisfac- ^ 
faction to this czar, that, during his ’ 
reign, some Englishmen, who had sailed 
on a voyage of discovery, landed in Russia, -ht 
the place which is now the port of Afchangel; 
and Basilowitz became acquainted with persons 
of that nation, who, by their abilities and de¬ 
portment, acquired his favour i|i su^h a degree, 
that he particularly encouraged the English 
commerce, and thus opened a new channel of 
intercourse with a highly polished people, by 
which the Russians obtaineu a fresh incitement 
to activity and industry. His affection for the 
English was so great, that he formed the design 
of marrying a lady of that qption. He had a 
great esteem for queen Elizabeth, and repeatedly 
begged that she would grant him an asylum in 
her dom.mons, if he should ever be reduced to 
the necessity of leaving his subjects, who were 
extremely ungrateful to him, and greatly dis¬ 
contented with the innovations which he at¬ 
tempted to effect in their manners and beha¬ 
viour. 
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bag-gape and artillery. To complete their mis- 
forrun"s, ’their allies did not meet them at the 
place appointed ; and the Russians and Tartars 
becoming in ,re bold, in proportion as the weak¬ 
ness and timid,ty of their enemies increased, 
loHowed them on all sides, and obliged them to 
make a .shameful and precipitate retreat. Zere- 
bnnow attacked their ships, of which he took 
several, and sunk the rest; and the grand eli¬ 
te rprize of Selim terminated in loss and dis- 
fe'race. 

The Swedes and Poles making continual in¬ 
roads into Russia, committed many acts of cru- 
euy, and occasioned much confusion in the em¬ 
pire. The czar, contrary to his usual custom, 
remained at this time inactive ; and the Russians 
murmured at a conduct, which they considered 
as more pusillanimous than prudent. Several of 
the nobles, therefore, made remonstrances to 
Basijowitz, offered him their lives and fortunes, 
and entreated hin^ to wipe off' the disgrace 
which so lung an iniZtivity would inevitably oc¬ 
casion. r l hey declared that a numerous and 
powerful army should soon be in readiness; and 
that if he would give his eldest son the com¬ 
mand, his presence would inspire them with 
courage to surmount the greatest difficulties. 

Basilowitz naturally passionate, was highly 
incensed at this address, which he considered 
as an implied charge of cowardice, and answer¬ 
ed, that as his subjects wished for a sovereign, 
who would be obedient to their wills, and ac¬ 
countable to them for his conduct, they were at 
liberty to chuse and elect another monarch. 
The Russians afraid of the wrath, to which they 
had provoked the czar, prostrated themselves at 
his halt, and protested, that it was not through 

any 
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any disaffection to &is -person and government, 
they kail ventured to make this remniistrdic.e; 
Basilowitz then insisted that the y should lIi.uo- 
ver the authors of this rash undertaking; ami 
suspecting that his sou was concerned m th::i 
mutter, and that this proposition had been sug¬ 
gested by him, reprimanded lum severely. The 
young prime, extremely sorry to lind himself 
suspected bv his father, requested permission 
to justify himself; but the czar refused to hear 
him, and happening to hold in his hand a staff 
tjpjsed with iron, made a motion with k, as if 
to drive him away, ’ when the weapon ujiforty- 
nately striking cm the prince’s temple, lie fell 
motionless at the feet of his parent. • 

Penetrated with grief at this dreadful sight, 
Basilowitz passed from extreme anger to the 
most piercing sorrow: lie fell on tnebnriv of his 
son, clasped him in his arms, and pressecThipi to 
his bosom, with expressions of the most lively 
and tender affection. The prince recovered so 
as to be able to assure his fathc'r^that.there was 
no conspiracy meditated agaipst him ; and, iur 
from ever harbouring any design of that nature, 
he besought the Almighty to give the czar the 
empire of the universe, and to add to his hie 
the days which had been taken from his own. 
Ue died soon after, to the inexpressible grief of 
Basilowitz. What added to toy loss both ol the 
czar and the state, was that this prince was de¬ 
servedly the object of all their hopes; his under- 
brother, Theodore, being of a weak second 
standing; and the third, Demetrius, an infant. 
Basilowitz did not long survive the death ^ „ 
o4 his beloved son, whose unhappy and 
untimely end threw him into a melnn- 3 ' 
chilly, of which he died. 

Vet, XXII. E 
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In thi^ czar, Russia lost one of her greatest 
rnonarchs. He was a profound politician, and 
Well ac quainted with the interests of his empire 
and of the neighbouring states. He was con¬ 
stantly engaged in hostilities with the Tartars, 
the Pol es, the Swedes, the Danes, or the Turks, 
He M as valiant, and almost always successful in 
war; but when not victorious, he did not de¬ 
spair under defeat. He generally gained some 
advantages hy his treaties, even though they 
were not entirely in his favour. Considering 
the again which he lit ed, his rnind was well in¬ 
formed. He was tolerant in matters <of religion, 
and would sutler none to he persecuted, on ac¬ 
count of the creed they professed; and used to 
say, that conviction must arise from reason, and 
not from violence and tortures, which might 
make men hypocrites, but would never render 
them gdod Christians. The Jews, however, he 
would not suif'er to remain in his dominions, and 
thought that those,,who had betrayed and cru¬ 
cified the he dernier 4 ' of the world, ought not to 
he tolerated by any prince, who professed Chris¬ 
tianity. 

John Basilowitz was hasty and passionate; and 
in the first moments of his anger, committed 
many things, which cannot be excused or pal¬ 
liated, and of whjch -he afterwards repented. 
His enemies havg endeavoured to represent him 
as hypocritical in matters of religion; but his 
devotion was certainly unfeigned, and proceed¬ 
ed from the heart. Persuaded that niouarch* 
were sovereign pontiffs in their own dominions, 
he frequently officiated in person in that capa¬ 
city; and on these occasions retired to the mo¬ 
nastery of Alexandrowa, where he prepared 

himself 
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himself fur those holy functions, which he per¬ 
formed with patriarchal dignity. Trie monks 
he hated on account of their idleness, and consi¬ 
dered tln ni as the locusts of the state. The 
charge of avarice, which several writers have 
alleged against him, is refuted by the pensions 
lie granted to foreigners, the many churches lie 
built, and the magnificence of his court. 

He found himself so circumstanced, that the 
welfare and glory of the empire required greater 
and more difficult entcrprizcs, than any of his 
predecessors had undertaken. lie vva6 also de¬ 
termined, »f possible, to civilize his subjects, by 
introducing among them the manners and arts 
of other nations; an arduous attempt, wjiich 
one of his successors completed, but which raised 
murmurs and complaints against Basilowitz, who 
was considered as the author of strange innova¬ 
tions. The nature of the people over wflcm ha 
ruled, rendered severity necessary; and their 
conduct required that punislynent should be vi¬ 
gorous and exemplary. Tflany writers have, 
therefore, represented him as the cruelest of 
men and worst of tyrants; but had they consi¬ 
dered the circumstances of his situation, it is 
probable they would have viewed him in ano¬ 
ther light. At stated times, persons of every 
description, who thought themselves aggrieved, 
were admitted to his presence, and allowed to 
present petitions, which he read and answered. 
If any of these contained complaints against hii 
ministers or governors, and they were found to 
have injured or oppressed even the meanest of 
his subjects, they were punished according to 
the nature of the crime. He was seven times 
married, and had besides a great number uf cou- 
U 2 cubiues. 
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tibines. u Historians have related of him some 
instances *of lew cl ness, which/ if true, disgrace 

h:S ilHmOl'v. 

We cannot close the character of this prince, 
without observing, that neither solicitations nnr 
interest could ever influence him in the disposal 
o, ofl-v.es or employments, winch he always en¬ 
deavoured to coaler on those who were best qua¬ 
lified tor the trust. Seldom has the world seen 
a mi .l.irclt more warmly attached to justice and 
good order. Detesting drunkards, whom he 
conuderejl as capable of committing the most 
i. i.,rant and detestable crimes, he ordered them 
td-be imprisoned according to-the degree of their 
ebriuty, Those who comraeted debts-, without 
possessing the ability to discharge them, he 
.-seined p.ninious to society, affixed on them a 
hr .nd of infamy, and sent them into banish- 
pj-!d -lie composed a body of law, collected 
:roui’:;u..y precedents and customs, and called 
tv ‘• I- ok' ut .Justice." This work, which 
i.e - ••iivei.sd to his judges, was ever alterwards 
o.. t rvc.;, ,vnu made the standard in all legal pro- 
cyouiiigs; tlioug.h it was not printed till the 
xe.-gn of Alexis Micluelowitz. 

Me left tv. o soils ; dnemlorc Iwanowitz, that 
succeeded hint, and Demetrius, an infant, whom 
i.e placed under the tutelage of the knez Bog- 
can Bi lski. ThiS guardian was a man of a bold 
and enterprising} disposition, and of great ge¬ 
nius, but extremely haughty and cruel, and 
ready to sacrifice every tiling to his ambition. 

Theodore was tw enty years of age when he 
ascended the throne. His person was engaging 
and nis temper amiable; but, his understanding 
w as sa weak, tiiat during the life of his father, 

the 
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the ringing of bells was his chief amu*ment; a 
circumstance which induced Basilowitz fre¬ 


quently to say, that he was fitter to be the son 
of a sexton than of a prince. The aspiring 
Bielaki, sensible of this want of capacity in 
Theodore, thought it would be no difficult mat¬ 
ter to seize on the sovereignty, if, by excluding 
the elder brother as incapable of governing so 
vast an empire, he could place his pupil on the 
throne. But the grandees of the empire, to 
whom Bielski had applied in order to learn their 
sentiments of the matter, perceiving»tndl, under 
the specious pretext of consulting the woffawwf 
the state, he aimed at making himself sole mas¬ 
ter of the empire, vigorously opposed hi? de¬ 
signs. Finding himself thus disappointed, he 
endeavoured to effect by force what he could not 
compass by fraud. He raised forces,*bribed 


some of the troops in Moscow, took possession 
of the castle of that city, and began to act with 
despotic authority. The«*fobility, alarmed at 
th ese proceedings, made the pedple sensible that 
this haughty minister aimed at nothing less than 
usurping the throne : upon which they imme¬ 
diately laid seige to the castle, and reduced him 


to such streights, that he attempted to escape in 
disg-uise; but being taken, he was allowed the 
choice of renouncing the mairagement. of affairs, 
or suffering death. He chose*the former, and 
banished himself to one of the m 03 t remote parts 
of the empire, in the kingdom of Casan. 

Theodore married the sister of the knez Boris 


Gudenow, who, taking advantage ofthe weak¬ 
ness and incapacity of his brother-in-law, found 
means to seize insensibly on all his authority. 
To a distinguished birth, he joined the most iii- 
E 3 sinuating 
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sinuating address, which rendered him capable 
ot' undertaking and executing any enterprise, 
lie had much magnanimity, but was naturally 
cruei, and lie minted an air of meeknesss and 
condescension, winch concealed the most ambi¬ 
tious designs, lies first attempt was to gain the 
people and ttie nobles by repeated acts of be- 
i e :: cnee, and by rendering himself accessible 
to ail. Jiy these means, he raised himself to 
tii. oifices of prime-minister, commander in 
chief, and co-regent of the empire, with univer¬ 
sal approbation. 

,Tjje,_ ambitious Gudenow, unable‘to endure 
even a nominal superior, fur he exercised all the 
functions of the sovereign authority in the name 
ofTneodore, whom he governed at his will, re¬ 
solved to make himself sole master of the throne 
of Russia. For this purpose, under pretence of 
rewarding their services, by bestowing upon them 
governments .and other considerable employ¬ 
ments, he removed'hj,a distance those whom he 
thought crpabb of perceiving, or obstructing 
lus design, livery thing seemed to favour his 
v\ isms. King John oi Sweden was more intent 
upon rcligionthan war; and a misunderstanding, 
v. inch existed between linn and his brother duke 
Charles, would scarcely allow him to intermeddle 
in the alias i s of his neighbours. The czarina, 
the sis'er of Gurjenow, who had born to Theo¬ 
dore'only one child, was reputed barren; and 
lha stales of Russia, in pursuance of an ancient 
custom, demanded that she- should be divorced, 
and immured in a convent, and that the em¬ 
peror should marry the sister of knrz Flore 
fwanowitz Zilphouseis. This measure, how¬ 
ever was strongly opposed by Ibris, who art- 
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fully insinuated to the patriarch, t/at if the 
czar should espouse another consort and have 
heirs, and the young Demetrius also should ar¬ 
rive at maturity, great disturbances would arise 
in the empire. IBy these arguments he gained 
to his interest the head of the Russian church, 
who ordered Iloro’s sister to be sent directly to 
a convent. He then endeavoured to conciliate 
the affections of the people by several popular 
acts; particularly by surrounding the city of 
Moscow with a stone wall, and making many 
improvements at Smolensko. ■ ■m 

The young Demetrius, the pupil ofBogdan 
Bic’lski w as now almost the only obstacle* to 
Cudenww’s design. Ilia hither, John Basijpwifz, 
II. had given him the city of Uglitz, with its 
dependencies, for Iris appanage. This prince, 
scarcely nine years of age, was brought 'Up 

under the care of the czariua-dowugeFliis mo- 

. .■ 

tlier, who employed her whole time in his edu¬ 
cation. Boris l.udenow .resolved to sacrifice 
this innocent victim to In? am^itiof^ and com¬ 
mitted the exception of this horrid deed to an 
officer, whom he promised to reward in pro¬ 
portion to the service performed. This man 
soon found an opportunity of fulfilling his cruel 
orders; but Cud enow, who knew that if lie 
was capable of committing such a crime, he 
would be also capable of divulging it, assassi¬ 
nated him with his own hand, on his return 
from Uglitz. Some authors, however, assert 
that the real Demetrius w as not killed, and that 
his mother, opportunely warned of the danger 
of her sou, substituted another child in his 
room, and thereby sac ed his life. 
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But tltotigh the truth of the affair remained 
problematical, the crime was certain. The news 
of the murder soon reached Moscow, and though 
the author of it was not named, he was im¬ 
mediately suspected. The dowager-czarina com¬ 
plained of it to the emperor, from whom she de¬ 
manded justice; and Gudenow himself gave or¬ 
ders for discovering theassassin; but findingthat 
the people considered him as the perpetrator of 
this bloody deed, he endeavoured to divert their 
thoughts to something more immediately inte¬ 
resting. "Fqr this purpose, he caused the city of 
to be set on tire in different places du¬ 
ring the night; and, every measure having 
•been "duly preconcerted, the tire raged with 
extreme violence, and the conflagration became 
general. Boris ran to every quarter, and ap¬ 
peared Remarkably active in endeavouring to 
suppress the flames, and full of compassion to 
the sufferers. . On the morrow he assembled 
those who had sustained the greatest damages, 
and, after ltimenting so dismal an accident, pro¬ 
mised not only to obtain from the czar a sum of 
money sufficient to compensate their losses, but 
that he would rebuild their houses at his own 
expence. He then dismissed them astonished 
at his generosity and goodness of heart, and 
highly pleased thaUsuch a man was at the head 
of the government. 

Not long after this transaction, Theodore was 
taken ill; and it being apprehended that his 
disease was mortal, the chief of the nobility 
requested him to appointa successor to the throne. 
Accordingly, he held out his staff to Theodore 
Nikititz, who was his cousin and next heir, but 
who refused it. It was then presented to his 

brother 
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brother Alexander, who also declining/to accept 
it, ollbred it to a third, that acted alter the saute 
maimer. The fourth took it, only to present It 
to a kuez, who was not related to the family, 
and who also refused it. Theodore, therefore, 
to whom it was now returned, flung it on the 
floor, saying, “ let hint be emperor who picks 
it up." lioris Gudenow then stepped forward, 
and took it, to the great dissatisfaction of all the 
Russian nobility, and a considerable part of the 
nation. It has been suspected, and not without 
reason, that his brother-in-law, tired .of seeing 
Theodore feign so much longer thaiThe expect¬ 
ed, administered to him a slow poisoil? "’The 
czarina seemed so well convinced of this cir¬ 
cumstance, that she reproached lions wilE the 
murder of her husband, and refused to sec or 
speak to him during Theodore’s illness. 

In this prince terminated the family cfRnric, 
which had governed Russia upwards of Sevetj 
hundred years. 


chap. in. 

From the Extinction of the Lineage of Ruric 
to the Accession of the present reigning Fumilj 
of Romanoiu. 

• 

W HEN the six weeks of mourning . n 
for the dealh of Theodore had ’ ‘ 

expired, lioris assembled the nobility and “ ‘ ‘ 
principal citizens of Moscow, and thus addressed, 
them : " I restore to you (he sceptre of the late; 
" czar. After the trial which I havemadc,! can- 

" not 
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" not consent to bear the burden of a crown, t 
“ quit the throne; and do you fill it with whom 
" you please.” Having thusspoken, he withdrew, 
and retired to a nionastrv at the distance of three 
mile*, leaving the astonished assembly in the 
utmost, perplexity, relative to the manner in 
which they were to act. Some of his creatures 
observed, that the present meeting was scarcely 
iufticii ntly numerous for determining so impor¬ 
tant an affair, and that it would be proper and ne¬ 
cessary to convene deputies from all the cities 
and provinces of the empire. 

This advice was approved and followed, and, 
afftf some debates, lions was nominated to suc¬ 
ceed to the vacant throne ; but he artfully re¬ 
fused the crown, and caused a report to be 
spread by his emissaries, that he was about to se¬ 
clude himself entirely from the world, and to 
assunv.'i.he monastic habit; whilst others of them 
published a rumour, that the khan of the Tartars 
was advancing at t(je head of an innumerable 
army, to invade IiuiVfa when destitute of a so¬ 
vereign. At tfiis alarming intelligence, the 
people ran in crowds to the convent, tearing 
their hair, and beating their breasts, like men 
frantic w ith despair, and vow ing that they would 
never quit the place, till Boris should have pro¬ 
mised to become their czar. Pretending to be 
overcome by their prayers and intreaties, he 
accepts the crown, saying, " Well then, 1 will 
" be your sovereign, since providence so or- 
“ dains.” 

At the same time, he ordered all the nobles 
and the soldiers to meet him at Zirpokow, on 
the frontiers of the empire, whither he repaired 
at the appointed time, and where he found an 

army 
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army of five hundred thousand men assembled, 
and ready to receive his commands. With this 
immense force he took the field, in order to 
repel the Tartars, who had no idea 6( committing 
the slightest act of hostility. Instead, therefore, 
of meeting the numerous enemies that had beeii 
expected, the only Tartars that appealed was a 
single ambassador, aco mpanied by a small train 
of attendants, who was going to Moscow to pro¬ 
pose an alliance with Boris. Counterfeiting, 
however, great surprise and astonishment, he 
exhibited to the ambassador the spectacjg of his 
army drawn out in battle array, of a mock 
engagement, of a military entertainmenTT'and 
dismissed him load 'd with presents. On the 
nobles and the soldiers he bestowed great lar¬ 
gesses, which procured for him a new oath of 
allego ance. lie then displayed hisinagnificenoe 
and liberality, by regaling, during six *weelfT 
successively, ten thousand cliosen men under 
rich and sumptuous puvdioiy, where they were 
treated with the most exquMte viands^furnished 
in large profusion. 

In tiie mean tithe, confidential persons were 
sent to Moscow, who announced that the Tartars, 
intimidated by the prudence, and the formid¬ 
able preparations of the new czar, had not dared 
to advance. The people, believing this report, 
walked forth in crowds to meet the, pacific 
conqueror, whom they conduced in triumph 
into Moscow, where he caused himself to bo 
crowned by the patriarch. During that cere¬ 
mony, the humane and compassionate Boris 
made a vow not to shed any blood for five years, 
nor to condemn criminals to any severer doom 
}han banishment. In consequence, a greakn»m- 
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bar of noVms, who were not in the interest of 
Boris, were soon sent into exile under various 
pretexts. Those, who might seem to have any 
claim to the crown, were prohibited to marry; 
and Theodore Nikititz Romanow, to whom the 
late czar had ottered his sceptre, was thrown into 
prison, and separated from his wife. They 
were afterwards compelled to enter into dilli-r- 
pnt convents, to lake monastic vows, and to 
change their names. Theodore assumed that of 
Philaretus. 

^ . -In the midst, however, of these sue- 

. ' ‘ cesses, the bosom of Boris became corrod- 

etl by chagrin. A terrible famine re¬ 
duced Moscow, and th“ adjacent country, to 
such extremity of distress, that the most shock¬ 
ing cruelties were committed, by the nearest 
.relations upon eacli other; and, in many fami¬ 
lies, ffie fattest persons were killed ro supply- 
food for the rest. Even parents devoured their 
own children, and children their parents ; and 
an ocular witness attests, that a number of as¬ 
sembled women having decoyed a peasant into 
one of their houses, hilled and eat both him and 
his horse. This dreadful calamity continued 
for a great length of time ; and, not withstanding 
the etlorts of the emperor to alleviate the general 
distress, there perished five hundred thousand 
persons in the city of Moscow only. 

To this scourge was added the inquietude ex¬ 
cited in the mind of Boris, by the resurrection 
of Demetrius, whom he had ordered to be mur¬ 
dered. It will be recollected, that a report had 
been propagated, that the mother of Demetrius, 
in lieu of her soil, had substituted another child, 
whom she delivered to. the ,i->assins, and who 

sulfered 
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•uflFeml in his sirad. Whether this Demetrius 
was the person lie pt(‘.tended to be, or an impos¬ 
tor, is a point difficult to be ascertained. By 
some means, the report of his being alive., 
readied the ear of Boris, who, being extremely 
uneasy at llie rumour, employed every possible 
method to know the truth. Many persons were 
interrogated, and several questioned by torture. 
.Others were banished ; and the mother of De¬ 
metrius was removed to an obscure place, six 
hundred miles from Moscow, where she was 
fctrirtly confuted. At length, how east, Boris 
received certain intelligence, that Two monks 
hud eloped front a convent and cs^apecf' into 
Poland; one of whom was supposed, fro^i his 
.age and figure, to be the person who was the 
object of his inquiry. The c/or tried every 
means to have Demetrius delivered up to hi m 'c, 
but finding his efforts inetfeetunl for thUtjmr- 
po.se, he sent a party of Cosines to murder him, 
which however, they could.not perform. This 
conduct of Boris naturally*Continued" the belief, 
that this tvas the real Demetrius, atm that the 
czar was not free from a conviction, that another 
child had been put to death in his stead. 

By a concurrence of extraordinary circum¬ 
stances, the young fugitive friar, whom we 
shall henceforward call Demetrius, obtained 
tiie confidence and friendship ot a Lithuanian 
nobleman, who recommended Tiim to the pala¬ 
tine of Sandomir. The palatine received him 
with great kindness, and promised him all the 
assistance in his power in restoring him to the 
throne of his ancestors. Through lies recom¬ 
mendation, the republic of Poland entered strong¬ 
ly’ into the interest of Demetrius. The proofs 

Vol. XXII. T offered 
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offered by the proscribed youth were examined 
in the diet; they were pronounced convincing, 
and lie was acknowledged as legimate Jicirto the 
crown of Russia, and an army levied to place 
him on the Russian throne. In the mean time, 
an embassy arrived from Boris, to remind the 
king- of Poland of the peace which subsisted be¬ 
tween him and the czar ; to insist on his deliver¬ 
ing up Demetrius; and to warn him that Lis 
assisting that impuslor, as he tunned him, would 
occasion a war between the two nations, of 
which Jie might afterwards have cause to ic- 


TtfE grandees of Poland, unintimidated by the 
menaces of the czar, raised lour thousand men, 
at t[ie head of whom they placed Demetrius, 
who marched directly into Moscow, where many 
places immediately declared fur him. 1 his suc- 
CiBs, added to the miseries of the still raging 
famine, and the appearance of some extraordi¬ 
nary phenomena in the air, occasioned the ut¬ 
most constarnation a*i\l dismav among the Mus¬ 
covites. iluris, extremely alarmed, assembled 
an army of two hundred thousand men, hut dis¬ 
tracted with suspicions, knew not to whom to 
confide the command of his troops. Concluding 
from the general complexion of his allairs, that 
it would be difficult, and perhaps impossible, to 
oppose effectual resistance to Demetrius, in a 
moment of despLir he took poison, of which he 
died. Such was the end of Boris Gudenuvv, a 
man of strong parts, great courage, and a perfect 
master in the art of dissimulation. He scented 
formed to govern; and had it not been for his 
cruel and tyrannical temper, no prince would 
have been more beloved by his .{subjects. 

Oa 
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On file death of Boris, his son Theodore, ^ ^ 
who was only fifteen years of age, and j (jo5 
had b eon educated amidst flatterers and 
parasites, was raised to the throne. The conduct 
of this prince was brutal and insolent, and his 
disposition tyrannical. r l fit; army had not been 
informed of the death of Boris, when an officer, 
named Bosmanoil, arrived from Moscow, with 
orders to assume the chief command of the troops, 
and to administer to them the usual oath of fide¬ 
lity and allegiance to the new czar. Rut in¬ 
stead of faithfully discharging his trys%*he per¬ 
suaded the soldiers to revolt to Demetritpj,,who 
received them with the greatest affability and 
kindness. • 

This defection of the army was soon known at 
court, where it occasioned the utmost consterna¬ 
tion and dismay. Every one resolved to_ ac^C 
suited, best his interest and advantage ; and the 
name of Demetrius immediately resounded 
through the whole city of Jk)scow r . The people 
entered the palace, which fliey .plutTderfed, and 
imprisoned the young czar, his mother, sister, 
and other relations. Demetrius beffig informed 
of these transactions, sent an order for strangling 
Theodore and his mother, w hich was accordingly 
executed. A few days after, he made his public 
entry into Moscow, and was crowned 80 " ^ yj 
vereign of ail the Russias, with ^ie great* j 
pst solemnity and magnificence, in the 
midst of universal plaudits. 

Notwithstanding these successes, a party was 
formed against him, at the head of which were 
three brothers, of an ancient and noble family, 
named Zuski. They declared that Demetrius 
was an impostor, whose design was to extirpate 
F 2 the 
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the nobilitv, to overturn the religion of Russia, 
and render the people slaves to Poland. The? 
czar being informed of this conspiracy, caused 
tire Ztiskis to be arrested, condemned the two 
younger of three, to banishment, and the eldest 
to be beheaded. Jixtraoruinarv preparation® 
were made for the execution, that the example 
might awe the malcontents and (poet faction; 
the criminal was already on his knees upon the 
stall old, and momentarily awaited the fatal 
stroke of the executioner, whose hand was up- 
fitted, iifieo Demetrius sent Zuski his pardon, 
and committed his punishment into exile. Tha 
czar was afterwards guilty of the decisive error 
of njniust immediately recalling him, and even 
granting him his favour. 

lliis conspiracy, and the causes which had 
^.occasioned it, ought to have rendered Demetrius. 
txfraBelv circumspect and cautious in his conduct 
towards the Russians : but, having been indebt¬ 
ed for his good fortune to the Poles, he continu¬ 
ed to slioj* them attentions, which excited the 
jealousy of his subjects. The palatine of San- 
domir had, from his protector, become his father- 
in-law ; and Demetrius’s marriage with the prin¬ 
cess introduced at court the German manners, t» 
which the complaisant husband appeared to 
give a preference. He even affected to disre¬ 
gard and coutemn many of the rites and cere¬ 
monies of the ffussians, their frequent ablutions, 
their gi nuflexious before images ; and he indulg¬ 
ed himself in the use of veal, which they consi¬ 
der as impure food. The uugreatful Zuski too* 
care artfully to point out to public notice these 
acts of imprudence, which might exasperate 
the Russians against their sovereign; and als» 

fomented 
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fomented and exasperated tile discontent thus 
excited. 

Though Demetrius was repeatedly forewarned 
of the designs of the conspirators, he neglected 
to take proper means for his safety, and had only 
thirty guards about him, when Zuski came at 
the head of an insurgent multitude to attack the 
palace. The czar immediately arose, and the 
cries of the wounded and the dying informing 
him of the cause of the tumult, he snatched a 
sabre, with which he would have engaged tha 
conspirators; but being surrounded ci^3ll sides, 
he leaped from a window, broke his thigh In the 
fall, and remained helpless on the spot. In this 
condition, he was taken, and carried into the 
great hall of audience, where a strong guard 
was set over him. The conspirators put to death 
all the Poles they met with, treated the.Pai 
ladies with the greatest brutality, and the em¬ 
press herself escaped from the last.insult only by 
the assistance of a Russian Judy, who concealed 
her under her garments. • • 

Zuski flattered himself, that, by dint of threats 
he should obtain from* Demetrius a declaration, 
that the story of his mother having substituted 
another child in his place was false and without 
foundation. But the unfortunate czar still boldly 
maintained the legitimacy of his birth, and ap¬ 
pealed to the testimony of his»mother. Zuski, 
therefore, had recourse to the dowager-czarina, 
and insisted on her declaring upon oath whether 
the captive prince was her son or not. Shs 
clined for some time to give an answer to this 
question, but at length confessed, that her 
ctytid had been put to death. Zuski returned 
with, this rSply; upon whiqh Demetrius ad¬ 
it 3 vane fed 
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vancod such cogent arguments in re ful at ion of 
that confession, whether feigned or extolled by 
fear, that, through an apprehension h n his 
words should produce conviction in the minds 
ol his hearers, lie w as murdered. Ilis dead bodv 
was afterwards stripped naked, and abandoned 
to'the outrages of the populace, who dragged it 
through the streets of .\ioscow, to the very spot 
where Ziiski hud received his pardon at the. 
moment of impending death. Hid the people 
intend this as an indirect, censure of tin: mistakes 
lenity ofdii' unfortunate Demetrius; or was this 
act designed to cast a reproach on the ingratitude 
and baseness of his murderer? 

(if'eat pains w ere taken liv Zuski to publish 
all the reasons, which could tend to establish a 
belief Unit Demetrius was an impostor; but the 
•Ji^thnpnieSj which he adduced, were, even at 
the lyin', considered as futile and unsatisfactory ; 
and when Set. in opposition to those w ith w hich 
nature herself had duniished that unfortunate 
prince, hie proofs fall to the ground. It had 
been observed in his childhood, that one of his 
legs was shorter than tRe other, and that lie 
had a wart under his right eye : the emperor 
Demetrius had the same marks. Besides, we 
can scarcely imagine that so prudent and gene¬ 
rous a nation as the l'oles, should have been 
mistaken in an ^llirir, which they to attentively 
examined. Ur, if we suppose that a wish of 
keeping the Russians employed at home, by 
domestic and intestine dissentions, should have? 
induced them to favour the imposture, how 
could the palatine of bandomir It are consented 
to sacrifice his daughter to a man, whose rank 
, and 
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4nd birth would have admitted the slightest 
suspicion ? 

Immediately after the death nf Deme-^ ^ 
trius, the nobles and senators at Moscow y^g' 
proceed to the election of a new sove¬ 
reign ; and their sulfrages being equally divided 
"between Zuski and John Galitzin, one of the 
assembly observed : ” These lords are of equal 
merit, and we have done our duty ; but in order 
to decide this matter, let us consult the people, 
that no person need blame our conduct.” This 
advice was approved and followed y«.nd the 
suffrages of the people determined the election 
in favour of Zuski. If the remembrance of 
Demetrius caused him no remorse, at laast » 
shadow of that prince disturbed his repose: for 
the name of shadow may be properly given to a 
kind or phantom of the latB czar, whiejj q£yer 
made its appearance. Two noblemen who were 
discontented with the government of their coun¬ 
try, without exhibiting lji|ri to view, published 
that he still existed. They raised an army, 
combated and defeated Zuski, but were in their 
turn defeated, made prisoners, and put to 
death. 

To this shade succeeded a real being, who 
has been called a third Demetrius. He was a 
schoolmaster at Socola, a small town in Polish. 
Russia, and pretended that, notwithstanding the 
fracture of his thigh, in consequence of his leap 
from the window, he had been carried off in 
the midst of the confusion by some faithful sub¬ 
jects, and transported to that remote place, where 
he had undertaken the instruction of children, 
for the sake of gaining a livelihood. If tbn 
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Poles were deceived on this occasion, it was 
because they were willing to be so ; for this new 
Demetrius was far from exhibiting the sains 
symptoms of characteristic truths as the first. 
The only points that favoured a resemblance, 
were the countenance of this impostor, a coinci¬ 
dence of age, and a large stock of effrontery. 

But the Poles, whose interest it was to excite 
disturbances' which might divide and distress the 
Russians, gave every assistance in their power 
fo this pretender. The impostor, therefore, soon 
found MittV'lf at the head of an army of sixty 
thousand Poles, and eight thousand Zaporog 
.Ciissues ; with which he attacked the czar’s 
-forces, and defeated them with great slaughter. 
The victor, whose numbers were daily increased 
by multitudes of disaffected Russians, pursued 
■•fe vanquished to the gates of Moscow, and laid 
xiegeto the city. Zuski, finding it difficult to 
extricate himself from the impending danger, 
Tcleascd the palatineiiof Sandomir and his daugh¬ 
ter, on condition of their employing their inte¬ 
rest in engaging the king of Poland to withdraw 
his forces, and desist from aiding the pretender 
Demetrius. IS'o sooner, however, were they 
at liberty, than thev determined to embrace so 
favourable an opportunity of revenging them¬ 
selves on Zuslti. Accordingly, having repaired 
to the camp of the Poles, the widow of the first 
Demetrius appeared with a splendid retinue, 
Acknowledged the impostor as her husband, and 
treated him with great kindness and lespect. 
He- received her with all imaginable pomp, and 
with demonstration of unfeigned joy. Thtspublio 
testimony in his favour, induced great numbers 

U 
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*o join him, who h?d hi 111 crto clrttiht'ecl' his legi¬ 
timacy, and almost all Russia declared for the 
'mpostor. 

Rut the widow of the first Demetrius-neither 
acted sincerely, nor cordially, for she did not 
preserve for him either the friendship or the 
assistance of the Poles. These, having aided 
the impostor merely for the sake of obtaining, 
from the emperor Zu.ski certain objects which 
they had in view, changed sides, and assisted the 
czar in expelling the schoolmaster. He fled inti> 
Tartary, where he was afterwards assassinated. 
The Russians, weary of Zuski and Ins govern¬ 
ment, imputed to him the series of misfortunes 
by which they had been aiflieted during his 
reign; and as those calamities, among which" 
are principally to be reckoned the horrors of 

war, arose chiefly from the Poles, the Russians 
thought they might more easily repair their 
past losses, and prevent any future injuries, by- 
choosing an emperor from that nation. Zuski 

was, therefore, deposed, sftlven, and.immured in 
a convent, where he died ofehitgrin* or of poi¬ 
son voluntarily taken. 

The crown was offered to Uladislaus, ^ ^ 
theson of Sigismund, king of Poland,who, ^ ' 

instead of presenting himself to receive it, 

*ent before him an army of Poles, that committed 
every species of disorder. At lengh, the con¬ 
tinued delays of Uladislaus, the insolence and 
licentiousness of the Poles, and the impatience 
t>f the Russians, who saw no end of their mise¬ 
ries, excited the people to discontent and insur¬ 
rection. They loudly complained of the outrages 
they had received from the Poles, who ought to 
have protected and defended them ; and thd 
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Polanders, apprehending a general revolt, forbade 
tile inhabitants to assemble or bear arms. In¬ 
censed at this prohibition, an universal insurrec¬ 
tion took place in Moscow; and the Poles finding 
themselves unable successfully to oppose the 
Russians, set tire to the city, and the conflagra¬ 
tion consumed one hundred and eighty thousand 
houses. During tire pretended reign of L'ladis- 
iaus, which continued only three years, another 
Demetrius made his appearance, who, being 
betrayed by his adherents, was taken and put to 
death. 

The efiRvion of Uladislaus being rendered of 
no effect by his never appearing to aeecpt the 
crown, llie Russians proceeded to the choice of 
•a ndw sovereign. They w ere, however, great¬ 
ly divided in opinion, -several wishing for u 
foreign printe, as less susceptible of predilection 
^h,'f«veur of any particular family ; while others, 
jealous of the national glory, insisted on having 
a native of the country to rule over them. After 
many perspns had been named and rejected, 
one of the Electors proposed Michael Thcodoro- 
witz Romanow, son of Philaretus, that relative 
to whom Theodore on his death-bed had granted 
his sceptre, and whom Boris, after he obtained 
possession of the throne, had separated from 1m 
wife and confined in a convent. He had been 
carried a prisoner into Poland, but, having taken 
orders, was decollated with the title of bishop. 

This proposal was greatly approved by many, 
especially by the people, who thought him 
possessed of qualities, w hich W'ere necessary tbr 
preserving the tranquillity of the state. He 
vvas temperate, pious, and prudent; and, though 
only seventeen years of age, the Russian noble,i 

who 
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who knew him, represented him fn the others as 
capable of restoring the empire to it? pristine 
splendour ami greatness. The assembly, how¬ 
ever, not willing to deride absolutely in his 
favour, till they were better acquainted with his 
character, deputed two of their number to wait 
upon his mother, and to desire she would send 
her son to Moscow. That affectionate parent 
was no sooner informed of the purport of the 
message, than she wept and lamented for her 
son, who, she imagined, was demanded of her 
only' to undergo the same fate, whijJ> She last 
czars had suffered. Being encouraged, how¬ 
ever, hv the remonstrances of her friends, she 
suffered him to depart. Michael obfained*the < 
approbation of the assembly ; for, though some 
of the electors considered his youth as an objec¬ 
tion, the majority exclaimed, “ The AlmigJjtE, 
who has chosen him, will also assist and protect 
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CHAP. IV. 

From the Accession of the now reigning Family 
of Romunou), to the Extinction of the mate 
Race of that Lineage. 

T HE commencement of th0 reign of , _ 
Michael ThcoJorowitz equaled the . „' 
most sanguine expectations of his friends, ]01 ' i ' 
and exhibited strong marks of prudence and 
ability. His disposition was mild and engaging; 
he delighted in the arts of peace, and was deter¬ 
mined, il possible, to efface the remembrance of 

the 
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the cruelties of his predecessors. His first act 
was an invitation scut to his father, who had 
matured his wisdom upder affliction, and w'as 
grown grey in adversity. Having taken no 
part in the late intrigues, the old man had no 
presentments to : ratify. The son always shewed 
a respectful defereuce to the opinion of his 
father, whose advice was the rule of his conduct. 
The constant proofs which he exhibited of filial 
piety and affection, gained him the love and 
admiration of the nation ; and he merited the 
general esteem of his subjects, by bestowing the 
greatest attention on every object that could be 
conducive to the welfare of his people. 

ljy married the daughter of a poor but virtuous 
man, whom the messengers of the czar found at 
his plough, when they announced to him the 
honour which the emperor intended to confer 
eu"OTs family. Eudogia, equally virtuous as 
beautiful, gained the love of the whole nation, 
by her prudent and condescending behaviour. 
Distressed innoceute always found in her a 
sincere friend ; and the poor never applied to 
her in vain. She proved herself w orthy of the 
emperor’s choice, and assisted her husband, in 
proportion to her abilities, and in the degree 
suitable to her sex, in supporting the burden of 
the government alter the death of his father. 

Michael Theodorowitz was so much respected 
by his neighbors for his equity, prudence, and 
piety, that, besides the crowd of his own subjects, 
who were attracted to his court bv a sentiment 
pf veneration for his person and government, it 
was constantly adorned by the presence of em¬ 
bassadors from many princes'of Europe and Asia, 
jvho were desirous of obtaining and preserving 
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the friendship and alliance of so great a mo¬ 
narch.—Ye sovereigns, desirous of vain glory, 
was not this renown infinitely more estimable, 
than that which is acquired by conquest and the 
force of arms ?—This great and pacific prince, 
beloved by all his subject, who considered him 
as their father and friend, died in the forty-ninth 
year of his age, and the thirty-third of his reign, 
and bequeathed his crown to las sou, then in hist 
sixteenth year. 

Alexis Theodorowilz, who succeeded ^ 
to the throne on the death of his fathaf, ^ ' 

had not, like him, the good fortune to oe ' 
guided in the first steps of his career by a Men¬ 
tor interested in the happiness of him and Jus 
people. Michael i i.agined that he had wisely 
appointed as his counsellor and first minister, 
lioris Morosou, a man till then held in estimation 
and respect, and possessed of great abilitie^tmt 
unfortunately tainted with the spirit of ambition. 
He advised Alexis to marry the' daughter of 
Miloslauki, a nobleman oT’small fortune, but 
strongly attached to the interest of the minister ; 
and he himself soon after espoused the sister of 
the empress. Iso sooner were the nuptial cere¬ 
monies performed, than Morosou, now brother- 
in-law to the czar, and Miloslauki, his father, 
associating themselves with Leponti Stepanowitz 
Plesscou, chief judge of the supreme court, 
fqrmed a triumviral cabal, and*took into their 
own hands the entire management of the govern¬ 
ment, while the young emperor passed his time 
in the enjoyment of pleasures which they were 
careful to afford him. 

Their authority was exercised with effrontery 
>vh:ch exasperated the people. Plesscou made 
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open traffic of justice ; Milnslauki publicly sold' 
plhces and employments ; and Morosou enjoyed 
his pre-emin'iicc, with disgusting haughtiness 
and ostentation. Tlie inhabitants of Moscow, 
who had experienced the paternal government 
of Michael, exhibited their resentment at these 
exactions and oppressions. They petitioned the 
czar, but in vain : the bnjars, who attended the 
emperor, followed the instructions of Morosou ; 
ami no answer was returned, nor any grievance 
redressed. Exasperated at this neglect, they 
lost all nqjience : they proceeded to the utmost 
excesses ot unbridled licentiousness, not indeed 
agajnst the czar, whose inexperience they' par¬ 
doned, and whose innocence they respected, but 
against his faithless ministers, and their accom¬ 
plices and agents, whom they loudly demanded 
to-be put to death. Alexis complied with the 
wisITOs of the populace, and with difficulty saved 
fhe life of his father-in-law, by sacrificing the 
others. Taught by this lesson, Morosou after¬ 
wards became mild/’aliable, just, and obliging. 
The czar also was instructed by this act of 
popular vengeance to beware of reposing unli¬ 
mited confidence in his ministers, and to guide 
the helm of the empire with his own hand. 
Accordingly, the sequel of this prince’s reign 
was peaceful and happy, if we except some in¬ 
considerable wars, of short duration, which he 
waged with thf Swedes, the Poles, and other 
neighbouring nations. 

During this reign appeared a daring impostor, 
who pretended to be the son of the great duke 
Basilius Iwanowitz Zuski ; but whose name was 
yimoska Ankaduna, and was the son of a linen- 
draper at Wologda. His father having perceiv- 
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fcd in him some murks of an extraordinary genius; 
was at much expcnce in his education, and be 
became a person of consequence among his ilii- 
teraft countrymen. Iiis pleasing voice, and 
taste in singing the hvmns and canticles of the 
church, recommended him to the archbishop, 
who took hint into his service, in which he 
behaved so well, that feeling an esteem and 
regard for him, he gave him his grand-daughter 
iu marriage. This alliance, which might have 
been very advantageous to him, finally proved 
his ruin. His good fortune now be gun, to turn 
Itis brain: he. assumed the quality ot son-in-law 
to the waivude, nr governor of Wulogda. After 
the death of the archbishop, lie dissipated.tlie. 
fortune of his wife, and went v, ith his fan ily to 
Moscow, where, through the recommendation 
and assistance of a friend, he obtained a lucrative 
office, attended with responsibility. it*’this 

new station, he recommenced his career of plea¬ 
sure and extravagance; ajid finding that hi* 
first payment of taxes to "the .czapjjvculd be 
greatly defective, be borrowed of one of his 
friends the pearls and rings of his wife, under 
pretence of a ceremony which required some 
show. These he squandered in dissipat.on, like 
every thing else of which he obtained possession; 
and, when called upon for restitution, he denied 
that he had ever received them, i 1 is wife, the 
archbishop’s grand-daughter, Reproached him 
with his perti iousness and dishonesty : upon 
which, fearing that he might be called to an 
account for his arrears to the treasury, and that 
his wife would be an evidence against him, he 
shut her up in a stove, set fire to the house, and 
burned her to death. . w- . 

€ 2 .After 
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After this horrid transaction, Timosha escaped 
secretly into Poland, and it was thought at Mos¬ 
cow, that he had perished in the conflagration, 
with the r»-st of his family. Understar/ling, 
however, that the czar was about to send an 
ambassaJor to the king of Poland, and that his 
living at Warsaw was known in Russia, he went 
to (Jhinielnisky, general of the Cossacs, who 
enjoyed considerable authority, and begged his 
protection against the persecutions which he 
suffered, he said, on account of his being nearly 
related t^the prince Basilius Iwanowitz Zuski. 
The embassy sent bv the czar, was, he affirmed, 
for the purpose of demanding him. Timoska 
carried on this imposture with such art and ad- 
dr ess, that he insinuated himself into the favour 
of Chmielniskv, and acquired considerable re¬ 
pute. But as the name, which he had assumed, 
begSh to give him a dangerous celebritv, he did 
not think the general’s protection sufficient, or 
that he was safe “jen in the Ukraine. He, 
therefore,, ‘suddenly quitted Poland, and repair¬ 
ed to Constantinople, where he abjured Chris¬ 
tianity, and was circumcised. The fear of pu¬ 
nishment for crimes committed in the Turkish 
dominions, induced him to visit Rome, where 
he became a Roman catholic. 

From Rome he repaired to Vienna, and thence 
proceeded into Transy 1 vania to prince Ragotzkv, 
who gave him litters of recommendation to Chris, 
tina, queen of Sweden. That princess received 
him with the greatest kindness, and, believing 
his story, allowed him an honourable subsistence. 
The Russian merchants residing at Stockholm, 
acquainted the czar with the pretensions of this 
impostor, who now affirmed that he was the son 
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of Basilius Iwanowitz Zuski. Proofs demon- 
fctralivti of the imposture were immediately col¬ 
lected and sent into Sweden ; and the queen be- 
in" undeceived, ordered him to be arrested and 
thrown into prison. He found means, however, 
to effect his escape, and fled to Brussels, where 
lie .sought the protection of the archduke Leo¬ 
pold. Dissatisfied probably with his reception, 
or with the little advantage which this place 
seemed to promise him, he went to Leipsic, 
where he embraced Lutheranism, and.w^ote his 
confession of faith in the Latin larf£tf?ge. lie 
afterwards visited Ncustadt, in the duchy of 
Holstein, where, in consequence of letters from 
the czar to the duke, he was arrested, and sent’ 
prisoner to Moscow. 

Ilis behaviour then became ridiculous and in¬ 
consistent. At sometimes he affirmed tha? he 
was the son of Zuski, and at others, that his fa¬ 
ther’s name was Basilius Domitian 1 . 'Stunetimes 
he endeavoured to make jfiem belike that 
was a Polander, and maintained lhat. neither his 
person, language, nor manner of life, boro any 
resemblance to those of the Russians. A* length 
he returned to his former story, and impudently 
asserted, that he was the son of the czar Basilius 
Jwauowitz Zuski. He told a romantic tale, of 
which the most important episode was, that the 
khan of Tartary had wished *o employ him 
against the czar, and to give him the command 
ot one hundred thousand men for that purpose; 
hut that he bore too great a love to his country 
to involve it in confusion, aud that God had pre¬ 
vented him from engaging in so criminal an un¬ 
dertaking. He spoke the-Latin, Italian, Ger¬ 
man, and Turkish languages with great ace.u- 
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racy and fluency. A person, who was employ¬ 
ed to examine him, contrived by dexterous ma¬ 
nagement to draw from him even a written con¬ 
fession of his imposture ; but when that docu¬ 
ment was again produced, for the purpose of 
extracting from him a formal and oral disavowal 
of his pretensions, he denied his own hand¬ 
writing, and, from that period, persevered in 
asserting himself to be the son of Zuski. He was 
put to the torture in presence of several noble¬ 
men; but he still affirmed that that assertion 
was true 1 ?" In short, notwithstanding the testi¬ 
mony of his mother, of his relatives, and of 
those who had known him in his employments 
and in his pleasures, he obstinately maintained 
his point, never contradicted himself under the 
greatest sufl'erings, and sufl'ered capital punish- 
meitf at Moscow. 

During the reign of Alexis Theodorowitz ap¬ 
peared also another impostor, who was a Cossac, 
and had a b agreeabft person and uncommon un¬ 
derstanding, and seemed to be about twenty-five 
years of age. It is said, that mere chance dis¬ 
covered yvho he was, and that he himself was 
ignorant of his own birth; but it seems more 
likely, that Uladislaus, who could ill brook the 
loss of the Russian crown, instructed him how 
to act, that he might serve as a pretext for de¬ 
claring war against the czar, and be the means 
of transferring the empire to himself. It is, 
however; affirmed, that as this Cossac was de- 
acendiug into a hath in the little town of Sam- 
^mrg, in Polish Prussia, some marks of an ex¬ 
traordinary kind were observed upon his back ; 
that Dmielouski, the treasurer of the crown, be¬ 
ing infqrpied of these circumstances, asked hifn 

several 
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srveral questions, and examined those strange 
characters; but that, not being able to under¬ 
stand them, he sent for a Russian priest, who, 
in a public assembly, immediately read “ De¬ 
metrius, the son of Demetrius.” Ihese charac¬ 
ters were made to signify, that this young man 
was the son of Griska Utropeja, the first usurper 
that took the name of Demetrius. It was .Slid, 
that his mother, the daughter oi the palatine of 
Sandomir, had been delivered of him in pr:son, 
and that the wife of a Cossac havjnj been 
brought to bed at the same time, aiftitferchange 
of children was effected; and that a Russian 
priest, who baptized the son of the princess, 
seeing him likely to remain unknown, had”m-’ 
printed those characters between his shoulders, 
by means of a certain indelible liquor. Such 
was the improbable account of this Demetrius. 

This impostor appeared at the court of Po¬ 
land, where he was treated as the son of the 
czar, and connected himself with the famous 
Galga, a Tartariau prince, who’was tfffcre a pri¬ 
soner, and afterwards ascended the throne of 
Tartary, But on the death of Uladislaus, the 
complexion of alfairs was materially changed 
by the election of John Casimir ; and Demetrius, 
fearing that he should be delivered up to the 
emperor of Russia, with whom the new king 
seemed desirous of living in ptttce and friend¬ 
ship, retired to Revel, and from thence to Swe¬ 
den; but, not thinking himself suflicier.tlv safe 
in that country, he withdrew into lioistein. 
The duke owing the czar a large sum ol money, 
he wgs informed, that, if he w ould deliver this 
impostor into the hands of the Russian monarch, 
the debt would be remitted him—a proposal 

which 
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which was readily accepted, Accordingly, the 
pwtended Demetrius was seized and sent to 
Jdoscow, where he was confronted by an old 
twirmij who called herself his mother, lie 
was prosecuted as a disturber of the public tran¬ 
quillity, and, being convicted, was condemned 
to be put to death, which was executed soon af¬ 
ter. These examples prove what effects may he 
produced by daring boldness on the one hand, 
and credulity on the other, in a country be¬ 
nighted with the darkness of ignorance. 

^fbout this period, Stenko Razin, chief 
1 Jfjy* Cossacs, excited a dreadful rrbcl- 

lion against the czar. The cause of his 
discontent was said to be the ignominious death 
of his brother, w ho had commanded the Cossacs 
that served in the Russian ai my, during theram- 
paigr/s of 10.54 and 1055, against the Poles. 
The knez George Alexowitz Dolgorucki, com¬ 
mander in chief of all the forces employed in 
■the expedition, ordered the Cossacs to remain in 
the fielcP'as long as he pleased ; but not being 
accustomed to be compelled in their actions, 
they abandoned the Russian general, and rang¬ 
ed themselves under the banners of their own 
leader. This thief, who was Stenko Razin’s 
brother, Dolgorucki called to an account for the 
conduct of his men, and ordered him to be 
hanged. This wvas the pretext of Stenko for 
taking up arms against liis sovereign ; and, at 
first, he appeared to be actuated by the incen¬ 
tives of patriotism, the glory of his nation, and 
the desire of just vengeance ; but, after his first 
successes, it was manifest that he was influenced, 
bv ambition. 


He 
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He commenced his depredations on the river 
Wolga, where he took and plundered all the 
small vessels that he met with, and killed the 
men that refused to engage in his service. He 
th cn put himself at the head of an army of his 
countrymen, and ransacked every to. mi, church, 
and monastery in the neighbourhood ; and man li¬ 
ed from thence to laik, a city situated on the ri¬ 
ver of the same name, which divides the king¬ 
dom of Astracan from the country of the Cal- 
niucs. He then proceeded to the Caspian sea, 
and advanced to the frontiers of Pycsp, •where 
he pillaged the towns, and massacred the inha¬ 
bitants. He had captured a Persian princess, 
who was beautiful and compliant Eeing i*ne 
day on board his yacht, amusing himself on the 
Wolga, and intoxicated with wine, he suddenly 
addressed himself to lhat river, ami, after enu¬ 
merating the rich presents which lie had made 
his partisans, spoke as follows:—-"And thou, 
" noble Wolga! thou, wh# hast wafted to me 
' such abundance of gold, silver, olher 

precious effects—thou, my friend and deltn- 
“ der, to whom 1 am indebted for my fortune 
" and advancement—1 have e ven thee ao- 
" thing: but 1 will now prove to thee nv gra- 
" titude." Having con ludect thes 1 words, tie 
took the princess in his arms, and thre" hor into 
the river, with the pearls, diam nds, and oth r 
ornaments, with which she wasViorned. What 
heightened the barbarity of this action was, 
that the lady was equally admired for the en¬ 
dowments of her mind as for the beauty of her 
person, and had always treated him with the 
greatest kindness. 


The 
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The grand principle of this rebel’s policy, 
and by which he attracted numbers of soldiers 
to his standard, and retained them under his 
command, was to all'ect no pre-eminence over 
the (Jo.vsaes, except in the. moment of battle, to 
appear only as lheir equal, and free from every 
otner wish than that of establishing the empire 
of liberty*. lie allowed them to indulge in 
every species of licentiousness, that lie might 
render them equally culpable as himself. After 
he w as defeated, therefore, by a just retribution, 
the punishment was also exten cd to the peopl% 
who werelhc accomplices of his crimes, and the 
sharers of his iniquity. 

Delgorucki, the general who vanquished 
Stenko, erected a tribunal at Arsamas, where he 
executed so severe a judgment upon the rebels, 
that the avenues of the town seemed to resi mble 
the-terribe picture winch the poets have given 
us of Tartarus. Jn one place were seen heaps 
of dead bodies, {jeadiess, and smeared with 
blood; in,others, numbers of wretches impaled 
alive, littering fnghful shrieks, and suflering a 
thousand deaths at once; and on all sides gib¬ 
bets, on each of which were hung forty or tifty 
men. Within the space of three months, more 
than eleven thousand persons were judicially 
condemned, and suffered death by the hands of 
the executioners. 

Stenko, aiarfticd at the lose of his soldiers, 
and the dereliction of many of his friends, who- 
ellected a reconciliation whh the government, 
knew- not where to seek an asylum. At length. 


* Mu-kind, alas ) hive been las Oftca deluded by li- 
miltr prcimccft* 

ke 
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he .suffered himself to be persuaded, that the 
czar had forgiven him, and was extremely de¬ 
sirous of seeing him at Moscow. He put im¬ 
plicit faith in this report, and travelled thither 
with his brother, who repeatedly represented to 
him on the journey, that punishment and death 
would more probably be their lot, than a par¬ 
don. Steiiko, however, w.,s so credulous as to 
confide in the assurances he had received, and 
did not perceive his error till he met a wretched 
waggon, in the midst of which was erected a 
gibbet, .sure omen of his death, whilst jpen fol¬ 
lowed, after he had been obliged to undergo the 
torture. 

Such was the termination of an enterpriza, 
which might have been attended with the most 
lamentable consequences to the Russian empire, 
if Stenko had been equally prudent as daring/ 
The rebellion, however, is said to have cost 
Russia one hundred thousand fighting men; for 
even a greater number perislifd by famine and 
disease, than fell !>v the e*Jge qf the sword. 
These terrible executions were repugnajfto the 
humane heart of Alexis, who regretted that he 
■was under the sad necessity of putting so many 
persons to death ; but, in certain conjunctures, 
such executions are necessary for the prevention 
of greater evils. Besides, if is only an act of 
justice to declare, that he omitted impracticable 
means of rendering his governmSnt mild and 
equitable. Though possessed of personal cou¬ 
rage, he never engaged in war, except when 
lie could not avoid it; and he incessantly la¬ 
boured to promote the peace and happiness of 
his subjects. The whole of his subsequent life 
was employed iu rectifying and repairing, by 

the 
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the wisdom of his administration, the faults and 
errois into which he had been ted in his youth, 
by Ins t’>o great contideiiee in his favouiites and 
ministers. He died in the forty-sixth year of 
his age. 

^ p Bv his first wife, Alexis left two sons, 
j |) _ u ' Tlieodore and John, and one daughter, 
the princess Sophia. The children of the 
second marriage were Peter, and a princes call¬ 
ed Natalia. Theodore Alexowitz, who was born 
iu luo7, was eighteen years of age when he 
ascended the throne of Russia. Possessing all 
the good qualities of his father, his constitution 
■was unfortunately w’euk and deluate, and did 
not promii? him a long life. On his accession, 
he found the empire engaged in a war with the 
Turks, which he carried on with such ability 
gi.d vigour, that it was attended with success on 
his side. A peace was concluded between the 
two powers, by which the Cossacs, who had 
put the.nseh'es unc^er the protection of the Ot¬ 
toman court, \yere \;iven up, and the grand- 
sigiiior‘ f becaine guarantee of a treaty between 
the czarind the khan of Tartary, by which the 
latter engaged to prevent his subjects from 
making incursions into the Russian provinces. 

Theodore had berm too much employed in 
military ali’airs, since his accession to the^lirone, 
to execute the designs he intended for the good 
of his people.* Faithfully attached to the pru¬ 
dent conduct of his father, he invited foreign 
offi ers into his country, endeavoured to polish 
Russia, and to introduce into the empire useful 
establishments. Thinking it absurd and unjust, 
that any should pretend to be entitled to great 
distinction, high honours, and the most impor- 
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tant employments of the state, merely on ac¬ 
count of birth, and without the lea't regard to 
merit, he ordered all the nobles of the empire 
to attend him, with the charters and privileges 
of their titles, which, when presented to him, 
he threw into the fire, and declared that thence 
forward all honourable or profitable prerogatives 
should be solely granted to talents and virtue. 
But laudable as this design might appear, it 
could not be properly executed. The distinc¬ 
tion annexed to birth in some measure seems ne¬ 
cessary, in order to^preserve a due subordination 
in the state. The czar, however, followed that 
principle in disposing of the throne, when he 
perceived his end approaching. Of his two 
brothers, John the elder, was of competent age ; 
but his mind was weak, his sight short, and he 
was subject to epileptic fits; and Theodore con¬ 
sidered him as unfit to provide for the necessities 
of an empire beginning to emerge from bar 
barism. Having, therafore^a greater regard foi 
the welfare of his countfy, than for the cus 
toms which had hitherto prevailed, he declared 
Peter his successor, who, notwithstanding his 
early youth, had showed a taste for the sciences 
and useful-knowledge, and consequently excited 
a hope, that he might realise projects of utility 
to Russia. 

The princess Sophia, third daughter of the 
emperor Alexis Michaelowitz by his first wife, 
leaving her retirement in a convent, to which 
an ancient law had subjected the female off¬ 
spring of the czars, had been very assiduous in 
attending on her brother Theodore, during hu 
illness, and found means to engross a consider¬ 
able share in the administration of affairs. Her 
<• Vcu.. XXH. H genius 

th 
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genius was extraordinary, and might have berm; 
of great service to the state, had it not been ac¬ 
companied with an unbounded ambition, which 
excited her to aim at becoming mistress of the em¬ 
pire, by endeavouring to disannul the nomina¬ 
tion of Peter, and to substitute in his stead the 
weak prince Jolm, ill whose name she hoped to 
govern Russia. 

Tiieedore was scarcely dead, when the nomi¬ 
nation of a prince, only ten years of age, to be 
his successor in the throne, the exclusion of the 
elder brother, and the intrigues of the princess. 
Sophia then sister, occasioned a most dreadful 
rebellion. Like all other despots, the Russian 
emperors had formed lor themselves a guard ex¬ 
clusively attached to their persons, similar to the 
janissaries of the grand-signinr, and to whom 
were given the appellation of slrelilzc.s-. The 
princess Sophia convened an assembly of the 
princes of the blood, the generals of the army, 
the bojars, the bishops, and the principal mer¬ 
chants, to yvhom she -represented, that, by right 
of seniority and merit, the empire ought to de¬ 
volve to John; and, upon (putting the conven¬ 
tion, she promised the strrditzes ail increase of 
pay, and made them some valuable presents. 
She also caused a report to be privately circu¬ 
lated, that Alexis had been compelled to prefer 
the younger to the eldey brother by a faction, 
who, after having extorted from him that nomi¬ 
nation, had poisoned luin to prevent his retract-' 

in s il - 

At length Sophia furnished the strelitzes with 
a list of forty obnoxious persons, at the head of 
which was the name of Von Gaden, who had 
been physician.to the emperor Theodore. All the. 

other* 
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others were nobles, enemies, it was said, to their 
corps anti to the state, and, therefor' , meriting 
death. Those incensed soldiers hurried to the 
palace and through the city in quest of their 
destined victims. Von (laden, it was reported, 
had administered poison to the late emperor, and 
was, therefore, the particular object of tlmir re¬ 
sentment. In their search for him, they net ?. 
young man of the same profession, whom they 
seized, saying, “ You are a physician, and if 
yuu did not poison our master 1 In on ere, ■ e 
liave poisoned others, and therefii' e* de..< i • e 
death:” and having thus spoken they killed him. 
At length, thev discoverd Von (laden, who had 
disguised himself in a beggar’s habit, and dragged « 
him to the palace: the princesses, Ijy whom he 
was beloved, and who reposed some confidence 
in his skill, implored pardon for him on theit 
knees, and assured the strelitzes, tiiat he was 
an able physician, and had taken great care of 
their brother Theodore. 'Ij*e sol uiers replied, 
that he deserved to die, not only as a jJhysician, 
but also as-a sorcerer ; because a dried toad and 
a great snake had been found in his house. The 
revoiters then appointed a tribunal, of which 
only one member could write, and which con¬ 
demned him to suff er death. The same judges, 
in like manner, passed sentence upon the ac¬ 
cused "nobles, whom they executed by cutting 
them in pieces with their sabres.* While these 
miscreants thus glutted their fury in the presence 
of the princesses, others laid violent hands on 
those that were odious to them, Or obnoxious to 
Sophia. 

These acts of cruelty terminated with , 
proclaiming the two princes, John and J ' 
feU-j, joint sovereigns, and associating 

II 2 their 
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their sister Sophia in the government, as co-re¬ 
gent. She then approved of ail the crimes of 
which the strelitzes had been guilty, rewarded 
their services with the forfeited estates of their 
victims, and permitted them to erect a monu¬ 
ment, on which were inscribed the names of the 
persons that had been put to death, and who were 
represented as traitors to their country, f inally, 
she granted them letters patent, expressive of 
her thanks for their zeal and fidelity. 

Sophia married John to a young lady of the 
house of'Soltikoff, in order that if they had is¬ 
sue Peter might lose for ever the hopes of re¬ 
taining the crown. The imbecility of the elder 
brother, and the youth of Peter, allowed Sophia 
to enjoy all the honours of sovereignty : her bust 
appeared on the public coin ; she signed all dis¬ 
patches ; and possessed the first seat in the coun¬ 
cil, and a power without controul. The czar 
Peter, who was nowin his eighteenth year, mar¬ 
ried a lady contrary to the inclinations of his 
sister. Sophia, therefore, formed a design 
against* the life of her brother, Peter. Having 
concerted her measures, she made choice of the 
president of the strelitzes to execute this bloody 
deed. The czar Peter was at that time atObro- 
zensko, a country seat three miles distant from 
Moscow. To tins place, the president and six 
hundred strelizes immediately repaired; but the 
latter, struck ‘with horror at the thought of shed, 
ding the blood of their prince, privately in¬ 
formed the czar of his danger. Peter had only 
time to escape to the convent of the Trinity, 
which was also a palace and a fortress; and had 
he remained an hour longer at Obrozensko, he 
would have been dethroned, and perhaps mur¬ 
dered. 


Petet 
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i Peter then summoned the bojars to attend him 
at tiie convent, ordered troops to be raised in 
owerv tow.it, a it d having published an account of 
the attempt made against his life, was visited by 
a numerous body of noblemen and gentlemen. 
.Sophia endeavoured to engage the st.relitzRs to 
espouse her cause; but they, notwithstanding her 
injunctions to the contrary, inarched directly to 
the convent, and assured the czar of their fide¬ 
lity to his person and government. She was af¬ 
terwards arrested ; and her partisans were taken 
•'••id punished with death. When lhit executions 
u! the conspirators were terminated, Peter or¬ 
dered Sophia to he imprisoned and deprived of 
all authority. Thus ended the regency of thrt 
princess, who governed the Russian Empire 
during several years; but endeavouring to en¬ 
gross the whole power, she lost both her autho¬ 
rity and liberty, and was confined in a convent 
till the time of her death, which happened fif¬ 
teen years after this transajhon. Some efforts 
u ere indeed made by her partisans to’reinstate 
her in herfornier situation; but they proved vain 
and ineffectual. 

Peter returned to Moscow, and made his pub¬ 
lic entry into that city on horseback, attended 
by a guard of eighteen thousand strelitzes, and 

xompanied by his wife and mother. The czar, 
dohn, who had not been-concerned in the late 
transactions, affectionately receive!) him at the 
palace gate ; and the two brothers embraced each 
other. From that time, Peter is to be . _ 
considered as sole Sovereign ; since, from ' ~T’ 
the period of this revolution to the year 1 y " 
Jd9b, inwhiehJohn died, the latter led a pri¬ 
vate and retired life, and scarcely took any far- 

. Id 3 ther 
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ther part in the governing of the empire, than 
that of signing his name to the public edicts. 

If we would duly appreciate the actions of 
Peter I. we ought to consider the condition of 
Russia, when he commenced his reign. It was 
slavishly observant of ancient usages, most of 
them barbarous and stupid, but so fondly che¬ 
rished by the nation, that the task of reform ap¬ 
peared almost hopeless. Some of the czar’s pre¬ 
decessors, however, had endeavoured to disse¬ 
minate knowledge through the empire; and wb 
have hefute seen, that, by persevering efforts, 
one of them had procured learned men and ar¬ 
tists, civil and military preceptors. But though 
exhortations and favours were unsparingly em¬ 
ployed, neither that prince, nor his successors, 
could produce much effect on their subjects. 
Peter, however, determined to try another mode 
of experiment: he set out in the retinue of an 
embassy, which he sent to visit several courts. 
He held no lank in,the ambassadorial train; but 
it was well knqwn that he was the Russian mo¬ 
narch. At one time a sovereign, at another 
time a private individual, he now conferred with 
kings, and now mingled in the company of ar¬ 
tisans. Motives of curiosity have sometimes in¬ 
duced monarchs to travel, and to handle the tools 
of workmen for their pleasure and amusement; 
but Peter alone sought to render them familiar 
to him by practice, in order that he might be 
able to estimate and direct those persons, whom 
he should send to instruct his subjects. 

• What a striking spectacle must it have been 
to behold the czar, at the age of twenty-five, 
quitting the luxury of a court, condemning 
himself to a life of toil, and by his courage and 

perseverance. 
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perseverance, surmounting every delicacy and 
every repugnance ! in consequence of an acci¬ 
dent which had befallen him in his early years, 
he dreaded water so much, that, on being ob¬ 
liged to cross even a rivulet, he was seized with 
a cold sweat and convulsions. In order, there¬ 
fore, to conquer nature, he plunged into a river, 
and that element, whicli had hitherto been the 
object of his aversion, became one of the prin¬ 
cipal theatres of his triumphs. 

Peter having arrived at Amsterdam, disguised 
himself, repaired to the dock-yard of'bajrdam, 
and enrolled himself among the ship-curpentrrs.' 
He was astonished at the multitude of workmen 
Constantly employed; the order and exactness 
observed in their several departments; the great 
dispatch with which they built and fitted out 
vessels; and the incredible quantity of stores 
for th e ease and security of labour. Clad and 
fed like the rest of the carpenters, the czar, 
worked in the forges, the.rope-walks, and tlia 
mills. From the construction of a boat, he pro¬ 
ceeded to that of a sixty-gun ship, which was 
begun by himself, and finished with his own 
hands, and which he sent to Archangel. These 
occupations did not prevent him from attending 
the lectures on anatomy, surgery, mechanics-, 
and other branches of practical philosophy cul¬ 
tivated in Holland. From Amsterdam he sailed 
tu England, where he followed title same manner 
of life as in Holland. The Dutch carpenters 
had taught him the practical part of ship-build¬ 
ing; but the English instructed him in the funda¬ 
mental principles of the art. In short, nothing 
escaped the notice of this prince: his attention 
was directed to astronomy, arithmetic, watch¬ 
making 
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Waking, allc] hydraulics. Wishing t-ointroduce 
every species of knowledge into his dominions, 
in; sent irto Russia a colony of between six and 
seven h.ndrod ingenious men, in the several 
arts and professions. 

The measures which the czar had taken on 
le aving his dominions, produced the best ellect ; 
and whilst in the character of a ship-wriglit, 
he was handling the axe and the saw at Saar- 
dain, his troops gained successive victories over 
the Turks and Tartars on the frontiers of Rus¬ 
sia. Thest troops, indeed, had been formed by 
himself: theiV exercises, their discipline, had 
< ^instituted, as it were, the amusements of his 
boyish days. Scarcely was Peter sullicicntlv 
ttnl'e to carrv a musquet, when lie assembled 
around him a number of youths of his own age, 
in whose company he accustomed himself to 
martial manoeuvres. He made them pass, and he 
passed himself, through the different military 
grades. That 'corps increased in number, and 
swelled to an army, remarkable for courage and 
bravery, and of which every individual was 
personally known to the czar. 

in order to teach the young bojars proper sub¬ 
ordination, with which they were hitherto un¬ 
acquainted, he successively occupied the .Sta¬ 
tions of drummer, corporal, serjeant, lieutenant, 
and captain, while the commands were given 
and executed inn the name of Lu Port, a Pieds 
montese gentleman, who had become the favour¬ 
ite of Peter, and had proved himself worthy of 
his confidence. Le Fort had nut been instructed 
in military knowledge, nor was he a man rf li¬ 
terature, having never applied to any particular 
aid or science; but, like the czar, he ovai? in¬ 
debted 
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debted for every thing to his own genius. He 
became a general, took cities, and won bat¬ 
tles. In the midst of these military exercises, 
Peter did not neglect the navy; and as he 
had made Le Fort a general, though he had 
never borne any commission by land, .so he raised 
him to the rank of admiral, though he had ne¬ 
ver before commanded at sea. The czar passed 
also through the various grades in the naval ser¬ 
vice. His example was a powerful stimulus to 
the Russian nobility, who disdained not the low¬ 
est ranks in the militia, when they mrw that the 
emperor, instead of viewing thefti with con¬ 
tempt, beheld them with pride and compla¬ 
cency. 

After a successful campaign against the Turk! 
and Tartars, Peter, wishing to accustom his peo¬ 
ple to glory as well as to military toil, marched 
his army into Moscow under triumphal arches, 
embellished with pompous decorations, and ac¬ 
companied with illuminations aiid fire-works. 
The soldiers who had tougilt on hoard Venetian 
vessels against the Turks, moveS first ih proces¬ 
sion. 'ille generals, admiral Le Fort, and the 
other officers, took the precedency of their so¬ 
vereign, who, in order to demonstrate to the 
nobility by his own example, that merit ought 
to be the only road to military preferment, de¬ 
clared he had no rank in the army. The bustle 
and joy of this ceremony boing terminated, 
public rewards were distributed to the brave, 
and punishments inflicted on the cowards. 

By order of the czar, the troops had already 
changed their long garb, and now wore a short 
dress, which was lighter and better suited tp 
their movements. In order to naturalize these 

innovations 
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innovations among his subjects, he delcr-vninetl 
to send a number of the young nubility of his 
empire to travel, as he had done, into foreign 
countries, where lltev might acquire knowledge, 
and adopt ttie manners ul outer nations. Con¬ 
vinced, likewise, that politeness or civilization 
cannot be introduced or preserved without the 
intercourse of the two sexes, the czar esta¬ 
blished assemblies, at which himself appeared 
in person, anil to which he invited ladies and 
their daughters, who dressed after the manner 
of tile southern nations of Europe; and tor thesa 
entertainments he published regulations. He 
encouraged the emulation of dress, dapeing, 
moderate play, and decent familiarity. Thus 
gradually and imperceptibly did Peter change 
the Russian costume. The long robe was worn 
by many nations, on account of its requiring 
less fashion and art; and tor the same reason, it 
was usual among the people to sutler their 
beards to grow to an enormous length. The 
czar found po difficulty in introdueiugthe French 
mode of dress, and the custom of shaving, 
among his courtiers; but the people were more 
stubborn, and lie was under the necessity of im¬ 
posing a tax on long robes and beards. The an¬ 
cient gravity, which was tinctured with a gloom 
of rnidancholy, gave way to ail easiness of man- 
fler, that w r as the precursor of gaiety. 

The reformation of the church, which in 
many countries is considered as a difficult and 
dangerous attempt, w r as accomplished by Peter 
with great facility. The patriarchs had some¬ 
times contested the imperial authority; and the 
bishops had arrogated to themselves the power 
of condemning to death, and other corporeal pu¬ 
nishments. 
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nishments, contrary to the spirit of religion, 
and to the subordination of government. The 
czar, therefore, deprived the clergy of their 
authority, and entirely abolished the dignity ol' 
the patriarch. Considering that, as his domi¬ 
nions tv ere ili peopled, the celibacy of the 
monks was contrary to nature and to the public 
good, a multitude of cloistered young men 
and women, who made a vow to retire from the 
world and its services, appeared to him a dan¬ 
gerous institution. He therefore ordained, that 
none should be admitted to a monastic lil'<*, till 
the age of fifty; and he prohibited every one 
invested with a public employment from enter¬ 
ing a convent. In Russia marriages had hitherUi 
been performed after the custom of Turkey and 
Persia, where the parties do nut sec each other 
till the contract is signed. That ridiculous cus¬ 
tom the czar abolished. Notwithstanding the 
repugnance of the church, he obliged the nation 
to adopt the Roman calcnt^tr, ant) introduced 
the common arithmetical figures iyto lire exche¬ 
quer and public offices, from whence they made 
their way into the compting houses of merchants. 
The chief part, however, of these improve¬ 
ments did not take place till alter Peter had 
quitted the united provinces. 

Having seen the English fleet, anil the dot lew 
Vards in Holland, he wished also to observe the 
military discipline of the b'erinarls, and there¬ 
fore proceeded to Vienna, where lie had an in¬ 
terview with the emperor Leopold, who was 
the natural ally of the Russians against the 
lurks. Peter was ready to depart from Vienna, 
m order to repair to Venice, when he received 
information- that a rebellion had broken out in 

his 
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his dominions. This insurrection had been ex¬ 
cited partly by the old bojara, who were strong¬ 
ly attached to their ancient customs, and partly 
by the clergy, who considered all Peter’s inno¬ 
vations as so many acts of sacrilege. It may 
also be supposed that the princess Sophia, who 
was immured in a convent, w r as not wholly un¬ 
concerned in this transaction, since the rebels 
declared they would place her on the throne, 
instead of a prince, who, under pretence of po¬ 
lishing his kingdom, delivered it into the hands 
of foreigners, and placed them at the head of 
every department of the administration. 

Superstition, which sheds its baneful influ- 
^pce over the world, and is held in reverence 
by the vulgar, was soon diffused from the com¬ 
mon people of Russia to the strelilzes, whom 
Peter, previously to the commencement of his 
journey, had dispersed into the frontier posts, 
sufficiently remote from each other, in order to 
prevent their junction. They knew that their 
former conduct had excited the indignation of 
the czar, aiui that he would at some earlier or 
more distant period find means to destroy their 
body. Under this idea they quitted their garri¬ 
sons, assembled to the number of ten thousand, 
and set out on their march to Moscow, to gain, 
as they pretended, certain information whether 
the czar was alive or dead. The regency de¬ 
monstrated ter them the falsity of that rumour; 
and endeavoured by intreaties and menaces to 
induce them to return to their duty, and to re¬ 
occupy their former posts: but the strclitzei 
obstinately persisted in their design, and conti¬ 
nued to advance. Their approach excited the 
greatest consternation in Moscow, An engage- 

men 
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ment was now inevitable: the action was bloody 
and obstinately contested, and the strelitzes being 
defeated, laid down their arms. 

The czar arrived in the capital of his domi¬ 
nions, before it was known that he had quitted 
Germany. He inflicted a dreadful punishment 
on the leaders of the revolt; the rest of the stre- 
litzes were drafted into different regiments; 
the corps was entirely suppressed; and their 
name abolished. He confided the care of his 
person to the cadets, whom he had himself rear¬ 
ed and disciplined. • # 

These transactions were followed by a war 
against Sweden, which was at that time , 
governed by the celebrated Charles XII. j-Q 0r 
The Russian army having penetrated into 
Ingria, laid siege to the citadel of Narva; but 
being attacked by the Swedish monarch with .a 
very inferior number of troops, the Russians 
were entirely defeated, and compelled to retire. 
.Peter, however, was not prevented by this war 
from attending to the plans ^lich he had formed 
for the welfare ofhiskingdom. Having c9ptured 
Nyenschantz, a fortress at the mouth of the Neva, 
he laid the foundation of St. Petersburgh, which 
was destined to rival the city of Moscow, and 
which the residence of the sovereign hassince 
rendered the capital of the empire. He la¬ 
boured to unite the Caspian and the Black sea, by 
means of'a communication between the Don and 
the Wolga. lie covered his plains with beauti¬ 
ful cattle, which, together with their herdsmen, 
he brought from Saxony. He erected manu¬ 
factories for cloth, linen and paper; Opened 
the mines of Siberia; invited and protected 
smiths, braziers, armourers, founders, and arti- 
Vol. XXII. I sans 
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saus of every kind; and established printing- 
offices, public sell mils, and hospitals, 

Inthemean time, Charles, who had com- ^ „ 
pulled Augustus, king of Poland, to re- j-Q- 
sign his crown, not only obliged the troops ‘' 
of Peter to evacuate Lithuania, but penetrated 
into the provinces of the Russian empire. In¬ 
vited by the hetman ol the Cosxacs, who promis¬ 
ed to revolt from the czar and to join his arniv, 
the Swedish monarch was induced to proceed to 
the Ukraine, where Ins situation became e\- 
trumulv critjcal and dangerous. Charles, how¬ 
ever, laid sirgr to Pulton a, u strung city in that 
prov incp ; hut living attacked by the czar with a 
jmmei'tms and powerful army, 1 1 is troops were 
cii Iirely defeated, and himself obliged to seek 
safety in flight. 

.('Jiarles having fled to Constantinople, in¬ 
terested the divan in Ins behalf, who considered 
him as an unfortunate hero, and resolved to assist 
him. Peter suddenly beheld himself menaced 
by an unexpected (lie, and v as obliged to have 
recourse to means of defence. But lie imprudent! v 
advancedtuo far into the enemy’s country; and 
having arrived at Yasxy in Moldavia, experienced 
a want of provisions, ami found himself com¬ 
pletely surrounded on the l’ruth by the Turks, 
w ho amounted to upwards of two hundred thou¬ 
sand men, whilst the Russian army did not con¬ 
sist of mure than twenty thousand troops. Re¬ 
duced to desperation, the czar sat in his tent, 
and beheld' at once his labours destroyed, his 
hopes defeated, him! himself more unfortunate 
than the Swedish monarch at Pultowa. 

Fur the safety of his army and of himself, the 
czar was indebted to Catharine, who was then 

his 
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his mistress. That woman, who afterwards be¬ 
came so renowned, was unacquainted with her 
father, and scarcely knew either her mother 
or the place of her birth. In her fourteenth 
year she married a dragoon of the Swedish gar¬ 
rison of Marienhurgh, at the. capture ofwlnch by 
the Russians, she was taken prisoner, and em¬ 
ployed in the general's kitchen, where, by her 
mental [towers and her personal graces, she. won 
the affections of her master, from thence she 
passed into the family ol prince Menzikotf, who 
was not less struck w ith her attractions', aruj with 
whom she continued till she became the mistress 
ot the czar. Peter having accidentally met her 
at the house of the prince, was pleased with h er 
turn of mind, and gained possession of her per¬ 
son. By assiduity and attention, by the softness 
and complacency of her manners, and by a tem¬ 
per singularly guy and chearful, Catharine ac¬ 
quired an absolute sway over the mind of the 
emperor. She calmed his impetuosity, consoled 
him iu his anxieties, ann ‘watched ov er his 
health. * 

She had attended him in his campaign against 
the Turks. Peter, reduced to desperation, had 
determined, to cut his way through the enemy 
during the darkness of the night; and after giv¬ 
ing positive orders that no one should approach 
him on pain of death, retired to his tent in great 
agony. The principal officers assembled at this 
important crisis, in the presence of Catharine, 
and drew up certain preliminaries, in order to 
obtain a truce from the enemy. Without the 
knowledge of Peter, plenipotentiaries were dis¬ 
patched to the grand-vizier, with whynu. a peace 
was concluded, on conditions more nj^f^patf than 
1 A . ' 7 : , in 
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in so desperate a situation could have been rea¬ 
sonably expected. Catharine, who had charged 
herself with the office of prevailing on the em¬ 
peror to ratify what had been done, ventured to 
enter his tent, w hereher efforts were crowned with 
success. Ontlnsoccasionsheobtaiiied greatpopu- 
larity, and her wise and prudent conduct preserv¬ 
ed the czarand his army froincertain desiruction, 
j-j This meritorious service induced Peter 
l'"2'f to s’ ve ^ er hand, and to place on her 
1 ' head the imperial diadem. 

Previously to this last transaction, a peace had 
been concluded between Russia and Sweden, 
which ceded to the czar Livonia, Esthonia, In- 
gria, and parts of Carelia and Finland. On oc¬ 
casion of this treaty, so glorious to the empire, 
great festivities were appointed, and the senate 
and synod offered to Peter, the conqueror of tiie 
Baltic, to exchange the title of czar for that of 
emperor and autocrat of all the Russias, to which 
was annexed the honourable surname of the Great. 

Peter, however, after alj his noble institutions 
and his liberal attempts to civilize his people, 
was himself no better than an enlightened bar¬ 
barian. Inventive, bold, active, and indefati¬ 
gable, he was formed for conceiving the most 
magnificent, and for executing the most difficult 
and daring designs; but unfeeling, impatient, 
furious under the influenee of passion, and a slave 
to his own arbitrary will, he was shamefully pro¬ 
digal of thejives of his subjects, and did not en¬ 
deavour to combine their ease and happiness with 
bis glory and personal greatness. His savage 
ferocity and despotic rigour was exercised against 
Alexis, his only son by his first wife, who, hav¬ 
ing led an abandoned course of life, and dis¬ 
covered 
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covered an inclination to obstruct the czar’s fi- 
vourite [dan of-civilization, was compelled by bis 
father to sign in 1714, a solemn renunciation of his 
right to the crown. But lest that deed should 
not jirove sufficient to exclurle+he czarnwitz froin 
t he succession, Peter assembled an extraordinary 
court, composed of the principal nobility and 
clergy, who condemned that unlortuuate, though 
seemingly weak and disolute prince, to sutler 
death, without prescribing the manner in which 
it should be inflicted. 

Alexis was seized with strong convulsion?, and 
expired soon after the dreadful sentence was an¬ 
nounced to him; but whether in consequence of 
the agony occasioned by such alarming in telH* 
genre, or by other means, is uncertain. , It is 
only known, that Peter then had, by his beloved 
Catharine., an infant son, who bore hlf ov<n 
name, and whom he designed (or his successor ; 
and as it is probable, that the. .birth of this 
son had accelerated the pn^ccutimi, and inrreas 
etl the.severity of the procecdiug.vagaiusw Alexis, 
wiiorn his father had before threatened to disin¬ 
herit, the friends of Catharine might possibly 
hasten the death of the same prince, in order to 
avoid the odium of his public execution. But 
whatever might be the cause of the death of the 
czarowitz, the young Peter, whom the emperor 
had ordered all bis subjects to acknowledge as 
lawful Jieir to the crown, did not long survive 
him. 

^ j At the age of fifty-three years died 
\~ 2 j' Peter the Great, Catharine purchased 
the most costly marble, and invited the 
most able sculptors of Italy to erect a mauso¬ 
leum for the departed hero. It was adorned 
I 3 with 
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with emblematic devices, inscriptions, and an 
fcpitaph, containing in epitome, his entire his¬ 
tory. She also caused medals to be struck and 
copiously to be distributed among the foreign 
ambassadors, and all the great men in the em¬ 
pire. On one side appeared the bust of Peter 
the Great; and on the reverse, was the empress 
with the crown on her head, a globe and a scep¬ 
tre lving beside her on a tabic, and before her 
a sphere, sea-charts, plans, mathematical instru¬ 
ments, arms, and a caduceus. In the back- 
groun'd an edifice rises on the shore; and an 
arsenal is discovered with a ship at sea. In clouds 
above, supported by Immortality, appears the 
dtfunct emperor, who exhibits these treasures to 
Catharine, and says to her, “ Behold what I 
" have left to you.” 

On the decease of Peter the Great, Catharine 
ascended the throne of Russia, and, from tire 
commencement of her reign, conducted herself 
With the greatest benignity and gentleness, and 
by that means secured the love and veneration 
61' her subjects. She had borne to the late czar 
several children, of whom two daughters sur¬ 
vived him, and have obtained a place in his¬ 
tory; Anne and Elizabeth Petrowna. It is pro¬ 
nouncing her eulogy, when we say, that during 
her administration it could not be perceived that 
the head of the empire had hcen changed. The 
genius of Peter the Great, as if it had been in¬ 
fused into her soul, still continued to direct the 
government, and to watch over the glory of the 
empire. Her indefatigable zeal for the welfare 
of her subjects, as well as her gratitude, prompt¬ 
ed her to pursue with undeviating exactitude 
^ie plan which Peter had formed for the civiliz- 
- ation 
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atio'n of his people. During her reign, the em¬ 
pire enjoyed the blessings of peace. 

In compliance with the wish expressed bjr 
her husband in his last moments, she married 
her eldest daughter, Anne Petrowna, to the 
duke of Holstein; and the fruit of this marriage 
was that unfortunate prince, afterwards Peter 
III. Of the young son of Alexis, who was at 
that time the only remaining male of the blood 
of the czars, Catharine took peculiar care; and, 
with the view of opening to him the-avenue to 
the throne, declared him grand duke of Kussia. 
She presided at the first session of the academy 
of Petersburg^, to which Peter had not had 
time to give the finishing form. She died at tlW 
age of thirty-eight, two years after the death 
of her husband. 

Previously to her decease, Catharine had been 
prevailed on to make her will and settle the suc¬ 
cession. Accordingly she left the throne ^ ^ 
to Peter II. son of Alexis, binder the di- ^ 0 ' 
rection of a council of regency’, at the 
head of w hich was prince MenzikofF, who, like 
herself, was a striking instance of the caprice of 
fortune. When a boy he cried pastry about the 
streets, and having obtained information of a 
conspiracy that was formed against the czar, he 
made known his intelligence to Peter the Great, 
who took him to court, where the young 
pie-seller proved himself fit for various em¬ 
ployments, and rose from one grade to an¬ 
other till he attained that of general,'all the 
while enjoying the confidence and friendship 
of his imperial master. It was at his house that 
Peter I, saw Catharine, w'ho recollected her for¬ 
mer attachment to Menzikoif, and intrusted hiip 
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with the chief management in the guardianship 
of her successor- .She had even mentioned in 
her u di that she wished peter II. to espouse the 
daughter of iVieiuikoff. 'i'he young prince, 
however, instead of following the advice of the 
late empress, gave ear to the suggestions of that 
minister s enemies, despoiled him 01 all his pro¬ 
perly, and bumsiied him, with his whole family, 
to the remote extremity of Siberia. 

Peter Ji. was extremely beloved by his people. 
Russia has since, termed his reign its happiest 
period'during a hundred years. .No war des¬ 
troyed (he population, and wasted the money 
of the empire. Every oue peaceably and se- 
MSrely enjoyed what belonged to Inin. Alter 
his accession to the throne, he wrote to his sjs. 
ter, that " God having called him to the gnvern- 
ltient of so extensive an empire, he would cn- 
' deavour to perform his duty by riding his 
1 people in righteousness and in the fear m the 
' Almighty, by heaKcening to trie, cornpluints 
‘ ot thcrjjoor add the oppressed, and, imitating 
‘ the laudable example ol'Vespasian, v im would 
' sillier no man to go sorrowful away.” What 
happiness would have redounded to Russia, 
had this emperor always thought and acted iu 
this manner, and attained an extreme old age! 
JVier, however, sickened of the small-pox, of 
which he died at the age of fifteen. On his 
dealh the male race of the family of Romanow 
became extinct, and with him perished the hope 
of the nation. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 


From the Extinction of the Male Race of the Fa - 
■miiy of Rnmanoiv, to the Commencement of the 
nineteenth Century. — „ 

O N the decease of Peter II. the. coun- ^ 

cil, the senate, the general officers, ‘ * 

ami other persons of distinction, assem¬ 
bled in order to appoint a successor ft) the throne, 
and took no notice of the will of the late empress 
Catharine. There remained three daughters of 
the emperor John, Peter’s elder brother; Ca¬ 
tharine Jwanowna, married to the duke of Meck¬ 
lenburg!], Anne lwanowna, reliet of the duke 
of Coorland, and Elizabeth who lived at Peters- 
Imrgh unmarried. From these princesses the 
council resolved to elect a sovereign, and the 
choice fell on Anne Iwanflvvna, who was at li¬ 
berty to contract anew marriage with soilie great 
man of the country, and might produce 5 native 
Russian heir to the throne. The nobles, however, 
designed to change the form of government, 
which had been hitherto arbitrary and despotic, 
to diminish the authority of the sovereign, and 
convert the Russian monarchy into an aristo¬ 
cracy. Anne was accordingly informed of her 
being elected to the sovereignty, and of the ca¬ 
pitulation annexed, by which she became mere¬ 
ly the executrix of the resolutions of the coun¬ 
cil. But, she did not hesitate to sign the instru¬ 
ment, and w r as therefore immediately declared 
empress of Russia. 


Anne, 
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Anne, however, had not been long seated on 
the throne, before other noble families, who 
constituted no part of (he council, took umbrage 
at the capitulation, which thev considered as in¬ 
jurious to the interest and w elfare of the people 
in general. The empress was, therefore, re¬ 
quested to govern in the same manner as her 
, redecessors, and to unite the council and the 
senate. Anne was very ready to acquiesce in 
this petition, which promised to free her from 
superior contrvml. She therelore convened the 
council, and having read the capitulation, tore it 
in pieces, and declared, that siie ascended the 
throne of her ancestors in virtue of her heredi¬ 
tary right, and not by the election of the no- 
bit i. 

Peter the Great had extended the confines of 
the emp.re on the side of Persia. Anne op ened 
a negotiation with the Shah, and promised to 
resume to him the conquered countries, provided 
he would .a dur and promote tire commerce w ith 
^ j. ituiisia. Accordingly, the empress made 
' h formal surrender of all her Persian pos- 
.. ssions, and the Russian merchants ob¬ 
tained very considerable privileges in the terri¬ 
tories of Persia. Anne soon after united her 
foi 'cl's to those of Austria, and attacked the ter¬ 
ritories of the Porte ; but the Russians, though 
every where victorious, after conquering Mol¬ 
davia, Asoph on the Palus Moeotis, and Oc,.a- 
kow on tlie iiuxine, were glad to purchase peaie 
by restoring the captured places. The war, 
however, recommenced, and the Russian troops, 
under the command of marshal Munich, uun — 
pletelv routed the Turks near Stavutshjf.v, took 
the Jurinss ol Khotyim, crossed the Prulh, in a do 

them elves 
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themselves masters of Yassy, the capital of Mol¬ 
davia, arid compelled the whole of that province 
to submit to the empress. But Austria having 
signed a treaty of pacification with the Porte at 
Belgrade, Russia was also obliged to conclude a 
peace. After sacrificing, therefore, a great 
number of men, and expending vast sums of 
money, a few commercial advantages werfe. art* 
the gain that accrued from these successive years 
of murderous and desolating war. 

Anne is said to have been strongly addicted 
to gallantry. Her principal favourite if us Ejnest 
John Biron, the grand-son of an hostler, and a 
native of Courland: his father, risen from the 
lowest station in the. stable to the post of chiA 
huntsman, had three .sons, to whom lie gave a 
good education. Ernest, who was the eldest, 
advanced himself at court, and aimed at digni¬ 
ties; but his origin being too notorious, he was 
rejected bv the nobles, with whom he had en¬ 
deavoured to contract an alliance. 'Anne made 
hint her chamberlain, and ne beparne her prin¬ 
cipal favourite, and was created a EussiatT count. 
He was afterwards elected duke of Courland, 
and had that dignity made perpetual in his fa¬ 
mily. Biron possessed an absolute influence in 
the government of the Russian empire during the 
reign of Anne, who prosecuted the Turkish war 
chiefly at his instigation. Tire administration 
was conducted with liimness, but marked with 
blood, under a princess who was naturally mild 
and inimical to acts of violence. But the favour¬ 
ite extorted her consent to persecutions carried 
on against the nobles, many of whom were pro¬ 
scribed and brought to the scalluld. Anna suc¬ 
cessfully executed many projects intended by- 

Peter 
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Peter the Great- She died at Petersburgh, after 
a feign of ten years, A. D. 1740. 

Previously to her death, the late empress had 
declared her niece, Anne of Mecklenburg, grand- 
duchess, and her niece’s sou emperor. She was 
the. daughter of that eldest sister, who had been 
deprived of the throne of Russia, to make room 
Vs.v 'he elevation of Anne. The princess of 
Mecklenburg had married prince Anthony [JJ_ 
l ie of Brunswick, to whom she had borne a son 
named Iwan, who soon alter his birth was de¬ 
clared by the late empress successor to the 
throne. This arrangement had been suggested 
by Birun, who had procured himself to be no¬ 
minated in her will as regent ot the- empire, and 
guardian of the young prince, during bis mino¬ 
rity. The grand-duchess., Anne, thanked Biruii 
lor taking upon hintsell the weighty chits of the 
government j but the conduct of tin- regent oc¬ 
casioned great discontents throughout the em¬ 
pire, and duke L’lric perceived liiat it would In 
no difficult matter to "deprive him of his autho¬ 
rity. Accordingly, Biron enjoyed his elevated 
•ituation only twenty-two days. With his con- 
fort, his family, and his friends, he was taken 
into custody during the night, and the next, 
morning the princess Anne received the homage, 
of the people as grand-duchess of Russia and 
guardian of her son, the infant emperor. Biron 
was afterwards brought to a trial, condemned, 
and exiled to Siberia. 

The princess Anne is said to have been ex¬ 
tremely iirdolent, and wholly engrossed by vo¬ 
luptuous enjoyments. She reposed entire conli- 
deuee in a female favourite, named Julia Meng- 
den, who acquired and preserved it by a subser- 

" vienev. 
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viency, which has been the subject of much cen¬ 
sure. Count Linar, the Polish envoy, had a fa¬ 
miliar access to the princess, and the favourite 
married the count, in order to afford him an op¬ 
portunity of entering the palace without suspi¬ 
cion. The public, however, were not to be de¬ 
ceived by this stratagem, as it was know n thffp 
the grand-duchess, an enemy to all resrrant, 
wed to indulge her appetite whenever she 
thought proper, without regard to places or cir¬ 
cumstances, The same heedless indifference 
rendered her utterly inattentive to» the ctfbals, 
which were formed around her, and of which 
she received sufficient information. 

The emperor Iwan was a very remote des¬ 
cendant of the house of Romanow, and he 
seemed rather of German than Russian extrac¬ 
tion*. The inconsistent behaviour of the re¬ 
gent, her contempt of the Russian customs, and 
the exorbitant favours she heaped on her ad¬ 
herents, who were chiefly foreigners, alienated 
the affections of the people, A new candidate, 
therefore, appeared for the crown. This aspi¬ 
rant was no other than the princess Elizabeth, 
daughter of Peter the Great, and aunt to the 
grand-duchess Anne. On the death of Peter II. 
she might perhaps have obtained possession of 
the sceptre of her father, had she made any at¬ 
tempt; but during the reigns of Catharine and 
Anne she lived in obscurity, and was revered 
and esteemed for her prudence. It is probable, 
that the project for ascending the throne of Rus T 
si a first occurred to Elizabeth on the demise of 
the late empress. 


Of-all^+rtt relations, only hii great grandfather war de* 
•ernded from fbe houre of Romao»w. 
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Acoordingly, having concerted measures with 
her physician and favourite, Elizabeth repaired 
to the guards, whom she. harangued, and, hold¬ 
ing the cross in her hand, informed them, that 
as the daughter of Peter the Great, whose ac¬ 
tions had rendered him immortal, she had re¬ 
eved to wield the sceptre of her illustrious fa¬ 
ther.The soldiers, who were easily gained to 
her purpose, proceeded with her party to the 
palace inhabited by the emperor and his parents. 
The duke and his spouse were dragged out of 
their beds, and conveyed to prison, where they 
were strongly guarded. Iwan, the innocent and 
unconscious boy, who, with no ambition to Hat¬ 
ter, had been raised to the imperial purple, was 
without consternation dethroned; and, during 
this transaction, which doomed him to a life of 
misery, was sleeping, quietly in his cradle. The 
ducal pair were imprisoned in a fortress, in 
wluch they terminated their calamitous career. 
The unfortunate I way was removed from hi.s pa¬ 
rents, acid shut up in a monastery at Oranien- 
burg, where his mental powers were left totally 
unemployed, anil he was secluded from all so¬ 
ciety. A monk, however, endeavoured to carry 
oft' the dethroned emperor ; but the attempt was 
attended, with rum to himself, and additional 
horror to the doleful situation of Iwan, who was 
immured in a dungeon in the castle of Sehlus- 
senburg. In this subterranean vault, where the 
Sun never shed its beams, he seemed to be lite¬ 
rally buried alive, and passed his time in total 
inaction by. the gloamy light of a lamp. He 
Seldom knew whether it was day or night; the 
Soldiers,-who- guarded him, were forbidden to 
(liscpurks with him; and he could scarcely ever 

obtain 
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obtain permission to behold for a moment the 
cheering light of heaven. 

Elizabeth, having thus obtained pos- 
' session of the throne of Russia, bent her 
‘ ' ' thoughts to the government of the em¬ 
pire. Linder the late regency, the king of 
Sweden had commenced hostilities against the, 
Russians, ill order to regain possessionjifcrtii- 
Jand, Yyburg, and the other provinces ceded 
by the treaty of Aysladt. The new empress 
continued the war with vigour, and the Swedish 
army being surrounded near Ilelgihgforsy anlf 
ittfpnved of all means of forcing a passage 
through the Russian troops, was obliged to capi¬ 
tulate to the enemy. At length the two ^ -p“ 
nations concluded a treaty of peace, by ’ * 

■which Russia restored to Sweden the J ' 
greater part of Finland, on condition that the 
bishop of Lubeck should be appointed successor 
to the vacant throne uf that kingdom. Thus 
Elizabeth, in the first yejrs of her reign, en¬ 
larged the borders of the empire. fc>fye after¬ 
wards soul t.ronns into Germany to the assistance 
of Maria Theresa, by which means the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapeile was concluded. 

■ A passage in the writings of the king of 
Prussia having given umbrage to the empress, 
ond that monarch having also made some re¬ 
marks on Elizabeth s manner uf life, she became 
tlie personal enemy of 1'red eric, who was sus¬ 
pected of aiming to get possession of Polish- 
Trussia and Com land. Russia and Aus- ^ ^ 
ttia agreed not only tn resist all farther j,, - ' 
augmentation of the Prussian power, but 
likewise to use their efforts for reducing it. 
M'edu'ic, being informed uf this combination, 
K 2 deter- 
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determined resolutely to meet his foes, and to 
anticipate their meditated attack. Ac- ^ jj 
cordinglv, that monarch having invaded 
Saxony, Elizabeth took a very active 
part in the wonderful contest of seven years, 
which was commenced in behalf of Maria The¬ 
resa, and would have been more sensibly, and 
pedi.-ps, fatally felt by Frederic, had not the 
grand-duke, whom the empress had appointed 
her successor, been the friend of the king of 
Prussia. Elizabeth's orders, which tended to 
rhe I'sin of Frederic, were not so punctually per¬ 
formed as they ought to have been; and many, 
who were employed in military affairs, were 
afraid of injuring the Prussian monarch, that 
they might gain the approbation of their future 
sovereign, and acted in conformity with the se¬ 
cret instructions of the grand-duke, without re¬ 
garding the commands of the empress. 

Elizabeth tarnished her reign by the institu¬ 
tion of a political court of inquisition, under the 
name of a secret state-chancery, which was em¬ 
powered to examine into, and punish all expres¬ 
sions of displeasure with the measures of govern¬ 
ment. This introduced the vilest practices: the 
lowest and most profligate of the people were 
employed as spies and informers, who were paid 
for their denunciations and calumnies, and' for 
aspersing the most virtuous characters. The 
prisons were frequently insufficient to contain 
the number of those who were accused of a 
want of respect for the government. 

Elizabeth is reported to have indulged, parti¬ 
cularly for a few years preceding her death, in 
the most unbounded intemperance and sensu¬ 
ality. She also evinced great apprehensions and 

alarm*, 
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alarms, lest she should suffer a fate similar to 
that of Amie, and is said to have cursed the 
memory of those who first conceived tlie design 
of dethroning princes, tihe continued, how. 
ever, in the undisturbed and tranquil enjoy* 
nieiii of her exalted station, and departed this 
life after a reign of twenty-one years. ^ - . 

^ ^ On tlie death of Elizabeth, ^hlhrles 
Peter L irir, only sun of the duke of 
Holstein, and who assumed the title of 
Peter 111. peace.oily ascended the . throne jo^ 
J^issia as the declared successor ofitlie lat?-em¬ 
press. He was grandson to Peter the Great and 
Catharine I. whose eldest daughter, the in Lac cye 
Anne, had nuirried his father Charles lwederic. 
il, m asreiiiliiig- tin' throne ol his ancestors, 
Peter III. inert with no opposition, his elevation 
was belicld with a passive.acquiescence, rather 
than with cheerful attachment: the public w as 
distrustful, the court r served, and in Ins own 
family ail was cold. The Prussians w ere averse 
to foreign masters, and the empCrcr was»a native 
of Holstein, and iiad nut lung been resident in 
Russia, to the manners of w hich he was ob¬ 
noxious. Ilis heart was in Holstein, and the 
Germans possessed his confidence: to the con¬ 
cerns of the empire, from which he had been 
kept aloof by his predecessor, he was cold and 
repugnant. He had disapproved of the partici¬ 
pation of Russia in the w ar against Prussia; he 
w as suspected of a design of new modelling the 
nation; of using its force for the aggrandise¬ 
ment of Holstein; of dividing himself from his 
family, and securing his inheritance to a pater¬ 
nal relation. 

Whilst grand-duke of Russia, the empress 
. 1 - r K 3 Eliza- 
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Elizabeth had given him for a wife Sophia-Au- 
gusta princess of Anhalt-Zcrbst, who, at her 
initiation in the Greek religion, and at the ce¬ 
remony of her coronation, assumed the name of 
Catharine, was declared gran l-duchess of Rus¬ 
sia; and it was settled that she should succeed 
throne, if she survived her husband. 
Great was the contrast which this pair exhibited : 
the one united grace with majesty in her phy¬ 
siognomy and deportment; whilst the other wa$ 
, M alv and ridiculous in every respect. The 
grand-duke adected the Prussian habiliments, -ef 
which he carried the forms to excess. An enor- 
fftpus hat, whimsically cocked, covered his little, 
sneering ill-featured face. He was not, how¬ 
ever, deficient in genius; but he was void of 
judgment, and " loved what was great, but 
*' loved it with littleness,” Frederic III. king 
of Prussia, was his hero, or rather his divinity ; 
and he was seen to fall on his knees before the 
portrait of that monarch, exclaiming, " Mv 
“ brother! together we will conquer the uni- 
,L verse ! ” 

Several years had elapsed, during which con¬ 
jugal tenderness, ill-cultivated, had produced 
no fruit; and Catharine weary of the barren ca¬ 
resses of her husband, procured for herself the 
gratification of becoming a mother by an in¬ 
trigue with a young nobleman of her court, 
whose name was SoltikofF. Elizabeth, being 
informed of their criminal intercourse, appoint¬ 
ed Soltikoff, under the title of envoy-extraor¬ 
dinary, to repair to Stockholm, and notify to 
the king of Sweden the birth of Paul Petrowitz, 
of whom the grand-duchess had been recently 
delivered. Catharine, feeling for her 1 separa- 
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ti<Mi frcun the,object of her choice, prepared to 
exert, with the empress, her talents and interest 
in favour of her exiled lover.' Jhlut finding her 
efforts vain and useless, she provided herself 
with another paramour, Stanislaus Poniatowski, 
a Polish nobleman, whom the British ambassa¬ 
dor to Russia had introduced, and who ttiiif'< 
terwards raised to the throne of PularfffT 1 ' The 
grand-duchess being pleased with him at a se¬ 
cret interview, to which she repaired in disguise, 
it. was agreed, that, for the purpose* of guard- . 
:ng against unforeseen accidents, aifd of securing 
him from personal danger by the privilege of 
inviolability derived from the law of minima. 
Poniatowski should go back to Poland, and re¬ 
turn vested with the dignity of an ambassador. 

This precaution was not useless, for being 
surprized by the grand-duke himself in the very 
act of furtively entering the chamber of C'atha T 
line, the privileges of his public character saved 
hirn from the first emotion* of fury; and Peter 
suffered Poniatowski to escape* and contented 
himself with obtaining his recijl to Poland. This 
was a heart-felt stroke to Catharine, who endea¬ 
voured, but in vain, to obtain a revocation of 
the doom, bv which her paramour was to be 
torn from her. However indulgent Elizabeth 
might be to her own weaknesses, she would not, 
venture to leave in her family a germ of dis¬ 
cord, which might be productive of disastrous 
consequences. 

The grand-duchess now lived at court as ii\ a 
desert, and had no visible connections, except 
W’ith young women, who, like herself, had been 
enamoured of Polish gentlemen. During this 
period, he ljid the foundations of her sufesc- 
' ~ J quent 
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quent greatness. Then it was, that she secured 
for herself fneuds against the hour of need; 
that all the men of importance were persuaded, 
by the secret connections which she formed 
with them, that they would become still more 
important, if she obtained possession of the go- 
. Te mureiit: that, while under the clonk of a 
gre'W-Aot unfortunate passion, she enjoyed some 
consolatory private adventures, several of them 
were fully authorised to suppose that they 
should fill the rank of favourites at her court. 

Each was. the situation of Catharine, wlieix 
the empress Elizabeth died, and the grarid- 
duke assumed the imperial sceptre. In the pro¬ 
clamation which announced this event to the em¬ 
pire, Peter made no men*,on of Catharine or 
lier son, an omission that to some appeared to 
presage the overthrow of the lineal succession : 
neither was there any preparation for the coro¬ 
nation at Moscow; a solemnity, rendered, by 
its usage and antiquity, highly impressive to the 
Russian^, borne of the first measures of the em¬ 
peror, however, were popular and auspicious : 
to the Hussian nobility and gentry he gave free¬ 
dom; he recalled the state-prisoners, with which 
jealousy and despotism hurl peopled Siberia * he 
abolished the inquisition, that dreadful tribunal, 
the insult of reason, and the scourge of huma¬ 
nity; he exercised his kindness on all who had 
been attached to Elizabeth ; anti lie forgave his 
enemies, and continued in their post every great 
officer of state. In a word, reflection succeed¬ 
ed to passion; to fury and violence, gentleness 
and humanity; and as if enlightened by the 
importance of his station, he shewed himself in 
an instant patient, rational, and just. 'The ad¬ 
din' ;iiste*tK\n 
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ministration of justice, the forms of jurispru¬ 
dence, commerce, the sciences and arts, became 
alternately the objects of royal attention; Peter 
visited the colleges, assisted at their delibera¬ 
tions, aud animated them by encouragement and 
reward. He gave .audience to every one, re¬ 
ceived the petitions of the people, administered 
personal justice, and laboured to obtain Am- 
fidence of the nation, and to conquer their pre¬ 
judices. 

. But unfortunately the czar was deficient in' 
the strength and firmness of character, •4wfe-‘ 
pensable to the ruler of a great nation, and 
mingled with his best plans, and most popular 
measures, frivolous appendages, or a pcrnici0&r 
Weakness. By waging war against the church, 
and diminishing its vast possessions, he irritated, 
an a superstitious and barbarous nation, a power¬ 
ful and formidable race of men. Suspected of 
Lutheranism, his retrenchment of the privileges 
of the church, however exorbitant, was con¬ 
strued into contempt for the established religion. 
His preference of the German soldiers disgusted 
file Russian troops; he disbanded the noble 
guards by whom Elizabeth had been seated on 
the throne; and deprived the horse-guards of 
their office, substituting Holsteiners in their 
place. The introduction of the Prussian exef- 
cise, which was yet to be learned, could not fail 
to displease the army. To these the czar added 
other causes of military disgust, by which the 
troops were angered and alienated. 

Soon after his accession to the throne, Peter 
■concluded a separate peace with the, court of 
Berlin, and declared himself the friend and all^- 
of the king of Prussia, whom he ordered his 
L - . troops 
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troops to join, and to act under that monarch’s 
immediate orders. Another circumstance also, 
by which he incurred the displeasure of his 

i ieopie was his projected campaign ugainsl the 
)anes, Irom whom he determined to wrest the 
territory of Sleswick, which Denmark had en¬ 
tirely appropriated, and which formerly he- 
ift^ed to the duchy of Holstein. “ I w ill get 
'' poss&ion/’ said he, “ of the heritage of niv 
" fathers ; it is of more value to rne than half of 
“ the Russian empire.” 

^ In the mean time, it was said that the rra- 
perur entertained the design ol' declaring prince 
iwan his successor, whom he had caused to be 
brought to a fortress not far distant from Peters- 
"burgh, where he liad visited him : that lie was 
inclined to disown the young grand-duke, Paul 
Pefrowitz, as his son; and that he intended to 
immure Catharine for life in an edifice, which 
hp had given orders to be erected, and to sub¬ 
stitute in her place his mistress, the countess of 
W orontzoii'. Cathafiue was informed of her 
husband’s designs against her, and meditated the 
dethronement of Peter. Seated on the throne, 
she became the invisible, but pow erful, princi¬ 
pal of the factions formed against the czar. 
Since the dis ission of Poniatowski, she had 
carried on a criminal intercourse with Gregory 
Oriotf w ho became an active and fcealoiiH mem¬ 
ber of the conspiracy, and by whose means, his 
brothers, several ofliccrs, and some companies 
of the guards, were, without understanding the 
extent of the project, w'on over to give it their 
Support. The licentiousness of Catharine, how¬ 
ever odious and insatiable, was not confined to 
OrlolF; but she knew' how to distinguish talents 
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and firmness, and in whom to confide her daring 
[dans. To the conspiracy of*Be.stucheft’, sup¬ 
ports I by his nephew the prince of Wolskon.sky, 
united v\ ith count Panin, another vi as added, of 
which tijc princess Dashko!!', a girl only of 
eighteen years of age, was the most active and 
.spirited member. Of these factions, who ache. 1 , 
in unison, though without the cogniisfftfce of 
. aeli other, Catharine was the animating spirit. 

It was at first intended to ileeiare Peter to 
have forfeited the crown by his absence, whejj. 
he had joined his arrnv and marched against (he 
Danes; but this plan being attended with diffi¬ 
culties, and one of the conspirators having begg- 
arrested, tiicv suddenly adopted a different reso¬ 
lution, and appointed tlie ninth of July as ^ 
the tlay fur carrying their design into ^ ‘ 
cxecutijin. Catharine, ignorant of what 1 
iiad been determined bv her friends, and 
lulied in a profound sleep, found herself roused 
at two in the morning bv»a soldier who was a 
stranger, ami who stood by her be‘d-side : “ Your 
" Majesty,” said he, “has not a moment to 
“ lose; arise, get ready, and follow me.” 
Having thus spoken, he instantly disappeared; 
snd the empress, astonished and terrified, called 
her favourite woman. Having dressed and ciis■ 
g .i.-cd themselves so as to be unknown to the 
ecntincls, the solJier returned, and led them tc 
a carriage which waited lor them. 

Oi-lolf; the favourite, came to meet her al 
■some distance from Petersbui-gh, and crying ow 
“ livery thing is ready,” went on before her 
Catharine, nearly exhausted bv anxiety and fa 
tigue, yet commanding herseff enough to as 
sums a .sedate apd tranquil air, reached the citj 

“ ' \ a 
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at seven in the morning. On her arrival at the 
barracks, thirty soldiers, half-dressed, ran out 
to receive the empress with shouts of jnv. 
Alarmed at the smallness of their number, she 
hesitated for a moment, and at length assured 
them, in a tremulous voice, " That her death, 
«£.' Together with that of her son, had been dr- 
“ cnK-dobv the czar that very night; that flight 
“ had been her only means of escape ; and that 
" her confidence in their attachment had iu- 
“ duced her to solicit their assistance, and to 
" put herself into their hands !’■ Her auditor^ 
trembled with indignation, and swore to die in 
.fcer defence, A crucifix was fetched, on which 
she administered to the soldiers the oath of alle¬ 
giance; and, before eleven in the morning, saw 
herself surrounded by above twr> thousand 
troops, who loudly shouted " Long live the em- 
'■* press Catharine!" She then repaired to the, 
ehurch ofKasan, where the archbishop of Novo- 
gorod placed on ber 0 kead the imperial throne, 
and, ima loud voice, proclaimed her under the 
name of Catharine II. sovereign, of all the Rus¬ 
sia*; declaring at. the same time the young 
gratld-duke, Paul Petrowitz, to be her pcces- 
sor. A Te Dtum was then chanted; and the 
empress-having proceeded to. the palace, admi¬ 
nistered to the.people the oath of allegiance. 

A rumour was on a sudden spread through the 
multitude, that Peter III, was no more, and that 
bhe procession,.with his body, was then passing. 
Several soldiers, covered with long black cloaks, 
and bearing torches in their hands, appeared on 
«ech. side of a coffin, over which hung a pall, 
^wtettfed by piae?te, whu chanted litanies as the 
•soeesafoamoyed forward* while the crowd fell 

bads 
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back respectfully on either side. This mock 
tragedy was a stratagem of the conspirators for 
deceiving the people, and appalling the friends 
of the czar. 

Catharine arrayed herself in the uniform of 
the guards, decorated with the insignia of the 
order of tit. Andrew, and mounted on h/-";e- 
back, rode through the ranks of the soldiers, ac¬ 
companied by the princess Dashkotf, who w as 
similarly apparelled. Before the close of the 
day, she was in possession of fifteen'thous-stsd- 
choice troops: the city wasin a state of defence, 
order prevailed, and no blood had been shed. 
The soldiers supplied with beer and brandy, cmp? 
pressed their satisfaction in the presence of their 
sovereign, by reiterated shouts and other marks 
of vociferous joy, and commenced their march 
against the czar. 

Peter, who had for some time resided at his 
favourite seat, the imperial country palace of 
Oranienbaum, set out on th# tenth of Julv, with 
his sportive train for Peterhoib where he in¬ 
tended to pass some days in pleasurable enjoy¬ 
ments, previously to his departure for the army. 
Ou the journey thither, he received an express 
from Peterkoff, which informed him that the 
empress had disappeared from thence. He ne¬ 
vertheless proceeded to the country seat, where 
a messenger, who hud escaped from Peters- 
burgh, in spite of the precautions used to pre¬ 
vent all egress, guve him some imperfect intelli¬ 
gence of the revolution. Others successively 
arrived, who confirmed the report; and soon 
the czar was assured, that the empress was 
marching against him at the head of an army. 
Immediately couJtCTiV'tir'fl pervaded his whole 

Vol. XXU. 1 cumuanv. 
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company. The emperor, perplexed and con¬ 
founded, ordered, countermanded, asked advice, 
adopted, and again rejected it. 

The plan suggested bv general Munich seemed 
the best suited to the czar’s present circumstances. 
“ Instantly proceed,” said that venerable officer, 
” to obtain possession of the division of the fleet 
" stewj.r,?d at Cronstadt, which will carry you to 
Revel, and from thence tollolstein, where your 
" army awaits you, with which you may return 
fc to combat vour rebellious wife.” After some 
tflTTc wasted in discussion, Peter approved this 
advice, embarked his whole suite on board two 
yachts, sailed down the river, and appeared be- 
tttre Cronstadt. He was, however, too late : the 
garrison, who had been gained over by an emis¬ 
sary that had used greater speed than the czar, 
refused to admit him, and compelled him to re¬ 
tire, Munich again advised him to proceed tt» 
Revel: but the company with one accord cried 
out, that they had pot a sufficient number of 
rftwers.a “ Well, then,” said the brave gene¬ 
ral, " we will all row with them.” 

The timid or treacherous court still shrunk, 
and joined to assure the czar, that he had mag¬ 
nified the danger;: that Catharine was only de¬ 
sirous of coming to an accommodation ; and that 
to negotiate would be safer than to resist. Peter 
yielded to remonstrances which flattered his 
imbecility, and ordered the pilot to steer for 
©Iranienbaum. From thence he wrote to the 
empress, and, in a letter full of humiliation and 
abasement, assured her, that he would resign, 
undisputed, the imperial crown; and that he 
asked only a pension, and liberty to retire to 
Holstein. To this address no .ap swer was vouch- 
/ safed; 
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safer); and Peter, convinced that he had no re¬ 
source remaining', set out with his mistress and 
aide-de-camp to meet Catharine at the castle ol 
Peterhoff 

'l ire czar vainly expected to move, by sub¬ 
mission, tbe heart of a woman, who was utterly 
devoid of pity or compassion. As the carriage 
passed through the army, the reiterate cry of 
“ Long live Catharine!” completely sunk his 
desponding spirits. On his arrival at the castle, 
the few courtiers who had followed -him were 
pushed aside, and his mistress \va£ carried of!', 
The unhappy Peter, led up the grand staircase, 
vi as commanded to undress himself. He tooling/* 
his coat, threw down his sword, divested him- 
sedf of the badges of his dignity, and remained 
in his shirt, exposed to the mockery of the sol¬ 
diers. An old morning goWn being, at length, 
thrown over him, he was shut up in a room of 
the palace, when count Panin visited the fallen 
monarch, and, by means of promises calculated 
to ensnare Ihe credulous prince, soducedThim tp 
write and sign the following declaration: 

“ During the short space of my absolute reign 
“ over the empire of Russia, 1 became sensible 
" of my incapacity to sustain so heavy a bur- 
“ then, and of the disproportion of my abilities 
“ to ihe task of governing a great empire, ei- 
" Hut as its sovereign, or in any other capacity. 
" I foresaw also the troubles that must thence 
" have arisen; troubles that would have been 
followed by the ruin of the empire, and bv 
my own eternal disgrace. Having seriously 
" reflected on those things, I declare, without 
" constraint, that I renounce for ever the go- 
" veminent of the said empire, in which I de- 
L 2 " sire 
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" .sire not hereaftpr ever to re'tin, either as an 
■' absolute sovereign, nr under any other mrm 
" nr title whatsoever; that I have no wish to 
“ aspire thereto, or to employ any means, of 
“ any kind, for such a purpose. As a pledge 
“ of which, I swear sincerely before Clod and 
“ all the world, to this present renunciation, 
“ \Mjjten and signed this 2*Jth of June, O. S. 
“ 17 (kb 1 ’ 

After this transaction, the unfortunate czar 
was removed to Ropseha, a castle six leagues 
distant from Petersburg!!. t)n the seventh day 
lifter his arrival, Alexius Orioff, with an officer 
named Tepluifj brought him news of his speedy 
-chw'verance, and asked permission to (line with 
him. Wine glasses and brandy were, accord¬ 
ing to custom, brought before the dinner; and 
while the officer amused the rzar with conver¬ 
sation, his companion infused into the glass de¬ 
signed for Peter a poisonous mixture. He swal¬ 
lowed J he potion; hut feeling the most severe 
pangs, he refused a second glass which was of¬ 
fered him. OrlriH" threw him on the ground, 
and kneeling on his breast, grasped his throat. 
At that instant prince Baratinsky entered the 
room. The dying monarch, with the strength 
40 1 desperation, struggled with the monster who 
held him down, when a napkin, thrown round 
his neck by the assistant ruffians, terminated, 
by suffocation, both his resistance and his hie*. 
Orioff returned immediately to Petersburgh, and 
repaired to the palace, where the empress being 


* This happened on the 17th oT July, exacily one week 
n f ter the revolution : bo true is the rcniark, that between 
the imprisonment and death ol'prmccs the passage is short. 
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at tabic, he presented himself with his hair 
Inn a 1 and 1 1 is dress discomposed, and beckoned 
to her. She went with him into a closet, staid 
there a moment, and returned rnnllv to table. 
The next day, llic ileolh id Peter being an- 
iioiijieeil as the. consequence of a “ hinnorrlmidal 
colic,” the tender-hearted Catharine rose (ruin 
her scat, her eyes siilliised with tears, *,iJ, dis¬ 
missing- ilm courtiers, retired to her apartment, 
tit which she secluded herself Ior several days, 
The- lirnlv of the late czar, whose fate cannot 
he coot oinplnl ed v. ithoul the smeewst commise- 
ralion, was brought to Petersburg!], and, for 
three days, exposed, in ail open coffin, dressgd 
in the Holstein uniform. Ills face laid bcctfme 
black ; liis neck exhibited marks of violence 
and extrav asated blood on/.ed through the epi¬ 
dermis. On the supposition that these circum¬ 
stances had been foreseen by ilie conspirators, 
they were considered as l ess dangerous than any 
remaining doubts respecting the reality of Pe¬ 
ter’s death. * 

The princess DashkofT had given the nobles 
reason to hope, and she herself indeed ima¬ 
gined, that Catharine, on ascending the throne, 
would establish a senate or council, which 
should set bounds- to her authority ; and some 
" ere persuaded, that she would only assume the 
ollice ot regent. Or|ofl', however, would not 
sutler any limitations of the power of his sove¬ 
reign, and explained himself in an imperious 
tone, which no person dared to contradict. The 
princess, who had acted so conspicuous 3 jaiirt 
in the revolution, and whose sentiments were 
entirely republican, expressed her dissatisfac¬ 
tion at this conduct, an I censurwl the empre|Ki ’4 
L J inlim^r 
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intimacy with OrlnlF, which, to her great a.sto- 
nishment, she discovered from some familiarities 
that passed between them. These observations 
were not well received by Catharine, who 
treated her with indifference and neglect, which 
induced the princess to retire from court. 

She loaded Orloff and his brothers with riches 
and honours, and dignified them with the title 
of counts.' When the former ceased to be the 
favourite of the woman, he was continued as 
the minister of the empress. Having, however, 
aimed at the honour of publicly receiving the 
hand of Catharine, his pretensions were dis¬ 
dainfully rejected, and he received orders to 
trn-i'd, together with a grant of one hundred 
thousand rubles in ready money, a pension of 
fifty thousand, a magnificent service of plate, 
and an estate containing six thousand peasants. 
^ On the death of Augustus III. king of 

Poland, Catharine, who had signed a 
treaty of alliance with Prussia, made 
choice of Stanislaus Poniatowski, he r former pa¬ 
ramour, to till the vacant throne. I ni vernal 
discontent pervaded the Polish nation; but mur¬ 
murs and resistance, opposed to the Russian 
arms, w ere equally vain ami useless. Thu spi¬ 
rit of Poland, however, struggled against the 
power of Russia; and an action took place in 
which the Russians were victorious; and Catha¬ 
rine finally succeeded in placing her favourite 
on the throne. 

During the empress’s absence at Riga, a con- 
spi racy was formed in favour of prince Iw an, 
at the head of which was one Mirowitz, who 
was second lieutenant in the regiment which 
guarded that unfortunate captive. The conspi¬ 
rators. 
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r.itors, during the night, attacked the prison, in 
w hiidi Jivan was routined; tiut being final upon 
by the sentinels, the) - were compelled to retire. 
The lid lowers of Mirowitz, surprised at this 
unexpected resistance, seemed inclined to desist 
Inim their enterprize, when their leader drew 
from his pocket a forged decree of the senate 
by which Catharine, was excluded front tlm 
throne, on the pretence of her journey to Livo¬ 
nia to espouse count Poniatowski ; and Iw.ui 
was, by the same instrument, recalled to the in¬ 
heritance of his ancestors. Ignorant and cre¬ 
dulous, the soldiers gave implicit credit to this 
report ; and having brought from the ramparts a 
pieee of artillery ■which they pointed a^ifie 
cell, meditated another attack. The officers 
within, hearing the formidable preparations, 
and the orders given to storm the prison, deter¬ 
mined to put Iwan to death, in confunnity to a 
mandate they had received from the empress, 
who had enjoined such a measure^ in ease of in¬ 
surrection, and on the presumption that other 
means were inadequate to the purpose of se¬ 
curing the public tranquillity. Iwan, there¬ 
fore, was barbarously put to death; and the 
blpeding body being exposed to the assailants, 
-Mirowitz, struck with horror, mournfully ex¬ 
claimed, “ I have missed mv aim; I have mi- 
" thing to du but to die;” and, without at¬ 
tempting his escape, he immediately surrendered 
himself a prisoner. The mangled remains of 
the unhappy prince were exposed to the public 
view; and the misfortunes and personal endow¬ 
ments of this victim of ambition excited the 
sympathy of the populace, who breathed curses 
" deep not loud” against his inhuman persecu¬ 
tors. 
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tors, On tills I mi kui tiun, the public opinion 
snomrd to lie. 1 1ivirli rl. it appeared .singular and 
wonderful, that a private individual Timid 1 1 ;i - 
naril an rnterprize so rash and so romantic, lhat 
no one. should stiller injury in the contest, that, 
till' death of the object should produce sn imme¬ 
diate a calm, and that no cinjuirv should be made 
ntler accomplices, Many believed that the 
■"hole a Hair had hem previously concerted by 
the empress, who hud retired l'roin the capital 
during its execution. 

The purposes (hr which Poniatowsky had been 
raised to the throne ot' Poland, began gradually 
to unfold themselves. Conceit ing herself se- 
cuJT*tn thr submission of the monarch whom she 
iiad created, she threw off all restraint, and 
openly avowed her pretension*. Having traced 
on a map a line of demarcation, by which a 
great part of the Polish territory had been as¬ 
signed to Russia, she. insisted, in a tone of coins 
mantl, from which there .seemed to he no appeal, 
on the, recognition of these limits, and the pro¬ 
priety of her claim. The king and republic 
were also required to conclude with Russia a 
treaty of alliance, olfensivc and defensive, and 
to allow the dissidents and catholics to enjoy 
equal rights. The nobles became indignant at 
these demands. The bishop of Kiuw said, 
“ That were his advice taken, they would have 
" the king hanged, if there were still to be 
" found among the Poles men sufficiently cliari- 
” table to do the nation that service." The 
Russian army, which had been gradually ad¬ 
vancing, at length surrounded and invested 
Warsaw; and the prelates and nobles, who hat^ 
most furiously opposed the emancipation of the 

dissy, 
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di,s-ideuts, were seized and carried art to Si¬ 
beria. 

Tlie confederates having made appli- ^ ^ 
cation to the Ottoman Porte on behalf ot 
their country, the Russian ambassador 
was shut up in the prison of the Seven rowers, 
war was declared, and hostilities were commenced 
against Russia. Hostilities raged oi^the fron¬ 
tiers of Turkey with alternate success; but, at 
length, the advantage appeared manifestly on 
the side of the Russians. Catharine.determined 
to attack her enemies in the is his ol Greece; 
and, accordingly, two squadrons of Russian 
men of war sailed from Revel and Archangel, 
and having crossed the north seas, passed the 
straits of Gibraltar, and displayed their victo¬ 
rious flag in the Archipelago. In the islands, 
on Paros and Melos, and on the continent of an¬ 
cient Greece, Russians appeared : the Pylas of 
Nestor, the. celebrated Sparta, was conquered 
by barbarians, who besieged Corinth, and cap¬ 
tured Lemnos, with Mytelenc. In .Syria and in 
Egypt Russian armies were beheld supporting 
the enterprising Ali Bey against the lurks lur 
three years. 

Though hopeless of retaining the Grecian 
islands, the empress resolved to rend them Irum 
the Ottoman Porte, to be the patroness of liberty 
in Greece, and the foundress of a new republic. 
Between the Russians and Turks a terrible con¬ 
flict ensued, that terminated in the destruction 
of the Turkish fleet; which, being linked toge¬ 
ther, and blocked up in a narrow and slimy bay,, 
became a prey to the deiouring flames. Iliree 
Englishmen, whose names were Elphinston, 
Greig, and Dugdale, more particularly distin¬ 
guished 
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guishcd themselves on this occasion. Dugdale, 
observing the position of the enemy, advanced 
with his fire-ships, and, in the lace of a vigor¬ 
ous tire, encouraging the Russians by his ex¬ 
ample, himself fastened the grapp lings of a fire¬ 
ship to a Turkish vessel. This daring purpose 
being effected, hr threw himself into the sea, 
his Iniir, Tare, and hands being scorched, and 
su am back to the Russian squadron. The rising 
sun no longer discovered the Turkish fleet. The 
Russian armament now commanded the Grecian 
seas; and the incapacity of her generals only 
prevented Catharine from wresting Syria and 
IIgypt from the Ottoman Porte. 

A T) ^ oriM after this, a dreadful pestilence 
p_ j ’ ravaged the interior of Russia, and, at 
length, appeared at Moscow, where the 
ignorance of the physicians, and the .supersti¬ 
tion of the people, united to augment its force. 
The populace perceiving every remedy fail, with 
blind rage attacked the physicians, whom they 
pursued on every side, and compelled to conceal 
themselves'. The dead lay without interment 
in the streets, where they had fallen or been 
thrown from the houses. Monk in a deplorable 
ignorance, the populace contemned alike the re¬ 
gulations of the government, and the medical 
prescriptions. These miserable wretches be¬ 
lieved that prayers p> the pictures of the saints 
were the only method of cure. At length, by 
the exertions of'Gregory Orloff whom Catha¬ 
rine sent to Moscow tor that purpose, the plague, 
which is supposed to have destroyed IT'S,200 
persons in the Russian empire, entirely disap¬ 
peared. 


About 
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Aliout tins period, the dismemberment of Po¬ 
land was effected by Russia, Austria, ami Prus¬ 
sia, while the Russian armies continued with 
various success toYavage the frontiers of Turkey. 
Dissatisfied with the waste nf men and treasure, 
Catharine replied to the Russian general, who 
feared to hazard an engagement on account of 
tiic number of the Turks, " The Roup ns en- 
“ quired only where their enemies were, and 
" not after their numbers.” The advantages of 
the Russians, however, determined the Porte to 
■Hit for peace, which was concluded between the 
two powers. Russia obtained the free naviga¬ 
tion of the Ottoman seas, and the passage of the 
Dardanelles, with the independence of (Tie 
Crimea, another large tract of territory, and a 
sum of money for defraying the expcnces of the 
war. 

Prince Henry of Prussia, comtnissioue d by 
his brother to confer with the empress on tire af¬ 
fairs of Puland, made a vijit to Petersburgh ; 
and in a replv, respecting the obstacles which 
still opposed themselves in that country against 
the confederate powers, thus expressed himself: 
—" Madam, there is one sure method of ob- 
" viating every difficulty; a method which, on 
” iheaccount of Poniatowsky, may perhaps be 
: displeasing to you. Nevertheless, you would 
‘ 1 do well to adopt the measure, since a conipen- 
" sation more valuable than a tottering throne 
” may be offered to that monarch :—the re- 
“ raainder of Poland must be partitioned.” 
The ambition of Cathariue was gratified ^ jy 
by the idea, and the annihilation of that ’ 
unfortunate country was determined. 


During 
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During the American war, when England, 
Holland, France, and Spain, tinged with blond 
the seas of the two hemispheres, the pride of 
Catharine was hurt by the English, who paid no 
respect to the vessels freighted in her ports, and 
even sometimes stopped those that sailed under 
her flag. She became, therefore, determined 
to protect the navigation of the north; a mea¬ 
sure to which she was implored by the mer¬ 
chants of Hamburgh, Bremen, and Lubeck, 
She proposed to the courts of Copenhagen and 
Stockholm to etjuip each of them a squadron, 
which, combined with hers, should defend tlio 
neutrality. This confederacy, to which Prus¬ 
sia, Austria, and Portugal, acceded, was in¬ 
tended to be wholly maritime, and confined to 
the protection of commerce. 

Russia had experienced from her conquests on 
the frontiers of Turkey a rapid increase of com¬ 
merce ; her vessels passed the Dardanelles, pro¬ 
ceeded to Aleppo, and Smyrna, and traded in 
the poits of Italy. On the shores of the Nie- 
per, Catharine had laid the foundation of the 
city of Cason, which already counted within its 
walls forty thousand inhabitants, and from whose 
yards were launched vessels of commerce, and 
ships of war, destined to strike terror into the 
Ottoman empire. Desirous of conquering a 
country, so long the object of her ambitious pro¬ 
jects, the empress determined to commence ope¬ 
rations by detaching the Crimea from Turkey. 
Having,. therefore, excited an insurrection, the 
Russian troops, under pretence of assisting the 
khan, found means to possess themselves of the 
country. Intimidated by the immense 
j.' ' preparations of Catharine for attacking 

Turkey, the Porte concluded a treaty 
3 witn 
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with Russia, bv which thajjpspre.ss retained the 
sovereignty nl' the Crimea, of the isle of Tam,'n, 
and a great part of the Kuban, ■while her right 
was acknowledged to the dominion of the Euxinp, 
arid to the passage of the Dardanelles. Thus 
did Catharine, acquire, without the necessity of 
a battle, an immense territory', and 1,500,001) 
new subjects. To the Criuicaaml to thipKuban 
site restored their ancient names of Taurida and 
Caucasus. 

Tite vicinity nf the Caspian invites the Rus¬ 
sians to trade with Persia ; hv whiTh a com¬ 
merce with India can easily lie prosecuted. Of 
these advantages they had long profited. In 
the Caspian, Catharine maintained a fleet, which 
cruised along the Persian coasts, anti hurried all 
the vessels met in those parts. The commanders 
were instructed to sow discord hetwoen the, 
several khans, and to support the weak against 
the strong. She determined to execute the pro¬ 
ject formed bv Peter I. against Persia, of extend¬ 
ing the Russian dominion on the western Mi ores 
ot the Caspian sea. The ilissentions which laid 
waste those fertile regions were favourable to 
her design, which unforeseen obstacles neverthe¬ 
less opposed. The Russians, who had carried 
on a traiie in China not less beneficial than that 
ut the Caspian, lead received a cheek hv their 
arrogance and ill-conduct. Catharine appeased 
the Chinese, revived the spirit of commerce, and 
s»nt several vouug Russians to study the lan¬ 
guage of China. 

The spirit of toleration was a distinguished anti 
singular feature m the administration of Catha¬ 
rine II. who admitted both to civil and military 
offices persons of ail countries and persuasions, 

Vol. XXII. M luthcrans 
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hithcrans, calvinists, moravians, papists, moham- 
inedaus, ami infidels. Not satisfied with hav¬ 
ing appointed a catholic bishop, the empress 
established at Mohilef a seminary of Jesuits, sup¬ 
ported islamism in tire Crimea, and gave annually 
to her people some solemn instances of her pro¬ 
tection grunted to liberty ot conscience, llv 
the orders of Catharine, on the day ol the Iv r 
diction of the waters, her cnnlessor un ited • os 
house the ecclesiastics ot every deiioininatioiV, lu 
whom he.gave a ..rand entertainment, cuhei, Uy 
the empress" 1 ' the dinner of toleration,’* at ■ bi-.h 
have been t - tne clergy oi eight diliem-M 


forms of " i !'stii|jv 

" A nr nificent procession was inter-' 5 
to L ; mod*' *o kcrsei, mid the Crimea, 

1 ' while ( oMKirine was to he declared queen 
of Taurida, and dcclar :d prntcr* s- f all the 
Tartar tribes. T was cNpeeteu that the ad¬ 
joining nations, terrified by the power, or slim - 
ed by the pomp displayed on tins occasion, 
would tlork from all parts to do homage to the 
new sovereign of the east, who would thus be 
enabled to conduct her grandson Constantine to 
the gates of that empire, to the sen creige.ty ot 
which she had destined him from his birth. 
With this view, Greek nurses had been procured 
for him. Dressed in the fashion, and surrounded 
by children of that nation, he had acquired their 
language, which he learned to speak. 1 lie 
prince, however, sickening ot the measles, was 
obliged to be left behind, and the empress took 
only a kind of formal possession of Kerson and 
the Crimea. 

The ambition ot Catharine had excited the 


jealousy and the fears of the Turkish empire 1 y 

the 
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the designs she entertained respecting her grand¬ 
son, whose name and education sullirientlv de¬ 
noted her intentions. Her grand object was 
said to fie the establishing in her family two 
mighty empires, capable of subverting Europe 
-nd Asia. The injuries and insults nf which the 
Porte complained, were neither few nor imagina¬ 
ry; and war was accordingly declare# ^ ^ 

-a j nst Russia, whose minister was shut * ' 

g n (lie castle nf the Seven Towers. A '' 

• o-midabieT irkish army aib need to the shores 
the Danube, and the stand mrl of Mohammed 
-a> prepared to be unfurled. 'atbarine, who 
id impaLcntlv expected the declurati ,i of war, 
as ready with ‘-er fleets ;• ’ Int ■ .es; fiid 
tph II. emperm of Heima sent eighty 
md Ausli ans i her as ‘a. >.t ; am' every 
g seemed to announce d ruin of tlie 
toman puvvcr. 

A 111 rounding nation^, however 'beheld with 
„eu;oi'sv tir ics : gi id' Pie tinpr is. who llirea- 
l> nr;; io destroy the cipiilibrium of ETirope ; 
stud the king of .Sweden, inei-* ,-d at her con¬ 
duct, and n.ve :, "d h» and England, 

declared immediate w .. .iganist Kus-ia, and 
attacked tlif own of I-ud< .lekshain. Tut (ins, 
tavu.s III. who hoped to carry terror to the 
gates of Petersburg!!, had the mortification to 
discover tliat lio confidence could be placed-in 
bis soldiers, that his officers were disaffected, 
a nd that a traitorous correspnndrnre w as carried 
on wuh the enemy. The defection nf the 
Swedes was more than a victory to Catharine, 
w ho called upon Denmark for succours, which 
the court of Copenhagen immediately Airmshed. 
Accordingly the Norwegians entered the pro- 
ISI i2 viurca 
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viuees of Sweden, ami proceeded to lay siege to 
Gothemburg, when by the spirited conduct of 
the English and Prussian ministers, a truce was 
concluded, and the Danish army returned peace¬ 
ably to Norway. 

(lustavus was finally compelled by the supe¬ 
rior force of Russia tu evacuate Finland. He 
desisted nut, however, from attempts to annoy 
the enemy; and the Russian and Swedish fleets 
continued to skirmish with various success. The 
prince of Nassau, who had with superior num¬ 
bers given battle to the Swedes, by his unskil¬ 
fulness suffered an entire defeat. This engage¬ 
ment cost the Russians half their fleet, and more 
than ten thousand men. This defeat, which 
went near the heart of Catharine, accelerated a 
peace ; and Gustav us, sensible of his imprudence, 
and of the disordered state of his affairs, accept¬ 
ed the proposals of the empress. 

In the mean time, the Russian forces, estimated 
at 150,000 men, under the command of Potem¬ 
kin and count Roinantzolf, assisted by prince 
lfepnin, Ruwarruw, and other otlicer.s, hud be¬ 
sieged Oczakow, which was taken by an assault 
that cost the Russians 12,000 men, while 23,000 
Turks perished in the town. This conquest, 
little less fatal to the victors than to the van¬ 
quished, did not abate the ardour id' Catharine 
for the continuance of the war. Respecting 
Oczakow, the Crimea, the Euxine, and other 
points of her claim, she remained inflexible. 
This perseverance bad nearly involved Russia in 
a war w ith Great Britain and Prussia; an event 
only prevented bv the powerful opposition raised 
in England against the intentions of the govern¬ 
ment. 


Suvvarrow 
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Sir.varrmv routed the Turks Ti lth ;i horrible 
carnage near the river Uimnik, and having rap¬ 
tured Tui.uk,ly in Bulgaria, wrote to the empress 
lour lines of Russ poetry, which signified — 
" (dory to Lod ! Praise to Catharine ! Tutukuy 
" is taken ! Su'varrow is in it!” Town after 
town submitted to the conquerors ; Ismail, how¬ 
ever, still held out. Potemkin, therefore, sent 
orders to Jsuwarrow to take that citv within 
three days. Accordingly the assault was com¬ 
menced. Twice were the Russians repulsed ; 
but at the third attack, they scaled the ramparts, 
lorced their way into the town, and put to the 
sword all who opposed them, Tifteen thousand 
Russians purchased with their lives the bloody 
laurels of their leader, who wrote to the empress 
with his usual brevity: " the haughty lstnui.l iv 
at your feet [” liiated with the. nfcws of these 
successive victories, Catharine thus accosted eSir 
Charles Whitworth, the Urilish embassador, when 
he next appeared at court, with an irnniruf 
smile :—“ Since the king, your master, is deter- 
" mined to drive me out of Peterslnirgh, 1-hope- 
“ he will allow me to retire to Constantinople:”- 
But Leopold, who had succeeded the emperor- 
Joseph, having concluded a separate peace with 
the Porte, Catharine began to perceive, that her 
Tit-tones were ruinous; and while too proud to 
•iue for a cessation of hostilities, of which she 
felt the necessity, her armies continued their 
conquests. At length, how ever, the pre-^ ^ 
liminaric-s of peace were signed between 
Russia and the Porte, and a war was ter¬ 
minated, which cost the former 200,000 men, 
»ud two hundred millions of rubles, and the 
M 3 latter 
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latter 330/100 men, and two hundred millions of 

piastres. 

Catharine had never forgiven Poland the diet 
of 1733, by which the constitution dictated by 
force in 1775 was abrogated. The moment of 
vengeance was now arrived : Hulgakolf, iter 
minister at Warsaw, had orders to declare war 
against the Pules, who received the declaration 
not merely with firmness, but with a generous 
enthusiasm. Catharine, in effecting her purpose, 
tailed in negot iation to the aid of force, and 
insisted that Stanislaus Augustus should make a 
public, declaration of the necessity of yielding to 
the Russian arms. At Grodno, the ennredtni!ed 
partisans of Russia assembled; and the. Russian 
minister published a manifesto, declaring the re¬ 
solution of the empress to incorporate with her 
domains all the territory of Poland, which her 
arms hud conquered. Stanislaus caballed in fa¬ 
vour of Russia, u hose troops, strengthened by 
the Prussians, poured'mto that unfortunate coun¬ 
try. Pretleric William, at the head of his 
forces, fought against Kosciusko, w hose talents, 
courage, and despair, were unavailing against 
multiplied and increasing numbers. The inhu¬ 
man ijuwaiTow captured Prague, where twenty 
thousand persons satiated with their blood the 
savage conqueror of Ismail, who trampling on 
the necks of its inhabitants, reeking from the 
gore of their countrymen, entered Warsaw in 
triumph. Such are the trophies of despotism; 
such the triumphs of ambition ! The courts 
of Petersburgh and Berlin divided the .remains 
of' this unhappy country ; and the courtiers of 
Catharine shared among them the possessions of 

the 
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the proscribed. The pageant monarch, the 
creature of her power, was sent to Grodno, 
where lit- lived in obscurity ; ami the friends 
of the brave and generous Kosciusko were, with 
their general, conveyed to Petersburg!), and im¬ 
mured in dungeons. 

The marriage of one of her grand-daughters 
with the young king of Sweden had flecmne a 
favourite project with Catharine, who, as a pre¬ 
liminary to this measure, had engaged the prince 
not to exact of his consort a conformity to the 
Swedish church, and invited him to visit Pcters- 
burgh. Accordingly, the king, attended ^ jj 
by the regent his uncle, the minister, ^ 
and a train of courtiers, repaired to the 
court of the empress, who entertained then) 
with her accustomed magnificence, and scorned 
delighted with the young (Justavus. The Swe¬ 
dish monarch appeared affected by the kindness 
of Catharine ; but his sensations became still 
more interesting in the presence of the young 
grand-duchess, Alexandra Paulina, w7io had 
scarcely completed herfourteenth year, and whose 
tall and elegant figure, fair complexion, regular 
features, and modest aspect, made a lively im¬ 
pression : which her innocence, candour, sensi- 
bility-, jJnd talents, contributed to strengthen. 
Proposals, of marriage wei-e immediately made, 
and a day was fixed for the espousals. 

The national pride of Russia was to be flatter¬ 
ed by making a queen of Sweden of the Greek 
church. In the mean time, the appointed day- 
had arrived : the young princess, the empress 
and her court were assembled ; and the bride¬ 
groom only was missing. The Russian ministers 
had purposely withheld the contract and articles 
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ot alliance till an hour previously to that ap 
pointed tor the solemnity. Gustavus, however* 
perceived and resisted the snare ; and declared 
that no restraint should be imposed on the con¬ 
science of the princess ; but insisted oil an out¬ 
ward conformity to the established laws of Swe¬ 
den. The court hail assembled at seven in the. 
ev L'liinoejuJ not scperale till tun, when all 
hopes ot accommodation had vanished. Catha¬ 
rine sickened at the disappointment and morti¬ 
fication; her speech fault ered, and she had a 
slight fit. All was restraint, gloom, and embar¬ 
rassment. Gustavus quitted Petersburg!) ; and 
the j'oung Alexandra experienced all the bitter¬ 
ness bt the first sorrows of love. 

Thirsting for conquest, and inured to the 
din ot war, Catharine turned her arms against 
Persia. Her army penetrated into Daghestan, 
and laid siege to Derbeat; the keys of which 
were delivered to the general by an old ntan, 
who had surrendered that city to Peter I. at the 
conunefiicerueut of the century. Having con¬ 
cluded also a new treaty with Austria and Great 
Britain, the period seemed to her approaching, 
Avhen she should drive theOt tomans out of Europe, 
and reign in Constantinople. But having risen 
oil the fifth of Nov ember, and transacted 
]7.0 d business with her secretaries, she was 
found prostrate on the floor beLwcen the 
two doors leading f rom the alcove to her closet. 
She was without sense or motion, and died after 
continuing thirty-seven hours in that state. 

I hus terminated the career of Catharine II, 
In estimating the character of this extraordinary 
woman, her reign appears to have been for her 
people rather brilliant than happy. Within the 

circle 
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circle of her influence, her government was mo¬ 
derate and benign ; but at a distance, terrible 
and despotic. Justice, order, and law, were 
sometimes violated under the protection of her 
favourites, wiio practised with impunity tin: 
most odious tvnmnv. She -aspired to the cha¬ 
racter of an author, to which her celebrated 
luxtructionifor a ('ode of Lam, her ^ramalic 
pieces and proverbs, her tales and allegories for 
the improvement of her grand-children, seem 
justly to entitle her. llcr Luttersto Voltaire arc 
accounted her most interesting productions. She 
composed also for the young grand-dukes, a plan 
of education, compiled principally from the writ¬ 
ings of Locke and Housse.au, which does cwdil 
to her liberality anti discernment. 

The generosity of Catharine, the splendour of 
her reign, the magnificence; of her court, her 
institutions, her monuments, and her victories, 
were to Russia what the age of Louis XIV. was 
to Europe, Hut the French constituted the glory 
of Le.i < t Catharine that of the Russians. The 
former reigned over a polished people ; the lat¬ 
ter had a nation to form, and her measures were 
her own. Her active and regular life, her 
moderation, firmness, fortitude, and sobriety, 
"ere qualities for which she was remarkable. 
The barbarous country, over which she reigned, 
the grossness of its manners, and the difficulties 
" ith which she had to contend, ought to be duly 
considered, in estimating her character 

Mo excuse can be offered for her licentiousness 
as a no man ; but as a jorrreign, posterity "ill 
frobablv allow her the title of grr@t. if h r 
love of glory too often assumed the features of a 
destructive ambition, it cannot be denied licit 

she 
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she possessed an enlightened and magnanimmi* 
mind. Let us not, however, be dazzled by the 
greatness, or the beneficence of Catharine. Let 
us not be seduced by those amiable qualities, 
which many have admired in her; but let us 
call to recollection the torrents of blood that 
flowed; the fate of Peter III. and of Iwan; 
and we shall soon exclaim in the words of the 
historian, “ Let there be henceforth no glory 
" without virtue ! Let injustice and depravity 
" be transmitted to posterity with no other lau- 
“ rels than^he snakes of Nemesis 

On the death of Catharine II. Paul Petrowifz, 
her son, who was at that time forty-three years 
of qge, was proclaimed emperor of Russia, and 
his son Alexander presumptive heir to the 
throne. The first acts of the new czar were 
extremely popular ; and he seemed to contradict 
the reports of his stern and capricious disposi¬ 
tion, Every hour, every moment, announced 
some wise changes some just punishment, or 
some merited favour. Having spent thirty five 
years of his life amidst restraint, denials, and 
contempt, he appeared to have profited by his 
Ruflerings. The people began to imagine, that 
his character had been mistaken, or that his 
long and melancholy seclusion from court had 
been the means of refining liismind. He libe¬ 
rated Kosciusko and all the Poles, whom Catha¬ 
rine had confined in prison ; and on the former 
bestow ed a sum of money, whth w hich he might 
live free and independent in another country. 

Paul caused the corpse of his father, Peter III. 
to be taken up and brought to the palace, to 
receive similar honours with that of the empress 
his wife. Prince Baratinsky and count Alexiiu 

Orion; 
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Orloff, two of the muderers of the unfortunate 
czar, were fixed on toofficiate as chiefmourners. 
The imperial crown was placed on the coffin of 
Peter; and over both was the following inscrip¬ 
tion in Ifuss : " Divided in life, united in death.” 
In presence of the assembled court, and amidst 
sable hangings, lighted tapers, and al^the so¬ 
lemnity of imperial woe, the two mourners took 
their station. Orloflj whose nerves were strong, 
endured the scene unshaken; but his com¬ 
panion fainted beneath his emotions} and could 
scarcely be supported with the aid of volatile 
salts, and other stimulative applications. 

Paul's conduct in the first days of his rrtgn 
was soon afterwards reversed. The shape of a 
hat, the colour of a feather, boots, spatterdashes, 
cockades, queues, and swurtL-belts, became the 
alfairs of state, which absorbed his astonishing 
activity. He issued a prohibition against wear¬ 
ing round hats; forbade the Russians to harness 
their horses after the ancient mode, and owlercd 
them to adopt the German fashion of dress. The 
ancient custom of alighting front their horses or 
coaches, and prostrating themselves in the snow, 
or in the mud, on meeting the czar, his wife, 
or son, had been abolished by Catharine, but 
was revived by Paul in all its rigour. The ce¬ 
remony established within the palace was equally 
strict and absurd. Whoever was permitted to 
kiss the hand of the emperor, was ordered to 
make the floor resound at the same tune, by 
striking it with his knee ; and it was required, 
that the salute of the lip3 should be heard. 

To notice all the ordinances of a similar nature 
which were issued in the course of one week, 
would be tedious and uninteresting. What 

could 
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could be hoped uf a man, who, succeeding Ca¬ 
tharine, could consider such regulations as Ihe 
most urgent and important ? Those ordinances 
were frequently so contradictory to each other, 
that they were often modified, or annulled, soon 
alter their promulgation. The new emperor, 
indeed,-appears to have thought, that he could 
govern a vast empire, as he had governed the 
village in which he resided ; his capital, as his 
house ; and thirty millions of men of all ranks 
and all nations, as a score of lackeys. 

i'anl concluded a treaty with the king of 
Croat Britain, by which they agreed to oppose, 
hi like most eflicacious manner, the successes 
of the French arms in the extension of the 
principles of anarchy, to promote a solid and 
lasting peace, and to endeavour to te-establish 
the balance of Europe. Accordingly in the 
^ spring of the next year, the Russian ar- 
j.'gy' ntv, under the command of general Su- 
'iwarrovv, marched into Italy, and effected 
a junction with the Austrian troops. The em¬ 
peror, not satisfied with carrying on hostilities 
against every republican ally of France,declared 
war against .Spain. He also entered into another 
treaty with Croat Britain, and agreed to furnish 
i7,5yj men for an expedition against Holland. 
These troops accordingly assembled at Revel, 
v**re conveyed to the place of their destination in 
vessels freighted by his Britannic majesty, and 
joined the English army. 

The Russians and their allies were for some 
time fortunate, but their successes were after¬ 
wards converted into mournful defeats. Of the 
three generals, who commanded the Russian 
armies in tjje United Prbvinccs,theHelvetic Can¬ 
tons, 
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ton?, nnd Italy, the first was taken prisoner bv the 
French, the second witnessed the destruction of 
a great part of his troops and the loss of Swit¬ 
zerland, end Sow-arrow with diliiculty escaped 
across the mountains with the wreck of his 
forces, and penetrated into the (irisons. 

Informed of these disasters, the emperor re¬ 
called his troops into Russia, and brok* oil' the 
alliance which had been concluded with tin: 
courts of London and Vienna. A misunder¬ 
standing was said to have arisen between the 
Austrian and Russian commanders ; Gut it seems 
probable, that the conduct of Paul was chiefly 
occasioned hy his capricious disposition. To the 
astonishment of all Europe, he had declared 
himself grand-muster of Malta, at the time when 
lie formed an alliance with the. Ottoman Porte. 
The unwillingness of the British government to 
ari]uiesce in this appointment excited the indig“ 
nation of Paul. Nut content willr breaking o/f 
all connexion withthe court»of London, he tunn¬ 
ed an armed neutrality with Prussia, Sive-*^ ^ 
<b'n, and Denmark. This w as followed ^ ’ 

hy laying an embargo on all British 
ships in the harbours of Russia, and of which at 
Petersburgh, Riga, Revel, Cronstadt, and Narva, 
there were about three hundred. The officers 
and seamen w ere sent into the: interior parts of 
the country, where they were scantily provided 
for; while the warehouses of all the British 
merchants in Russia were sealed up, and their 
property was placed under sequestration. Pre¬ 
parations were now made by the courts of Pe- 
tersburgh, Stockholm, aud Copenhagen, for car¬ 
rying on a uaval war with Great Britain: aud 
the emperor Paul informed the Ottoman Porte, 

Vol. XXII. N that 
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that if the English were permitted to laud in 
Egypt, for the purpose of attacking the French 
troops in that country, he would consider it as 
an act of hostility against Russia. Great Bri¬ 
tain, however, instead of being intimidated by 
the increasing number of her enemies, attacked 
and destroyed the Danish fleet*, and was prepar¬ 
ing to avenge herself on the court of .Stockholm, 
A D w ^ un ^ le emperor Paul was barbarously 
jg'gj ' assassinated in his chamber, in the mid¬ 
dle of the night, by a conspiracy among 
the officers of his court. It was first pre¬ 
tended that he died of an apoplexy, but his as¬ 
sassination is now no longer considered as any se¬ 
cret: indeed the names of the assassins ami (he 
particulars of its mode have been publicly de¬ 
scribed. His death was however considered as 
a fortunate event by his subjects and by mankind 
at large; for although he was not a man of blood, 
and never permitted any capital executions, 
yet he was the terror of all about him, in conse¬ 
quence of his caprice, and of the arbitrary ba¬ 
nishment of his best subjects into Siberia. 

IIis son, Alexander, who succeeded him, is¬ 
sued a proclamation, in which he declared, that 
having been educated in the principles which 
had adorned the reign of his lllustsious grand¬ 
mother, under whom Russia had arrived at the 
summit of glory, he should follow her wise in- 


* The battle of Copenhagen, which was won by the 
fillintry and good conduct of lord Nelson, would pro¬ 
bably have put an end to the Northern confederacy, even 
had sot the catiiuopht of Fats] so opportunely taken place. 


ten lions, 
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fruitions, and restore the interrupted happiness 
of lii.s subjects. Accordingly, the new empe¬ 
ror signed a treaty with Great Britain, in which 
the English gave up some of their claims ; the 
right of search was limited, and the articles 
deemed contraband in war were diminished, 
and inure clearly ascertained and defined. 
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POLAND. 

(xmv r.UT or Tiir, nussM\, prossjan, and Aus¬ 
trian dominions.) 


CIIAP. I. 

Description nf Poland, and its History till the Ex¬ 
tinction of the Family of Piustus. 

F >LAM), which is denominated by the na¬ 
tives Politico, a Sclavouian word, signifying 
a level or ehampain country, is composed of vast 
plains, which were nncientlv covered with woods 
Vnut, abounded with wild beasts and game of 
every kind. In its original extent, Poland, with 
the annexed duchyfof Lithuania, was bounded 
on thd north by Livonia, Muscovy, and the 
Baltic sea; on the east by Muscovy; on the 
south by Hungary, Turkey, and little Tartary; 
and on the west by Germany : and extended 
from forty-seven degrees and forty minutes to 
fifty-six degrees and thirty minutes of north la-' 
t'tude ; and from sixteen to thirty-four degrees 
ot east longitude from London. Its greatest 
length was about seven hundred miles, and its 
breadth, at a medium, about five hundred ; and 
had the form nf its guverment been as perfect 
as its situation was compact and favourable fm^ 
commerce, it might, perhaps, have been one 
of the richest, happiest, and most powerful 
kingdoms in the universe. 

As 
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As this is an extensive and chain pain country, 
the air, as might naturally be expected, is salu¬ 
brious, but cold, especially in the more northern 
districts. The summits oh the Carpathian moun¬ 
tains, which form a barrier between Poland and 
Hungary, are covered with eternal snow, that 
not unusually falls in the middle of summer. 
The climate, however, is generallyJcmpciate 
and settled, and the weather is less variable, 
either in summer or in winter, than m most of 
the hyperborean regions. 

The principal rivers in Poland are the Duna, 
w Inch rising in Russia, discharges its waters into 
the Baltic; the Memel, which has its source in 
the palatinate of Nuvogrndar, and empirics it¬ 
self into the Baltic; the Wiesel or Vistula, 
wdiich issuing from the Carpathian mountains, 
at last enters the Baltic ; the Aiester, w hich rises 
in a lake among the Carpathian mountains, awiri* 
falls into the Black Sea; and the JSdeper, or Bo 
risthencs of autirjuity, wJtith has its source in 
Russia, and after a course of nearly aihousand 
miles, discharges itself into the Black Sea. 

The natives of Poland have long been cele¬ 
brated for their persunal strength, courage, and 
longevity. There arc few' nations in which the 
people enjoy a greater share of health; which 
may undoubtedly be ascribed to the temperature 
of the climate, the sobriety of the people, and 
their constant habits of exercise. They also 
inure themselves to the use of the cold bath, 
which produces the same effects, and conduces 
to the vigour of the body. In their general 
character, the nobles are open, affable, liberal, 
and hospitable; polite to strangers, rigid to their 
Tassals and dependants, delicate in points of ho- 
N 3 nour. 
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nnur, and vain, ostentatious, and magnificent, 
in their manner of living, apparel, and equi¬ 
page. Though their country is naturally fertile, 
the nobles are poor, and despise the idea of im¬ 
proving their fortunes hy trade and industry. 
They are, perhaps, the only people of the uni¬ 
verse, mIid, hv an express law, prohibited the 
lorinutio'.n, of a marine establishment. The no¬ 
bles are from their infancy instructed in litera¬ 
ture, ami are able to .speak the latin language, 
hut not Math great correctness. With regard to 
the coinriinnrfity, they are ignorant, mercenary, 
mean, indigent, and M ere formerly slaves m the 
foil extent of the term; being liable to iinpri- 
sunmMit, sale, barter, stripes, nay death itself, 
at the will of their unfeeling and tyrannical 
masters. Hut though these are the general 
leading features of this nation, it Mould he un¬ 
just and uncanhid not to suppose, that there are 
many, even ill the loM’er ranks of life, who are 
distinguished for thcttr probity, learning, and 
humanity. 

To the account, which we have already 
given of the love of splendour which prevails 
among the Polish nobility, it may not be impro¬ 
per to add, that whenever they dine or sup, 
trumpets and other music usually play, and a 
number of gentlemen attend them, all of whom 
behave M-itli the greatest obsequiousness and res¬ 
pect. This is a consequence of superior opu¬ 
lence; for, though the whole nobility of Poland 
are considered as equal, and on a level, yet 
wealth creates a manifest and real distinction, 
and those Mho are in indigent circumstances, 
are frequently compelled to serve the rieh. 
NotM'ithstanding, hoM’ever, this difference on 

account 
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account of opulence, the patron generally treat* 
his inferiors with great apparent civility, per¬ 
mits the senior to sit with him at table with¬ 
out his rap, and grants to each of them a me¬ 
nial servant who waits on him, and who is main¬ 
tained at the expence of the master of the fa¬ 
mily . 

The inhabitants of Poland, who harm an al¬ 
most. insuperable aversion to living or sleeping 
above stairs, have chiefly only ground floors in, 
their houses. The part which they inhabit ge¬ 
nerally fronts the gate, and the kitchens and of¬ 
fices or cup v one side, and the stables the other. 
The materials, with which they usually build 
their houses, are wood; but sonic of th^inest 
dwellings arc made ol brick or stone, and formed 
after the Italian stile of architecture. The most 
elegant, how ever, of their habitations, though 
richly furnished, are destitute of their princijffli' 
ornament, having seldom any gardens or or¬ 
chards, which even in le* fertile countries are 
seldom neglected. The dwellings of die pea¬ 
sants are in every respect mean and disagreeable, 
and are only circular huts built with poles, and 
left open at the top in order to emit the smoke 
and admit the light. These habitations are 
covered with thatch, or boards; and as they fre¬ 
quently consist of only one room, the master, 
his family, and cattle, generally repose in peace¬ 
ful association. 

The Poles commonly travel on horseback, and 
so fond are they of this conveyance, that they 
will not undertake the shortest journey without 
it. They are extremely hardy, and frequentlv 
sleep on the ground in frost and snow, without 

any 
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any covering, anrl appear to feel no kind of in¬ 
jury or inconvenience. 

The inhabitants of Poland, when considered 
as members of the community, are divided into 
three ranks; nobles, citizens, and peasants. 
The nobility have from the most early periods 
resided in the country; but though there arc 
dillerent.titles among them, such as princes, 
counts, and barons, the whole body is consi¬ 
dered, as equal and on a level, and all who boast 
the advantages of noble birth, address each 
ether by the appellation of brother. They do 
not consider superior titles as meriting superior 
respect, each thinking that of a gentleman ot 
Poland as the highest distinction which can possi¬ 
bly be enjoyed. The privileges they possessed, 
previously to (he dismemberment of their coun¬ 
try, were many and considerable; and such, 
-indeed, as were wholly incompatible with every 
idea of civil liberty ; being partly acquired by 
the indulgence of tkeir kings, and partly dedu¬ 
ced from ancient custom and prescription. They 
had the power of life and death over their vas¬ 
sals, were exempted from the payment of taxes, 
and accountable to none but the king himself, 
whom they elected, and whom they laid under 
what restraint they thought proper: by virtue of 
the ptfda ronvaita, none but themselves, and the 
burghers of some few particular towns, were 
permitted to purchase lands. In short, the Po¬ 
lish nobility enjoyed an independence utterly in¬ 
consistent w.th a free and well-regulated govern¬ 
ment, and possessed so much power and autho¬ 
rity over their tenants, that they could assign 
them over, with their lands, cattle, and furni¬ 
ture, to other proprietors. Many of them oc¬ 
cupied 
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copied estates from five to thirty leagues in ex¬ 
tent, ami were the hereditary sovereigns of 
cities, over which the king had neither power 
iior jurisdiction. The habitation of a nobleman 
was a safe and secure retreat to persons who had 
been guilty of the most flagrant and enormous of¬ 
fences ; and no one dared to presume to enter and 
seize tire criminals, without the express permis¬ 
sion of the master of the house. Tne nobles 
kept h orse and foot guards continually on duty 
before their palaces, and inarched before them 
Whenever they went abroad ; but when they at¬ 
tended the diet in person, they displayed the 
greatest pomp and magnificence, and were fre¬ 
quently attended by five thousand men iupurms. 
Instances also are not wanting, in which the de¬ 
liberations of the council were decided by the 
sword. Whenever these-proud and haughty 
nobles hail any suits at law, the diet, or rath». r " 
tribunal, gave its decision on the subject; but 
as the energy of justice wa* too feeble to enforce 
a compliance with its decrees, tile filial execu¬ 
tion of the sentence depended on the power or 
weakness of the opponents. In this manner, 
indeed, quarrels were frequently decided in the 
•first instance, without any appeal to the laws of 
their country ; and some thousands of men were 
raised by each party, and a mutual occasion 
sought to plunder, burn, or destroy. 

1 lie peasants being born and educated as slaves, 
entertained no ideas of liberty', and were consi¬ 
dered as creatures entitled neither to justice nor 
humanity; and if one of them was murdered 
by a gTandee, to whom lie did not belong, the 
nobleman was not capitally ronvieted, but only 
obliged to make reparation by providing another 

vassal 
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jt^ssal of equal age, condition ami value. When 
a grandee was desirous of cultivating and im¬ 
proving a part of his land, he Iniilded a small 
wooden hut upon the premises, in which he set¬ 
tled the peasant and his family, and gave them 
a cow, two horses, and a few poultry ; with 
corn sufficient for their maintenance the first 
year, and for meliorating their future condition, 
and adding to the emolument of their master. 
Thus it is evident, that being possessed of no 
property of their own, their labours and acqui¬ 
sitions only served to enrich their lord, and to 
render him more haughty and despotic. They 
were indispensably obliged to cultivate the 
ground, and were incapacitated from entering 
upon any condition of life, which might pro¬ 
cure them freedom and independence, ur enable 
them in any manner to inipruve their circum- 
_stances. Besides, they were exposed to the 
odious, and frequently fatal clients of the ca¬ 
price, cruelty, and .barbarity ol their tyrannical 
masters; who, laving full power and authority 
over their lives and property, too olten abused 
them in the most gross and wanton manner, and 
subjected the wives and daughters of tin' un¬ 
happy and oppressed peasants to the most brutal 
treatment. .Such was the general condition of 
the people, before the dismemberment of this 
country ; what are their present state, ini are 
not informed; but each province would neccssaJr 
rily follow the laws and regulations of that king¬ 
dom, to which, by the treaty of partition, it 
tins annexed. > 

Previously also to the same period, the con¬ 
stitution of Poland was extremely singular, and 
dillcrent from every other government ancient 

or 
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or modern. It was stiled a republic, composed 
of the. king', senate, and nobles. The kingwas 
considered as tire head, and was elected by the 
nobility and clergy on the plains of Warsaw, 
where they assembled on horseback for that pur¬ 
pose. If there happened to be a refractory mi¬ 
nority, the majority had no other controul over 
their antagonists than what supcrior*riolence 
could elleet. Immediately after his election, 
the king signed the pacta convents, of the king¬ 
dom, by which he engaged to introduce no fo¬ 
reigners into the army or government, and ac¬ 
ceded to such other stipulations as the haughty 
and imperious nobles thought proper to impose. 
The king, therefore, could only be regarded as 
the president of the senate, which was composed 
of nearly one hundred and fifty of the principal 
nobility and clergy. Notwithstanding the ac¬ 
knowledged defects of this constitution, it ap¬ 
pears to have been founded on principles, which, 
ii not ill applied,might have lAcn made favourable 
to public liberty by restraining the prerogative 
of the king, and by the institution of frequent 
assemblies; but the exercise of the veto, or tri- 
bunitial negative, which was vested in, every 
member of the diet, was subversive of all order 
and government. 

The general passion for tracing their origin to 
the remotest antiquity has involved the early 
ages of all nations in table and absurdity. His¬ 
torians, however, are unanimous in , n 
placing Lech at the head of the Poljsh ' “ 

prances; and, to lender him more illus¬ 
trious, they pretend that he was lineally de¬ 
scended from Japhet the son of Noah. He go¬ 
verned Poland as a duke ; and, like Alexander 
l the 
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the Great, left his kingdom to the most worthy, 
who proved to be Visciniir. This prince w as an 
illustrious warrior, and, utter u long ami glorious 
reign, left the nation exhausted by his victories 
and ruined by his conquests. The Poles, there¬ 
fore, assumed a different form nf administration, 
and divided their dominions into twelve pro¬ 
vinces, efeeh of which was governed by a great 
lord, denominated a palatine, or wuiwode. 

These governors, however, exercising des¬ 
potic power, the people proceeded to the elec¬ 
tion of a sovereign, and made, choice of 
Vanda, daughter to one of their kings, This 
princess possessed in an eminent degree all the 
amiable qualities of her sex, with superior in¬ 
telligence and masculine courage. She w as pru¬ 
dent, just, temperate, and eloquent; and her 
affability secured the hearts of those whom her 
beauty had captivated, Ritliogar, a Teutonic 
prince, sent to demand her in marriage, and dc- 
declared that he vvouid wage war against Poland, 
should Vanda reject his proposals. The prin-. 
cess, whose pride might have yielded to the 
bland insinuations of love, revolted against this 
menace, and accepted the challenge of Ritho- 
gar, who, being defeated in battle, killed him¬ 
self through shame and despair. Vanda, who 
was smitten with the elegant form of the unfor¬ 
tunate prince, determined not to survive him, 
and, accordingly drowned herself in the 
YViesel. 

After hpr death, the Poles re-assumed the 
aristocratical form of government. But the 
waiwodes again abused their power; and Poland 
became equally exposed to external enemies and 

internal 
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iii-tcrnnl factions. At length, Prrmislaus, ^ ^ 
a private soldier, placed himself at the * 
head of the troups, and was raised to the ' ‘ 
throne in ejbnsetjueneeof the victories heolitained 
over the Hungarians and Moravians. Though 
indebted tu war for his exaltation, he studiously 
cultivated the arts of peace, and endeavoured to 
render his people happy. In electing a succes¬ 
sor, the Poles declared they would aclU.iow ledge 
him as their prince, who, starting on horseback 
from a determined spot, should first reach an 
appointed goal. A Polish lord, thinking to se¬ 
cure the throne to himself, caused irnn-sp.kes 
to be clandestiuly planted in the ground, reserv¬ 
ing only a path for his own horse. The fraud, 
however, was discovered by a young pfhsant, 
who was chosen in his stead. 

lie assumed the name of Lech III. go- ^ ^ 
vented with great wisdom, and rendered* ' 
his subjects happy. In order to prevent ' 
the nllecfs of pride, he caused his rustic habit 
tu he carried before him ih ail public ceremo¬ 
nies. ISorw asthis an act of empty ostentafmn: he 
was prudent and (cnipefnle, the patron of merit, 
and the protector of the injured. lie transmit¬ 
ted Ins virtues to Ills tw o immediate descendants ; 
but his great-grandson, Popiel, w as a weak and 
voluptuous prince, who, too complaisant to ids 
wile, a cruel and calumnious woman, adminis¬ 
tered poison to lii.s three uncles. Front their 
dead bodies, lying exposed to the open air, 
issued a swarm of rats, which devoured l’opiel, 
his wife and children ; and in him ended, about 
the year BtiO, the lirst race of the dukes, orkings, 
oi Poland. 
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Hitherto the princes had possessed only the 
title of rluke, which totally ceiised under Popiel’s 
successor Piustus. This man had been originally 
a wainright, and for his elevation to the supreme 
dignity was indebted to a miracle similar to that 
of the widow ofSarepta. Like her, he had re- 
reived from two heavenly messengers an inex¬ 
haustible vessel of oil, which he liberally dis¬ 
tributed jn a season of general scarcity. The 
people, astonished at the miracle, conferred on 
him the crown. On the throne he proved him¬ 
self the father of his subjects ; he was tin- com¬ 
forter of tin widow, the guediim of the orphan, 
and the tutelar angel of the poor and the unfor¬ 
tunate. T'mugh noil Iter a .statesman nor a w ar¬ 
rior, his virtue., supplied the place of talents. 
Luring his reign, several intestine, commotions 
arose, all of which hr appeased by mildness and 
clemency ; and the nobility were afraid openly 
AwrevolL against a prince, whoseemetl tn live for 
the sole benefit of his people. lie associated wnn 
him in the government his son Ziemowit, who 
was a Magnanimous, warlike, and temperate 
prince. The grand children also of Piustus in¬ 
herited his virtues, and one of them who died 
in 904, was called the " Eye of Christianity.’' 
His successor, Micczlaus, endeavoured to obtain 
front the court of Koine the title of king, which, 
however, lie unsuccessfully solicited; hut the 
pope conferred it on his son 

^ lioleslaus, surnanted Chrnbry, was a 
yp ' prince of great rnurage, and is chiefly 
famous for his w arlike atchievements. lie 
conquered Bohemia and Moravia, and after* 
wards subjugated Pomerania, Saxony, Prussia, 
and Russia, It was now his care to enjoy with 

his 
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lr; people the fruits of *0 many victories, and to 
render lwppy those vein <1 he had rendered 
powerful. He, therefore, applied himself to the 
internal government of his dominions ; but, the 
conipuied princes again rising in arms, the aged 
and vendable sovereign was obliged to cover 
his huarv lucks with a helmet. Jo his last ex¬ 
pedition. hr exhibited great clemency, and dis¬ 
missed the prisoner without ransom, penetrated 
m!i est mu for his virtues. 

On tlie death of Uoleslaus, 'hr assem- ^ ^ 
of tli" nation unanimously cdoclcil lii s ^ jr ’ 
ni, Micwslau.i II. as .successor to lies " ' 

" 11 and mu ms. Tins j• ■.me, however, 

V •. scarcely estaldisbed mi tin. sovereignty, 
> " 1 ’ on general revolt on ■ m Russia, Ro¬ 

meo r’re ia. Moral vp , ISnxony, which 
■aim.. impressed. Ha.-mg restored peace 
.• » duiiiin ,s, he. indulged in debauchery 
"liicli terminated his existence ; hut. his reign 
was -\jc undistinguished by mm ual glory. 

Tli states a smithied to elect a sucres-*^ ^ 
sor to the t),. - in . and having made choice ^ ^ ’ 

of Ins son Uasnuir, yet in t.,,e years of 
adole.scenev, vested his mother Rixa with the 
power of administration, and declared her re¬ 
gent of the kingdom. She, however, soon dis¬ 
played Jut arbitrary disposition; and the Poles, 
incensed at her conduct, touk up arms, and ex¬ 
pelled her the kingdom. She had previous¬ 
ly sent he fore her iu<o Germany the im¬ 
mense treasures which Ifoleslaus had amassed, 
and which procured her the protection of the 
'emperor. Young Casimir also was compelled to 
fly; and the people fell into anarchy and con¬ 
fusion. The prince took refuge in France, and 
O 2 became 
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betaine a monk in the abbey of Climi. At 
length, the calamities under which the Poles 
labour' ( 1 , induct '1 them to recal Casimir, and 
j-j i l■ i nst ne him on the throne. 'I he ]io|)e. 
discharged the prince from his monastic 
vmvs; but he obliged entire Poland to es¬ 
tablish the tax called Peter-pence, which was 
an annual tribute paid to the sovereign pontillj 
and uJihT. was imposed on most of the nations 
ot Idurnpe. During the reign of this prince, the 
arts and sciences, which had been hitherto un¬ 
known, began to be cultivated. Casiunr prac¬ 
tised tliepa.ilic virtues, and died honoured and 
esteemed by his subjects, whom lie hud endea¬ 
voured to render Irnppy. 

Deleft till ■i'i' sons, of whom the eldest Bolcs- 
laus JI. was immediately after the death of his 
j ^ father crowned king of Poland. lie at- 

, lacked Bohemia, defeated the Hunga¬ 

rians, and marched an army into Bussia, 
of which he. determined to utchieve the conquest. 
He ativanced i. ;iidly into the dulcliv of Kiow, 
but w as sujil.'iilv stopped by Kiow, at that time 
the strongest fortress in the north, and the richest 
city in tue Kussiun dominions. This place he be¬ 
sieged, and alter a long resistance, took it; hut, 
instead of punishing the obstinacy of its inhabi¬ 
tants, he applauded their courage, and granted 
them favourable, terms, on account of the valour 
they had displayed. Unfortunately, however, 
Bnlesluus suHcrcd himself to be subdued by the 
pleasures of luxuiy ; and his army degenerated 
into a .nob of effeminate debauchees. 

The prince, as well as his soldiers, seemed to 
have forgotten Ins native country, and remained 
seven years in Kiow. This long absence occa¬ 
sioned 
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sinned threat confusion in Poland; and the Polish 
women, irritatffl by the indifference of their 
husbands, and by their preference of the ladies 
id Know, resolved to take signal vengeance, and 
unanimously admitted their slaves to all the pri- 
' ileges of husbands. At the news of this reso¬ 
lution, the soldiers attributed their dishonour to 
the king, whom they accused as a».veak and 
v oluptuous prince. Almost the whole army, im¬ 
patient of revenge, returned tu Poland, and left 
their sovereign in Russia. 

The women, however, had armed their ser- 
' ilc paramours, and, actuated by despair/fought 
In side their gallants, sought out their husbands 
in the heat of the battle, and fancied the^could 
obliterate their crime by plunging their swords 
into I he breasts of those who attempted to aveiig* 
it- Wnih: the combatants were thus engaged, 
Rulcslaus arrived with a numerous army of Rus¬ 
sians, and indiscriminately assailed the women, 
their gallants, and the soldiers, who had deserted 
his standard. This sudden attack united the 
w unen, their husbands and slaves; several ob- 
■s'niate battles were fought; and Poland was 
inundated with the blood ol her inhabitants. 

To add tu the calamities of this unforluuat# 
country, the schisms, which had for some time 
lent the church of Rome, caused also a division 
iu this king Join. There arose, likewise, a con¬ 
test tor power ami riches between the king and 
this clergy; and Gregory All. who at that time 
oi rupieii the papal throne, iai omniunicatcd the 
monarch, and released his subjects from thur al¬ 
legiance. In vain did Rob slaus oppose his autho¬ 
rity : superstition clouded the mintUol the people, 
0 3 w ho 
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who yielded implicitly to the dictates of the 
pontiff; and the unfortunate monarch was com¬ 
pelled to fly into Hungary with his son Micez- 
ialis. IMor was the vengeance of Gregory sati¬ 
ated with driving him from his throne: Jtnles- 
laus, in order to gain a subsistence, was obliged 
to exercise the humble functions of a cook in a 
convent in Corinthia, where he died. 

It was not till alter lie had impoverished 
the country, that the pope consented to 
' grant the title, nut of king, hut of duke only, 
to I’lutlislaus. the brother of the. late monarch. 
The pontiff bestowed the regal dignity on the 
king of Bohemia, and, by that means, excited 
a jealously betw een the two sovereigns. The 
want of energy in this prince proved the source 
of discord in his family, and disturbance in the 
state : his natural son Sbigneus rontemled for 
the, authority v.^th Uladislaus. This monarch 
had the reputation of a mild and virtuous sove¬ 
reign, but was too much under the inllucncc of 
parasites.and flatterers. 

(>n the death of Tlndislaus, the dominions 
llo ' " m ‘ equally divided between Sbigneus 

and Jiulesluus III. of whom the latter was 
the legitimate sun of the late sovereign. A 
difference, however, arose between the two 
brothers, which terminated in favour of lioles- 
laus, who afterwards alone occupied the throne. 
This prince is represented in history as a hero, 
and computed to Bolcslaus Chrobry, snrnamrd 
the Great. He was victorious in forty battles; 
and, having been once defeated, died of chagrin. 
Though sensible of the. fatal consequences of a 
partition of his dominions, he divided iiis duchy 
among his five sons. 


The 
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The principal share, together with the . p. 
title of (lake, full to the eldest, Uhulisbius ^ f| 
II. surnamed the Driveller. The har¬ 
mony of the princes was ilisturlu-il by (lie ambi- 
tion of Christina, the sovereign’s consort, who 
possessed an absolute asccndcncv over her Inis-, 
hand, and inspired him with the desire of de¬ 
priving his brothers of their portions This am¬ 
bitious project, however, excited the in- ^ j. 
dignatiun of the people, who deposed ' ‘ 

1 hidislaus, and raised in thuducal dignity 
his hr' liter Holcslaus IV. surnamed Crispin*. 

This prince commented his reign with an art 
of generosity, and ceded Silesia to the deposed so¬ 
vereign for his maintenance. During simy^ years, 
Poland enjoyed profound trnuipiillily under the 
government uf lbdeslaus, who lived in the great¬ 
est hr.rmimv with his brothers Henry, jM ir- l-z- 
laus, end Casimir. The emperor Fre.ih rii: Hnr- 
barossa, however, at the .solicitations of l lielis- 
laus, and the address of (Jiristina, who was his 
kinswoman, attacked with a iiimiernii.-, .owl pow er- 
Iu 1 army the territories of the Polish sovereign. 
Hut Bolcslaus, by the assistance of his brother 
Mieezlaus; succeeded iit repelling the German 
invaders, and concluded a treaty with the 
emperor. 

On the death of L ladislaus, his brother ^ 
Micezlaus Ill. was raised to the dural ' ' 

throne. This .succession, however, was ' 
disputed by bis brother Casimir, and by the sons 
ot Uladislaus ; but the states preferred fMieezlaus, 
on account of the marks of wisdom, valour, and 
a/l'ability, which he had'already displayed. He 
was surnamed the Old, because he was elevated 
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to the throne at an advanced age. No sooner 
did he cease to be a subject than he became a 
tyrant. His cruelty was such, that, for want 
of criminals on which to exercise his bar¬ 
barity, he caused tortures to be inflicted on hu¬ 
man beings. This conduct alienated the af¬ 
fections of the people, who deposed the tyrant, 
and ofl’ered, f he throne to his brother, Casimir II, 
This prince was mild, humane, and so scrupu¬ 
lously virtuous that, when the crown was ten¬ 
dered to him, he hesitated to accept it, through 
an apprehension of violating the property of his 
brother. At length, he was moved by the fol¬ 
lowing argument of tile states: “ The election 
" of a sarrereign supposes a compact between the 
" prince and the people. The conditions which 
“ were prescribed to Micezlaus, when we pre- 
“ ferred him to the sons of his brother, have been 
" broken by him; and he is, therefore, legiti- 
" mately deposed.” 

This speech induced Casimir to accept the 
ducal dignity. Micezlaus, however, being re¬ 
duced to great indigence, supplicated his bro¬ 
ther, who offered to resign to him the crown ; 
but the states refusing to place themselves under 
the government of a prince, whom they had de¬ 
posed, opposed his abdication. Casimir was ill 
Requited for his generosity by Micezlaus, who 
continued to harrass him by secret conspiracies 
or open hostility ; whilst the former, bra. e and 
merciful, ceased not to conquer him, nor to 
grant him repeated pardons. Casimir died at 
L'racoi(v, and was considered as the. best, the 
mildest, most liberal, just, and amiable prince, 
that ever filigd the throne of Poland. 

He 
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Hr was surcerded bv his son I.ecli V. ^ ^ 
surnamed ihr lair, whom ?dn ezlaus at " ’ 

length tomj>i ; :lIcd Id yield liini possession 
vif ihr till 1*1 u-, fit which hr earned hack all the 
vires that had before caused 1 1is druositinn. lie 
was mi tiie point ill’ being sin-ain dispossessed, 
\vluni ilraljl, accelerated hy Ins debaucheries, 
sal icipatch llie intcrfefcenee of Ins subjects. It 
was a maxim with this 11rin, that “ a snve- 
“ ri i L'.ii^is iidt bound to nhserve his nalh, except 
“ when neillier lus salelv, unr Ins advantage, 
“ requires tlril he, should violate it.” 

On the death of Mtecakius, the crown ^ j-j 
was resiurt.l to Lech, who did not enjoy ' , 

i . -I,. , - 1 itUt). 

Jt in peace and tranquillity, being inces¬ 
santly distracted hy domestic and foreign wars. 
The Tartu, s, has in;;' made an irruption into Po¬ 
land, regarded licit her sex nor <|ualitv, hut ra¬ 
vaged with fire the provinces through which 
tla-y passed, and inn-caeretl all the inlialntffnts 
wlnnn they could not drag inti»’i-.i|»tivity. Of 
those who escaped, the iToides lied into Hun¬ 
gary, and the peasaijls sought an asyldm in the 
recesses uf the fn-tests, and the most inaccessible 
places. In this .situation "as Poland, when 
>h;tt!i put an end to the misfortunes of Lech, 
whose reign was the most inauspicious in the an¬ 
nals of that republic. It is said that he fell tha 
sacrifice of a faction. 

lie was succeeded, however, by his ^ ^ 
son Bolcslaus V. surtiainet! the Chaste, ' 
who was opposed in the sovereignty by J 
bis uncle Conrade, the son of Casimir. lie Intel 
also to contend with the Teutonic knights, who 
were obstinate and formidable enemies ; and, be¬ 
ing at that time in possession uf Prussia, coveted 

tha 
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tlu; frontier provinces of Poland. Tint Bnlcslaus 
extricated liiuisc-11’ uut of tlicse tliHi lii 1»ii.'s, and 
alter a long reign, of which we have received 
^ few p irticulais, left the crown to Lech 
’ VI. ins kinsman, who was surnamed the 
‘ Id la; k, and whom hi' had adopted. The 
reign id this prince was replete with domestic 
and foreign tnmldes; anil, as he tiled without 
issue, his Grown v. as contested, and his domi¬ 
nions were exposed to the horrors of civil dis¬ 
cord. 

^ pj Ilcnry, surnnmeil the Hone t, triuinph- 
1^1)0' inff o'er his adversaries, seized the 
throne, and was acknowledged duke of 
Poland. He was descended from the ancient 
family erf Piastus, and reigned about five years, 
at the end of which he was taken oil'by poison. 
j-j Oil his death he left the crown to Preniis- 
^ laus, hi« relation, w ho was also a de- 
' scendant of Piastus. Poland hud lost 
nearly all its splendor since its princes had been 
deprived of the regal dignity. Premislans knew 
the influence of pageantry on the minds of the 
people, and, therefore, assumed the title of 
king, with all the insignia of royalty. This 
measure, however, did not screen him from the 
attempts- of a rival, named Uladislaus, who pos¬ 
sessed only distant claims to the succession. 
These two princes confined themselves each to 
a distinct portion of the kingdom; but when 
Uladislaus ill. in consequence of the violent 
j-j death of Premislaus, in which he had 
j rjyg' taken no part, had an opportunity of 
' uniting the whole under his sceptre, and 
of becoming sole sovereign of Poland, he w as 

deposed 
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deposed nn account, of hri vices. No ^ _ 
sooner was the throne vacant, than it J ' ’ 

was oll'ered by the unanimous voice ofthe 1 
people to Wince,shuts, king of Bohemia, who 
comme nced his reign by persecuting with rigour 
tlir deposed monarch and his adherents. The 
Poles, however, becoming disgusted with his 
fiial-udinini.strniion, and ins preference of the 
Bohemians, permitted Ulariislaus to#re- , _ 
ascend the throne, on his promising to re- J , 
form Ins conduct, and to behave himself 
suitaldv to his station. lie afterw aids acted as a 
wise and prudent king, and caused tine nation to 
lurget the errors of Ins youth. 

His son (.'asimir ill. surnanied the ^ „ 
Hreat, succeeded him in the throne, Ilis* ‘ 
lather had advised him to place, no confi¬ 
dence. in the promises of the Teutonic knights ; 
ami (,'asiinir soon found 1 easfm to adopt his sage 
counsel. But he defended his frontiers against 
them on the side of Prussia, and 'also repelled 
them on that of Russia. IB- formed a new code 
cd laws, which he committed to writing; for, 
before the time of Casimir, the Poles had only 
oral traditions. In embarrassing eases, the for¬ 
mula of an oath was delineated on paper, and 
delivered into the hands of the party who was 
to pronounce it.. If, in reading it, he hesitated, 
or made a mistake, he was immediately consi¬ 
dered as guilty ; but, in any event, both parties 
paid large fines to the judges. Casiinir resolved 
to reform these abuses, and ordered that the 
whole of the costs should fall on him whose ob¬ 
stinacy, injustice, or desire of tyrannizing over 
his fellow-subjects, had occasioned the law-suit. 
This prince was a model of integrity, wis¬ 
dom 
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c!uni nnd prudence; hut it is a reproach to his 
litemnrv, that he divorced his queen, anti ele- 
TittL'il in her .stead an artl'ul and itnrit>uinif mis¬ 
tress . 


A. 1).,, ( ' asiniir liad been careful to continue 
j the Polish succession in the f"tunil v of 
Piasl ns, and adopted such measures that, 
■liter Ins deei ii. Lewis, kinj^ of Hungary, his 


nephew b-i iiis si .ter, was declared by the diet. 


Snv i. i'l ign ul J'<j!.11.1 1 . J Juri 11 ■>' the retail nf the 


Ian iminan ii, laws is had sworn to observe the 


pacta CMiieal i, which greatly restricted his an- 
tj'undt v. li’is ) i-.irt ml it \ to the Hungarians ex¬ 
cited the ji-ainu.-V of the Poles, who, neverthe¬ 
less, quietlv ticquiesccil iu Ins administration. 

^ On ihe* death nf Lewis, the stales as- 

j " sembJed and elected his daily liter lied- 
vvign, im eiindilion that she should nut 


rntirrv without their approbation. .She was 
Maundy seated mi (lie throne before several 


neighbouring prunessent to demand her In mar¬ 
riage. William of'Austria attended iu person, 
and captivated the princess hv the beauty of his 
figure, his magnificence, and polite address; 
hut the diet refused to consent to a union, which 


might render Poland a dependent province. 
Jagello, duke of Lithuania, also demanded the 
queen iu marriage by a splendid embassy, and 
Ins proposals .seemed so advantageous, that, not¬ 
withstanding II edwiga’s peed diet inn for William 
id .Austria, the. Poles obliged Iter to bestow her 
hand on t he Lithuanian. The nuptials were ce¬ 
lebrated with the greatest magnificence ; lagello, 
according to agreement, was baptized iu the 
Christian faith, and assumed the name of Ula- 
dislaus; and the duchy of Lithuania was for ever 

aunexed 
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annexed to the. crown of Poland, but not as a 
dependent proviiu e. 


chap. ii. 

From the Extinction of the Fanil:/ of Piaffy*, to 

the Abdication of the Throne In/Jo, , a ( u.amir. 

m 

U LADISLAUS IV.* no .sooner as. A. 1). 

tended the throne <d Poland, than !:> ss. 
lie proceeded to uJIi- l: t a ir'linnne in ll ( io religions 
s 'illintents of the Lithuanians, w ho M ere at this 
tune Pagans, and u ui'slupped lire, trees, ser¬ 
pents, am! other reptiles, in their oh.seore fn- 
1‘e.sls, and who, il is thought, sacrificed fTiim ill 
A ictiius. lie killed tlieir .serpents, cut noun 
their forests, extinguished their sailed (ire,s, 
destroyed their temples’, and deiiionsiraled ^o 
them the impotence of their ends. At first, 
they expected that the signal \ (•ngeaiitif gf hen- 
x r- ii Mould lie i ii 11 i l t mi I uii'llie prrpet raror of 
these acts; hilt sceins; thill he reivn eii no in¬ 
jury, they readily eniiiracid IMiristianitwere 
baptized iii the. CIirLtiun faith, and instiucled in 
tin* dm trines of J e.-u.s. 

Lladislaus having left a great number of 
priests in Litlinaiir,i. returned to Poland, and 
constituted his brother .SUirgello, i m my of 
tile duchy. This last measure lie had cause to 
regret. Skirgello was cruel, ambitious, and of 


* fly some he is railed the fourth, by mhers the filth, of 
that name i a eocumstancc that considerably embarrasses 
the history of his predecessors. 

Vol. XXJI. P dissolute 
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dissolute manners. The king associated with 
him liis ermsiu Vituwda, a prince ot' an amiable 
character; and also joined to them, in the go¬ 
vernment of tii# duchy, his brother Swidrigcllo. 
Tin' ditl'erent interests and designs ot these 
princes occasioned great disturbances in Lithu¬ 
ania, which extended to Poland itself. Tl'o 
Teutonic knights, availing theiu.-elvcs of these 
disorders,'made successful icrii|>Iii.ns into tlie 
count rv, an cl wrestl'd from Poland many of its 
provinces. 1 Madislnus hat ing raiseil a numerous 
anil (iinnidalile army, penetrated into Prussia, 
and, engaging the knights in a general battle, 
febtiiinril a signal victory, llail lie |. 11 r-ut ;l Ibis 
advantage, it is |irobable lie might lime given 
a fatal blow to flic order; but certain cabals 
that were funned at Ins court induced linn to 
conclude a treaty of peace with the knights. 
.Alier a prosperous and glorious reign, I'ladis- 
1 aus paid the last debt to nature, and was h- 
liicuteil by bis sulperls, who equally admired 
the qualities of his head and tiie virtues of hi* 
heart. 


On the death of the late king, his son 
j j.j. ' riadislans VI. who was I lieu in the ninth 
Year of his age, succei'ilerl In the rrof.'n 
of Piilaml. Thi.- prince had scarcely ascended 
the throne of his father, when the Tartars made 
an irruption into Poland, and desolated the 
country. A few years after, the ambition of' 
tlie Turkish emperor Amiirath induced him to 
invade Hungary, which engaged the Pules in a 
w ar with that monarch. Uladislaus was . so 


earnest to signalize his courage, against the infi¬ 
dels, that he took the command of the army 
before he had attaiu»d the age at which the 


con- 
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•(institution of the state allowed him to assume 
the reins of g<>\ eminent. In conjunction with 
the vuliinit JI uiiniades, lie defeated Amuralli, 
anil obliuriid lii.n to sue for peace, which was 
concluded liy inuiir,il oaths; and the Hunga¬ 
rian', eliarmed with the valour of (lit- youthful 
monarch, conferred on him their crown. 

ilie pope’s legale, who had resided with Ula- 
dislans during tiie w hole of this rdi£ion.s war, 
insisted that tiii.s was a fivouralde opporliinitv 
foi' humbling the Ottoman power, lit- insti¬ 
gated the kin#, therefore, to a rupture of the 
treaty, and absolved him from the tie of his 
oath. The ejifisei) nonce was a sanguinary war; 
and the famous battle of Varna, in which the 
Pol, sh monarch, who was then only nineteen 
years of acre, fell covered, indeed, with some 
glory, but sullied with the disgrace of perjury, 
and having scarcely worn the two diadems, ex¬ 
cept to feel their thorns. By his sjde perished 
the cardinal legate, the person really guilty of 
the perjury, since he had abused the i■ rryd ii lily 
<d the young prince, and impelled him to vio¬ 
late his oath. 

immediately after the unfortunate hat- ^ pj 
tie of Varna, Casimir 111. brother of the ^ 
late king, was elevated to the regal dig¬ 
nity. This prince defended his dominions from 
the Turks, by covering the frontier provinces 
with garrisons. The tyranny of the Teutonic 
knights had rendered their government insup¬ 
portable to the Prussians, who took up arms, 
and were protected by Casimir. The king de¬ 
feated the knights in a general engagement, and 
compelled them to conclude a treaty o( peace, 
P 2 by 
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by which they ceded several provinces to th£ 
Polish monarch. 

The crown of Bohemia besoming vacant, thfi 
barons' bestowed it on Casimir’s eldest son, Uln* 
dislaus, who was also elected sovereign of Hun¬ 
gary. During ihe present reign, the deputies 
of the pruvim cs first appeared in the diet, and 
claimed a participation of the legislative power, 
which Jiau been hitherto exercised by the king 
and thesenate, Casimir rendered the Latin lan¬ 
guage comiuen among bis countrymen, by an 
edict whic^i enjoined the nobles to study it. 
This prince died more esteemed, than re¬ 
gretted. 

Of the four sons of Casimir, Uladislaus, the 
eldest? was universally excluded by the Poles, 
who thought him already too powerful in pos¬ 
sessing the crowns of Hungary and Bohemia. 
Sigisinund, the second, was opposed by the duke 
oi Mazovia, w ho had gained to his interest the 
archbishop of Gnesna. Each of the two par¬ 
ties, finding it impossible to succeed, compro¬ 
mised the difference, and united in electing Ca- 
jj .simir’s third son Albert, who was de- 
dared king of Poland; but being of a 
weak constitution, he did not long enyty 
his dignity. 

After the decease of Albert, Sigismund again 
offered himself a candidate for the vacant 
throue, and was again rejected. Motives of 
policy induced the Poles to make choice of Alex-' 
pj ander, the fourth v son of Casimir, and 
duke of Lithuania, for their sovereign. 
Thu constitution of this prince was nnt 
more strong than that of his brother Albert. 
He was a patron of the liberal arts; but he 

squandered 
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squandered the rerenue in such profusion, that 
to impose, thenceforward a check on the expen¬ 
sive caprices of their sovereign, the states enacted 
a law, called the “ Statute of Alexander," by 
which the monarch was prohibited from dispos¬ 
ing of the revenue of the crown, without the 
consentnf the senate or diet. With the appro¬ 
bation of the Poles, he bequeathed#his domi-- 
nions to his brother Sigispiund, 

. At the time that this prince was raised ^ ~ 
to the sovereignty, he resided in Lithu¬ 
ania, the government of which had teen 1 
conferred on him by the late king. His first 
care was to reform several abuses in the admi¬ 
nistration, and to enforce the “ statute Bf” his 
brother, Alexander, which revoked injudicious 
grants, and such donations as seemed prejudicial 
to the public interest. He found that the richest 
demesnes of the crown were mortgaged, and 
that most of the revenue was bestowed on inge¬ 
nious artists. He redeenu'fl the lands, and re¬ 
trenched the pensions within the bounds of mo¬ 
deration. “ Learned men and artists,” said lie, 
are deserving of encouragement; but wc 
“ ought not to reward them too profusely.” 

Casimir III. had compelled the Teutonic 
knights to do homage to the crown of Poland 
for the possession of Prussia. The marquis of 
Brandenburg, who had been elected grand¬ 
master, at first refused to perforin that ceremony; 
but, having embraced the doctrines of Luther, 
he was obliged to separate himself from the Teu¬ 
tonic order, and^ therefore, entered into a treaty 
w ith Sigismund, who granted him half of the 
province of Prussia, in quality of a secular 
duke, ami a dependent on the crown of Poland. 

P 3 By 
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By this means he deprived the knights of the 
most valuable part of their dominions, and re¬ 
strained the ambition of those restless neigh¬ 
bours. 

Sigismund is said to have been one of the 
greatest munarehs that ever filled the throne of 
Poland. In his epitaph, which was not com¬ 
posed in the language of exaggeration, he was 
stiled the “ conqueror of the Russians, Wala- 
“ chians, and Prussians,” and obtained the still 
more honourable appellation of the “ father of 
“ Ilia country.” But he saw with regret the 
daughter of his brother Lewis married to the 
emperor Ferdinand, by which means Hungary, 
Bohemia, and Silesia, w ere for ever lost to the 
house of Iagello, and annexed to the hereditary 
dominions of the house of Austria, his rival. 
Sigismund Jived to' the age of eighty-three 
years, and was remarkable for uncommon bi>- 
dily strength.' 

p Previously to his death, he had pro- 
f ured the election of his son Sigismund 
II. surnamed Augustus, w ho now ascend¬ 
ed the Polish throne. While religion, or rather 
superstition, armed the powers of Europe against 
each other, Poland alune enjoyed profound re¬ 
pose under the wise administration of a prince, 
who was the worthy successor of his renowned 
parent. Fie thought it was paying too dear for 
knowledge to purchase it at the expence of hu¬ 
man blood. Fie was only once engaged in war, 
and that was against the Russians; and, al¬ 
though he was victorious, he offered them 
peace. Fie merited the esteem and affection of 
his subjects, on account of the interest he took 
in their happiness and welfare. lie governed 

Poland 
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Poland aj a good father governs his family. His 
life would be spotless, if he had not, when en¬ 
feebled by old age and inlirniity, suffered him¬ 
self to be ruled by a favourite mistress, who 
occasioned his deviating from the paths of vir¬ 
tue and from the line of sound policy. In him 
en(le(H4re"male race of the family of Iagello. 

On the death of the late king, ^variety of 
intrigues was set on foot at the courts of Vienna, 
France, and Saxony, each of which aimed at 
raising a prince of their own nation to the throne 
of Poland. The whole kingdorft became a 
scene of faction, confusion, and corruption. 
The emperor Maximilian considered it beneath 
the dignity of the imperial diadem t# solicit 
votes for the election of his son, who, he ima¬ 
gined, would be invited hv the states to fill the 
throne of Poland. But The Poles, disgusted 
with the arrogance of the house of Ausfl-ia, 
threatened to punish with death those that 
should recommend a print*; of that family. The 
czar of Russia offered to incorporate several en¬ 
tire provinces with Poland, if they would elect 
him ; but they dreaded his arbitrary anil des¬ 
potic disposition. The young king of Sweden, 
who also appeared on the list, had embraced the 
doctrines of Luther, and thereby rendered him-' 
•self odious to the catholics. The duke of Prus¬ 
sia was of a weak constitution, and incapable of 
governing. The elector of Saxony was a pro- 
testant, and moreover a German ; and the latter 
circumstance was extremely disagreeable to the 
Poles. A marquis of Anspach, and a waiwode 
of Transylvania, also exerted themselves in ther 
diet. 


la 
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In the midst of these intrigues, John Crisoski, 
a Polish gentleman of extraordinary merit, hut 
diminutive stature, returned ironi trance, whi¬ 
ther he had travelled for improvement. His abi¬ 
lities had recommended him to the notice ot Ca¬ 
tharine de Mcdicis ; and, owing many obliga¬ 
tions to the duke ol Anjou, he exaggerated the 
virtues of that prince. Impelled by curiosity, 
the Poles flocked about the traveller, and gree¬ 
dily listened to his account ol the magnificence 
of the French court, and of the achievements of 
the duke of .ruijou, who, he said, bad crushed 
the head of faction, exhibited his valour in the 
field, and become the glory and the bulwark of 
his coundry. 

It is not known whether Crasoski had been 
commissioned by Charles IX. to trumpet forth 
thetfc praises, or obeyed the suggestions of hit 
own-zeal. But several grandees, palatines, wai- 
wodes, and starosts, struck with the character of 
the duke of Anjou, conceived the idea of heal¬ 
ing the civil dissensions of the kingdom, by of¬ 
fering him the crown. These sentiments were 
encouraged by Crasoski, who returned tu France, 
by order of the principal persons in Poland, and 
acquainted the king and queen, Catharine, that 
only the formality of an embassy was wanting 
to procure the crown for the duke of Anjou. 
Accordingly, negotiators were sent by the 
French court to Cracow, where they experienced 
such a reception as had been promised by Cra¬ 
soski. They granted every thing that the Poles 
demanded: security for the maintenance of the 
laws; payment of the late king’s debts from the 
treasury of France ; presents to the nobles; anil- 
a fleet in the Baltic to assist Poland against Rus- 
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sia, Ir was also stipulated, that the young mo¬ 
narch should marry the princess Anne, Siyis- 
lnund’s sister, who was now advanced in years. 
On this article Henry refused to decide, till his 
arrival in the Polish dominions. 

No sooner were the conditions ac- ^ _ 
ceded to, than Henry tie Valois was jV_ ' 
procl.tiuH'dl king ot Poland, and received 
by the states vvilli universal effusions of jov. 
The Poles were equally charmed hv his majestic 
air, and by the graces of his youth. They 
were delighted by 1ns manners, his persuasive 
eloquence, and the fluency and elegance with 
which he expressed himself at the Latin tongue, 
their favourite language. Scarcely, however, 
was Henry put in possession of the throne of. 
Poland, when he became heir to the crown and 
dominions of his brother. Queen Catharine had 
informed him of the death’of Charles, and the 
necessity nf his immediate return. Henry cSuld 
not think of relinquishing the crown of France 
for that of Poland; and, ahare of the im- , _ 
possibility'of retaining both, he detep- 
mined to resign the latter. Leaving, 
therefore, the fair hopes arising from the esteem 
and confidence and affection of his adoptive sub¬ 
jects, he returned to his native country, and im- 
merged into that ocean of troubles, in which he 
••finally lost his life. The Poles, not without rea¬ 
son, thought themselves insulted by the prefer¬ 
ence which he gave to France, and insisted that 
he should instantly resume the Polish sceptre, or 
abdicate the sovereignty. In vain did he offer 
to divide his time between the two kingdoms; 
they informed him, that, if he did not imme¬ 
diately return, they would formally depose him. 
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anil elect another monarch. Accordingly, tho 
state.; having assembled, Henry was solemnly 
divested of the regal dignity, and the throne 
declared vacant. 

Maximilian now thought that a fair oppor¬ 
tunity presented itself for recovering what he 
had fost the preceding year, by his indolence 
and arrogance. The faction, however;-lnliis 
liivour, agreed that it would be Letter to confer 
tbe crown on the emperor himself, than on his 
son, as the dignity of the imperial diadem 
would give a sanction to their election, and 
destroy the hopes of every other competitor. 
This opinion was embraced by the senate, and 
the states proclaimed Maximilian king of Poland 
and dulte of Lithuania. In imitation, however, 
of the tribunes of ancient Rome, w ho had the 
power of opposing the decrees of the senate, a 
Polish gentleman, named Stephen Batori, pro¬ 
tested against the election of the emperor, and 
declared it illegal. Batori was supported by a 
strong party, which (brought him forward as a 
candidate fur the throne; his merit in a private 
station appearing sufficient to counterbalance 
the splendid birth of an Austrian prince. He 
had received his first education in a camp, where 
his courage, ability, and prudence, gained him 
the eBteem of the soldiers, and high considera¬ 
tion among the people. The sovereignty of- 
Transilvania having become vacant, Batori was 
nominated to it by universal consent, without 
soliciting that honour. In like manner, his ta¬ 
lents and virtues opened to him the way to the 
Polish throne, which he did not court, thougli 
he seized the occasion whan it presented itself 

It* 
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to his hand. While Maximilian was dis- ^ 
puting about certain conditions, Iiatori ‘ ( ' 

appeared on the spot, married the prm- ' ' 
cess Anne, and was declared king oi'Poland, by 
the states. 

The czar of Russia, thinking the present op¬ 
portunity^ favourable for extending Ins domi¬ 
nions, and for revenging the preference given to 
Henry dc Valois in the preceding flection, at¬ 
tacked the territories of Poland with the savage 
ferocity of a barbarian, His soldiers, not con¬ 
tent with butchering their enemies, tortured 
them, and made, them expire in the agonies of 
cruel and lingering deaths. Such was the hor¬ 
ror inspired by their perfidy and cruelty, that 
the inhabitants of Wemler cnn.se rather to burg 
themselves in the ruins of an untenable town, 
than surrender to so inhuman an enemy. They 
sank mines under their houses, and, when tljey 
could no longer resist the attacks of the Rus¬ 
sians, destroyed the props, and boldlv descend¬ 
ed with their wives and families in(p those 
graves. Batori marched with a iiumer- ^ 
oils army, and attacked the enemy, whom ^^' 
he defeated with great slaughter, but ex- 
ertised humanity towards his prisoners. 

The king having established the public tran¬ 
quillity, turned his attention to the civil go¬ 
vernment of his kingdom; the administration 
of justice, and the formation of laws. The 
measure, however, that reflects the greatest 
glory on the memory of Batori, was his disci¬ 
plining the Cossacs, and attaching them to the 
Polish crown. This people, as their name im¬ 
ports, deduce their origin from some banditti 
that fled from the neighbouring countries, and 

settled 
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settled in the islands situated in the Boristhenes, 
They lived by plunder, and made incursions 
into Tartary arid Turkey, and sometimes ap¬ 
proached the very gates of Constantinople. They 
soon extended their territories, and became a 
powerful people. The Cossacs are strong and 
robust, and so attached to liberty as to be, im¬ 
patient under the mildest restriction. They sub¬ 
sist during k *hole campains on a kind of black 
biscuit which they eat with garlic. They are 
brave soldiers, usually fight on horseback, and 
are unacquainted with the art of intrenchment, 
their waggons being their only fortifications. 
With these they surround themselves, advance 
behind this moving fortress, sally forth from it 
with impetuosity, and, when repulsed, retreat 
to it, and. defend themselves with obstinate va¬ 
lour. Such were tinmen whom Batori resolved 
to jender serviceable to Poland, and to civilize 
and instruct in the arts of war and peace. He 
united them in tow its; hut left them in posses¬ 
sion of their Useful habits—their attachment to 
a hardy life, regardless of the inclemency of the 
seasons, and their more than Spartan sobriety. 
He established among them all kinds of trades 
and manufactures, then known in Poland. 

The character of Batori is said to be exactly 
delineated in the following curious epitaph r 
" In the temple, he was more than a priest; iit 
“ the republic, more than a king; in pro- 
nouncing sentence, more than a lawyer; in 
" the army, more than a general; in battle # 
" more than a soldier; in bearing adversity, 
” and in pardoning injuries, more than a man ; 
f ' in defending the public liberty, more than a 
" citizen; in cultivating friendship, more than 
' "a friend; 
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" a friend ; in social intercourse, more than so- 
“ ciahle; in hunting and subduing wild beasts, 
" more than a lion; and, in every other re, 
" spect, more than a philosopher.” But, not¬ 
withstanding his philosophy, there was a vio¬ 
lence in his disposition, which transported him 
to excesses bordering on phrensy. To a pa¬ 
roxysm of that kind, which he experienced on 
the receipt of some bad news, is gscribed the 
cause of his death. 


On the decease of the late king, Po- ^ 
land was involved in fresh scenes of con- ' 
fusion. Though the Poles had etfperi- J |J ' 
enced so good a monarch elected from among 
themselves, they were not cured of the folly of 
seeking a ruler in foreign countries. Tlte com- , 
petiturs for the crown were Maximilian arch¬ 


duke of Austria, and Sigismund prince of Swe¬ 
den. Tach of these had a separate party, ^ 
which proclaimed its respective candi- 'rl' 
date king of Poland, and duke of'Lithu- “ >h 


ania. A war ensued between the two rivals; 
and the army of Maximilian being defeated, he 
was obliged to quit the Polish territories. A 
more decisive action soon after took place, in 
wjiich the archduke was made prisoner. Sigis¬ 
mund imposed no other conditions on his rival, 
than a renunciation of his claim to the crown of 


Poland. 


Sigismund III. surnamed De Vasa, was . -- 
now firmly established on the Polish 1 ' ' 

throne. Notwithstanding the distresses 
which Poland had suffered from the contention 
uf tffe two rivals, she experienced still more and 
greater calamities, , when,' on Sigisinund ’s ele- 
v *tmn to the sovereignty of Sweden, she was 
V«!„ XXII. Q obliged 
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obliged to assist him against his uncle (Charles, 
who endeavoured to wrest from him the sceptre. 
Perceiving, however, that it would be vain to 
prosecute the war against Sweden, with the view 
of dethroning Charles, the Polish monarch was 
seized with the ambition of obtaining the Rus¬ 
sian sceptre for his son. In this attempt, new 
distresses were heaped upon Poland, which-suf- 
^ p fere^l additional misfortunes, when Sigis- 
l ' murid, swayed tiy his attachment to the 
house of Austria, entered into an aggres¬ 
sive alliance, and drew down on his kingdom the 
vengeance of the Turks. 

Unfortunate as were the last years of this 
prince’s reign, he certainly possessed :t virtuous 
mind, aeid considerable abilities both for the field 
and the cabinet. His reputation, however, was 
diminished by his loss of the crown of Sweden 
and of the imperial diadem of Russia; and it 
must be confessed that an obstinate adherence 
♦o his pretensions and prejudices led him into ii;* 
retrievable errors, which proved fatal to th« 
tranquillity of his country. 

Uladislaus, the son of Sigismund by a first 
wife, was considered as presumptive heir tO thc 
crown of Poland, though the constitution re¬ 
quired that an assembly of the states should de¬ 
termine the succession. John Casimir, how¬ 
ever, was supposed to entertain hopes of beings 
raised to the sovereign dignity. The queen his 
mother, who was second wife to Sigismund, 
made some attempts in his favour; but the ge¬ 
nerosity of her son destroyed the measures of 
this ambitious princess: Casimir despiaecP'the 
idea of supplanting a brother, and put himself 
it the head of the nobility, who declared for 

Uladislaus. 
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IHaclislaus. The states, therefore, be- ^ 
i 11 g- unanimous in favour of that prince, ' 
he was declared king of Poland, and 
crowned accordingly. 

Uladislaus VII. was scarcely established on 
the throne before an occasion demanded the ut¬ 
most- exertion of his abilities. The Russians, 
expecting to profit by the unsettled state uf the 
Polish government, made an irrupflon into Po¬ 
land, and desolated the territories through 
which they passed. The king advanced against 
the enemy with an inferior number of troops, 
and attacked their lines. The battle was ^ 
obstinate; but the Russians were at ^ ^* 

Jength driven into a narrow defile, whe^i " 
they were obliged to submit to the terms im¬ 
posed by the conqueror. Uladislaus also ob¬ 
tained a signal victory over the Turks, wliohad 
attacked his dominions. • 

In order to punish a chief of the Cossacs, 
named Kymielniski, foroimproper behaviour, 
the Polish governor surrounded his house, which 
he set on fire. The wife and infant son of Ky- 
Btielniski perished in the flames; but himself 
Reaped, excited his nation to arms, and ravaged 
Pblaiid with the fury of a man thirsting for re- 
Tenge, and exasperated by his wrongs. Th» 
Whole kingdom was reduced to consternation by 
thbsfeoharbarians, when Uladislaus sickened of ft 
n*alvgti*iit fever, of which he died. 

Ifetjvas succeeded by John Casimir, ^ ^ 
who lied been educated among the Je- ' ‘ 

su«S/4tjad taken their habit, and pro¬ 
nounced his vows. To absolve him from these, 
the pope made him a cardinal. It is also su$- 
petted that his father Sigismund had been a Je¬ 
tt U 
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suit; and the same opinion is entertained of his 
brother Uladislau.s: at least it is known that the 
Jesuits possessed great authority, and had occa¬ 
sioned much disturbance, during the last reign. 
The hatred which the nobility bore to the 
whole society, fell heavy on a prince, who had 
once been a member of the community of'Je- 
sus. He was, however, elected king of Po¬ 
land. ' 

John Casimir was no sooner established on the 
th rone, than he expressed his disapprobation of 
the measures pursued with regard to the Cos- 
sacs. To the nobility, who urged him to take 
the held in person, he replied that ncgociation 
was preferable to war; that the Poles were the 
tirst aggressors; that they ought not to have set 
fire to Kymielniski’shouse; and that it was their 
duty to make reparation for the injury. The 
nobfcs, therefore, resolved to act without hi* 
consent, and marched an army into the Ukraine, 
where they were defeated by the Cossacs with 
great slaughter. Casimir concluded a treaty 
with this people, and promised to renew the 
tribute to their chief, which had been abolished 
during the last reign. The Cossacs, howeveg, 
violating this agreement, the king attack¬ 
ed them, and compelled them to sue for 
peace. 

A j) The Russians, taking advantage of the 
1653 present confusion, invaded Poland with 
a numerous army ; and, as if the repub¬ 
lic had not been sufficiently embarrassed, 
Charles Gustavus, who had long harbouretfath-. 
bitious designs against this country, determined 
to assist in completing her misfortunes. The 

Swedish 
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Swedish monarch was joined by a great ^ 
number of Cossacs, and discontented 
nobles, who resented the lenity of the ' ‘ 
Polish sovereign. The Swedes, however, wert 
at length compelled to evacuate Poland, and to 
retire into their own territories. 

lint the tranquillity of the country, was again 
soon disturbed by the animosity v^lnch existed 
between the king and the nobles, who deter¬ 
mined to decide their differences by the sword. 
Forces were raised on both sides; and Casimir, 
uualile to bring the people back tt> their duty, 
collected a sum of money, which he transmitted 
to France, whither lie went to enjoy that pcare¬ 
ful life which his own country had* refust;^ 
hiui. 


CHAP. Ill, , 

From the Resignation of John Casimir, to the Ac¬ 
cession of Stanislaus Augustus Poniutoiuski, the 
last King of Poland. ’ 

T HE resignation of Casimir involved A. 1). 

the nation in fresh scenes of discord ltiM* 
and confusion. It was not without reason 
considered as an abdication of the .sovereignty; 
and the nobles, therefore, assembled tor a new 
election. Put as they had not all participated 
in the dissatisfaction given to Casimir, they se¬ 
parated into factions, drew their swords upon 
each piiier, and threatened not only the free¬ 
dom of’ sullrage, but the destruction of the re¬ 
public. At length, however, a calm succeed¬ 
ed, and the assembly proceeded to canvass the 
myits of the several candidates, who were all 
U 3 foreigners. 
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foreigners. The foremost on the list was the 
son of the czar of Russia, who had been edu¬ 
cated after the Polish fashion, spoke the lan-. 
guage, and had adopted the manners and usages 
of the country. The most powerful argument, 
however, in his favour, was an army of ehrhty 
thousand men, which was stationed on the fron¬ 
tiers to awift the decisions of the diet. The 
czar also promised that his son should embrace 
the catholic religion; that he should publicly re¬ 
nounce all claim to the crown of Russia; that 
Kiow, and all the places conquered from Po¬ 
land, should be restored; that four millions 
should he paid into the treasury of the republic; 
.and tha* he would furnish an army of forty 
thousand men, to prevent the other candidates 
from disturbing the peace of the kingdom. 

These proposals Were considered as advanta- 
geoiii, but they were accompanied with menaces 
which rendered them disagreeable, and excited 
the resentment of the“whole Polish nation. As 
the Poles', however, were not able to oppose and 
resist so numerous and powerful an army as the 
czar had stationed on the frontiers of the king¬ 
dom, they considered it as more safe and pru¬ 
dent to act with caution, and to give no unne¬ 
cessary umbrage to the gouvt of Russia. Wish¬ 
ing, therefore, to gain time for their purpose, 
they found means for not declaring immediately 
in favour of the Russian prince, and amused the 
czar with specious appearances. The other 
candidates were the dukes of Lorraine, wf JSieu- 
burg, and of Conde. The friends of the last 
were considered as the most numerous and pow¬ 
erful, and it was thought that the diet would de¬ 
termine in his favour. But many nobles being 

accused 
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accused of haring held private meetings, and 
caballed in favour of the prince of Conde, the 
assembly was fired with indignation, and deemed 
him incapable of obtaining the crown, on ac¬ 
count of his endeavouring to procdre it by un¬ 
constitutional means. At length, the palatine 
of Kali.sh spoke as follows : "Will any of these 
" princes, after his election, ackrjpwledge his 
" obligations to the suffragans, or distinguish. 
" and reward those who have hazarded their 
" lives, and spent their fortunes, in elevating 
" him to the throne ? No ; gratittlde is a virtue 
" not belonging to sovereigns; and policy might 
" dictate, that the opposite faction should be 
" preferred for the sake of establishing unani, 
“ mity among the people. Let us then chuse 
" from among our countrymen a ruler, who, 
" by the ties of nature rtnd interest, will be 
" careful of our rights and privileges, *Are 
" there none of the members of the republic 
" worthy of being raisi^J to the supreme dig- 
*' nity ? Without acknowledging out* own de- 
" merit, and confessing that Poland has no sub- 
" ject. deserving of a throne, we cannot invest 
"• a foreigner with the insignia of royalty.” 

This speech operated powerfully on the people, 
some of whom immediately pronounced the 
name of Michael Coribut Wei.snowiski, that 
had been nominated by twenty palatines and 
noblemen. The suffrages in his favour were in¬ 
stantly very numerous, and he was elected with¬ 
out .apposition king of Poland. It was, how¬ 
ever, matter of surprize to see a person raised 
to the throne, who claimed no pretensions on 
account of merit, and who was poor and in nar¬ 
row circumstances. lie was, indeed, collater¬ 
ally 
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ally descended from the house of Jagello, bu* 
had been reduced to great distress by the losses 
which his father sustained in the war with tha 
Cossacs. 

jj The disposition of Weisnowiski was 
jQ 7 0 " tranquil and unambitious, and he was 
greatly surprised that he should be elect¬ 
ed king; but his astonishment was increased on 
being dragged to a throne extemporarily erected 
in the midst of the assembly. lie burst into 
tears, alleged his incapacity, and entreated that 
they would *iot exalt him to that high rank, 
where he must become the sport and laughter of 
the nation. At length, however, he was obliged 
to acquigscein the determination of the people; 
'but both the king and his subjects were alike 
astonished at his election. 

The czar of Russia, incensed at his son’s disap¬ 
pointment, and the duplicity of the Polish de¬ 
puties, who had long flattered him with hopes, 
and soothed him with promises, determined to 
revenge die insult; and, not satisfied with the 
discontent of the Cossacs, he entered into a 
treaty with the Porte, by which it was agreed, 
that the Ukraine should be ceded to the sultap, 
on condition of his assisting the czar against the 
Pol es. Accordingly, the Russians and Tartars 
having united their forces, advanced into Podn- 
liu, arid laid siege to the fortress of Kaininiee, 
which, though strongly defended, was soon 
obliged to submit. Nothing could equal the con¬ 
sternation of the whole kingdom, when the new s 
arrived, that Kaminiec had surrendered to, the 
enemy, though no provision had been made for 
itssecurity. The people blamed the senate, who, 
e nd eav wiring to remote the odium from them- 

selves. 
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Selves, charged the king with inattention and 
neglect, though it was evident that the short 
duration of his reign had precluded him from bev 
coming sutticientlv acquainted with the state of 
the garrisons, and with any afl'airs civil or mili¬ 
tary. Recrimination took place of action ; and 
no troops being raised to oppose the farther pro¬ 
gress of the enemy, the king was (impelled to 
make a disadvantageous peace, of which all the 
blame was thrown upon him : Podolia was ceded 
to the Co.ssacs; and Michael agreed to pay the 
sultan an annual tribute of twenty-fwo thousand 
ducats. 

This agreement, it is probable the king would 
have strictlv observed, had the enemy perform-^ 
ed their engagements; but, instead of retiring; 
they advanced and besieged Leopold, which was 
so strongly defended by fifteen hundred men 
that the Turks, who were informed of the%p- 
proach of a Polish army, were under the neces¬ 
sity of raising the siege. •John Sobieski, the 
crown-general, who had been infornfed that 
the Turkish allies were extremely dissatisfied 
with their commander, attacked the enemy 
with a. very inferior force, and, after an engage^ 
irient, which continued for three days, succeed¬ 
ed iu gaining a glorious and complete victory, 
Not more than fifteen thousand of the wholeTurk-* 
ish army,which, previously to the commencement 
of the battle, exceeded three hundred thousand 
men, effected their escape. • The defeat was so 
complete—that, had the Polish general been suf¬ 
fered to profitby hissuccess, thesultan would have 
been obliged to forego the tribute which had 
been imposed, and the Cossacs to give up Podo^ 
ha ; but the Poles, refusing to continue longer in 

the 
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the field than was required by the laws of their 
country, returned home, and left the king to 
conclude a peace with the enemy, on such terms 
as he could obtain. The chagrin, occasioned by 
the conduct of his subjects, hastened the period 
of the sovereign’s death. 

The decease of the king opened a new scene 
of corruption, intrigue, and faction. Sobieski, 
though victorious against the Turks, did not 
think a triumph a suflicient claim to entitle him 
openly to enter the lists for the crown. He had 
secretly aspired to it after the retreat of Casimir ; 
but the high consequences ol the other appli¬ 
cants had prevented him from declaring himself 
a candidate. In the present vacancy of the 
throne, the same line of conduct was pursued, but 
the event was different and more successful, 
lie alternately enrolled himself under the ban- 
neiU of the different competitors, enfeebled their 
parties, defeating one by means of another, un¬ 
til, at the opportune moment., he announced his 
intentions. No sooner was he nominated, than 
great numbers immediately gave him their suf¬ 
frages Almost the whole diet yielded to the 
current of popularity, through fear, inclinatipn, 
or a desire of obtaining the favour of a man, who, 
it was evident, would soon wear the diadem. 
Most of the Lithuanians, however, opposed his 
election, and entered protests; but, finding re¬ 
sistance equally vain and dangerous, they sub¬ 
mitted, and joined in proclaiming him king. 

_ John Sobieski no sooner ascandea the 
• throne of Poland, than he exhibited an 
lb7 instance of his generosity and benevo¬ 
lence, by voluntarily providing a maintenance 
for the queen-dowager, who violently opposed 

his 



bis elevation. He also declared his intentions of 
continuing' the war against the Turks, and under¬ 
took to maintain at his own expence a body of 
one thousand foot-soldiers. The senators, nobles, 
and great men were encouraged to imitate his 
example, and provide for the security of the re¬ 
public. Ilis ardour for resuming hostilities in¬ 
duced him to postpone his coronation: nor did 
he accept the honours of that solemn ceremony, 
until he had, by two years of victofles, obliter¬ 
ated the disgrace of the last treaty, and secured 
.tlie tranquillity of the kingdom. 

Having concluded au advantageous peace with 
the. Turks, Sobieski applied himself to re-establish 
(lie finances of Poland. He was, however, mak¬ 
ing continual preparations lor war, by w^iich he 
excited a suspicion, that lie wished to extend tjie* 
prerogative of the crown, and to render the go¬ 
vernment in some measure.military. Jlo con¬ 
tracted with the emperor Leopold a treaty# of 
olfensive and defensive alliance, by which the 
parties agreed to assist eaah other against the 
Turks. This convention, and the disturbances in 
Hungary, dissipated the gathering storm, and 
convinced the Poles of the necessity of keeping 
the army on a respectable fooling. No great 
length of time elapsed before the knigwas called 
upon to fulfil his engagements with Leopold. 
Vienna was closely invested, and on the point of 
falling into the hands of the Turks, when Sobi- 
cski, in consequence of the mast pressing letters 
from the emperor, took the field with twenty 
thousand men, and marched t# join the imperial¬ 
ists, who were commanded by prince Charles of 
Lorraine. 


Having 
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Having deliberated on the proper measures to 
bepursued,tl>e united army,which amounted only 
, p to fiftv thousand men, passed the Danube 
lOdti" 011 ^ le * <) ^ 1 September, and by nar- 
row d tiles gained the heights of Sehal. 
lembcrg without opposition. Sobieski in person, 
at the head of a body of horse and hussars, at¬ 
tacked the vizier’s camp, and put the left wing 
of the Turkish army in the greatest consterna¬ 
tion ; while prince Charles, with the imperialists, 
broke the Turkish right at the same time. TJ10 
victory was complete and decisive, and was 
ascribed to tile abilities and bravery of Sobieski, 
and to the valour of the Poles, whom nothing 
could resist. 

But though the king of Poland had thus com¬ 
pelled the 'Turks to raise the siege of Vienna, he 
was frigidly thanked for his services by the em¬ 
peror, who, at an interview' which followed that 
meMorable engagement, insisted on the prece¬ 
dency due to-hiinself. But the general esteem 
amply compensated oSobieski for the coolness 
and congealed jealousy of the Austrians. Hav¬ 
ing returned to his own dominions, he did not 
experience that happiness and satisfaction w hich 
he had a right to expect. By his care and at¬ 
tention, the police had been re-established, and 
the law's resumed their vigour ; but these very 
circumstances were displeasing to the nobles, 
who regretted that their tyrannical domination 
was restricted within the bounds of justice ; for 
which reason they omitted no opportunity of ex¬ 
pressing their discontent. The great-object of 
Sobieski’s policy tv^s to place bis son in the suc¬ 
cession ; and for this purpose a diet was assem¬ 
bled at Grodno. The prince attended in person, 
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and expected to be seated under the same canopy 
with his father; fo$l the malcontents, under the 
mask of patriotism, opposed the measure as un¬ 
constitutional j and the king had the mortifica¬ 
tion of being convinced that, at his death, 
the sceptre which he had introduced into his fa¬ 
mily, would not continue in it. 

Papular clamours disturbed the reign of So- 
bieski, who had once been the darling of his sub¬ 
jects, and the admiration of surrounding nations. 
It was asserted that all his views concentrated in 
amassing wealth j but, when we tjyke a review 
of his character, it seems more than probable 
that this accusation was insidious, and unjust. 
In the latter years of his life, he paid too great 
deference to the counsels of his queen, &ho wa» 
a native of France, and a Woman of refined in¬ 
tellect, but bold, passionate, and capricious. 
The conduct of the king, however, was occa¬ 
sioned not so much by weakness, ay by his weari¬ 
ness of the government, and the disgust arising 
from the contradiction whicR he experienced, Mot 
sufficiently attentive to conceal his resentment, 
he suffered the nobles too clearly to perceive his 
dislike of them; and, though impolitic in that 
instance, he is acknowledged to have been in 
every other respect a wise and deep politician. 
In a word, he was to Poland what Vespasian was 
to Italy; both rose by the same gradations and 
the sama virtues, from the command ofarmiey 
tp the sovereignty of the State ; and both warn 
reproached with the sajne failings, and probably 
with.equal injustice. To coudhde the character 
of Spbieski, he was well acquainted with science; 
?nd his eloquence was no less admixed in the 
senate, than Lis valour in the field. In fdditieti 
Vol. XXII. R to 
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to his native language, he understood the Latin, 
the French, the Italian, the German, and se¬ 
veral Turkish dialects. He died of an apoplexy, 
after a reign of twenty-two years; and waa 
justly considered as the most accomplished so- 
rapmtgn that ever sat on the throne of Poland, 
JLT>. 1696. 

The predilection of the queen-mother for her 
oeou*d son. -and her efforts to procure him a plu¬ 
rality of suffrages, to the prejudice of the elder, 
proved injurious to the interests of both. By 
the conduct,whicb she pursued, she nearly lost 
jail her influence in the diet assembled for the 
election; and what little credit remained she 
(sold to the party of another candidate. By this 
•jneans, 'the number of competitors was insensi¬ 
bly diminished; and from six, as well natives as 
foreigners, who had stood on the lists in the be¬ 
ginning, after about a year passed in intrigues, 
they were reduced to two—Frederic-Augustus, 
elector of JSaxony, apd the prince of Conti. 

■ Matters being in this situation, the nobles, 
who amounted to one hundred thousand men, 

■ assembled on the plain of Warsaw ; each pala¬ 
tinate being divided into companies, and ranged 
Bader'their proper banners, with all the electors 
on horseback, armed with lances. Their looks, 
their carriage and demeanour, announced the 
great object of their meeting, and the impor¬ 
tance which each considered himself to possess. 
’To create* king! And to nee a possibility of 
-himself being the persdh chosen ! Nothing was 
more capable of exciting lofty sentiments; and 
. here was ootjui individual, among the hundred 

housand electors, who did not possess that power, 
and might not indulge that hope, 

I TV 
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The senators haring taken their stations, each 
in front of his division, commenced their haran¬ 
gues ; and the bishop of Ploczko was yet speak¬ 
ing, when the nobles of his palatinate exclaimed, 
V Long live Conti." The name instantly ran 
from mouth to mouth, and was re-echoed, by the 
palatinates of Siradia, Hava, and the three dis¬ 
tinct governments of Prussia. The glection wa# 
on the point of being concluded, when the pala¬ 
tine of Culm exerted himself in an extraordi¬ 
nary manner, and at the hazard of his life, pro¬ 
nounced the word " Veto," which Immediately 
stopped the proceedings of the assembly. He 
entered his protest against what had been done, 
and inveighed against the bishop of Plocako, and 
the chief of the opposite party, whom he de-‘ 
nominated violators of the constitution. The 
earnestness of his reclamations, and the argu¬ 
ments which he advanced, induced the assem¬ 
bly to postpone the election to the ensuing day. 
The intervening uight wasaot a seasou of tran¬ 
quillity ; every engine of calumny and intrigue 
was put in motion; and a greater portion of the 
time was devoted to drinking than to sleep. 

At the break of day, both parties presented 
themselves nearly equal in strength. The one 
proclaimed Conti—the other Frederic. Confu¬ 
sion succeeded to the heat of faction; and, as it was 
impossible to collect the votes, the primate pro¬ 
posed that the party of Conti should range them¬ 
selves on one side, andthpt of the elector of Sax¬ 
ony on the other. This proposal was immediately 
embraced, and so great a number appeared oa 
the side of the. French, that the Saxons became 
alarmed, and redoubled their diligence, but could 
Dot equal their adversaries. The french internet 
ft 2 appearing 
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appearing to preponderate, the primate was re¬ 
quested to proclaim the prince of Conti king of 
Poland j but the resolution of the opposite party, 
and the fear of bloodshed, induced him to defier 
the decision of the question, and the meeting was 
adjourned till next day. 

Qq the morrow the nobles re-assembled, and 
the intrigues of the imperial minister, and of 
the palatine of Culm, united all the small parties 
that had declared in favour of other competitors, 
and raised the Saxon interest to nearly an equa¬ 
lity with that of the French, The primate, how- 
ever, was prevailed on to proclaim the prince of 
Cojptt, and declared Louis de Bourbon king of 
Ppland^and grand-duke of Lithuania. He then 
Yepaired to the great church of St. John, where 
“ fe Deum” was sung. The hisbopef Cujavia 
cmbraoecLthat opportunity to prncliajlFrederic- 
AugujfirfESjtith the same formalities," sung “ Te 
" the! field of election, and the next 

morningf celebrated fit with more pomp in the 
church of St. John, where he administered tha 
oath for observing the pacta concern a to the im¬ 
perial minister, in the name of his master the 
elector. 

Each party published manifestoes, maintained 
that they had themselves strictly observed the 
constitutional regulations, and accused the others 
of having violated them. To the war of pens 
■uecefcded that of sabres. The pope’s nuncio 
blamed the bishop of t Cujaviaj but as he had 
himself been bribed by the elector’s money, his 
indignation was not extreme, nor did he carry 
his respect for religion beyond the bounds of 
pfeudence and of his own ihterest. Certain it is 
that the election, on both sides, was UHeonstifcu- 
i ■ ■ tional 
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tional and illegal. It -was, however, not to be 
decided by equity, but by intrigue, money, or 
the sword. The primate proposed to refer the 
differences that subsisted between the two com¬ 
petitors to the decision of another diet; but be¬ 
ing over-ruled, he wrote to the elector of Saxony 
that the prince of Conti had been elected, and, 
therefore, requested that he would relinquish his 
cdsim to the crown, and thereby rfctore pears 
and tranquillity to Poland. 

But Augustus, having aq army in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and being well provided with money, 
paid little regard tq thjq request, and procured 
himself to be crowned. The ceremony, accord¬ 
ingly, commenced, and a pompous precession 
Was made to the church of bt, Stanislaus, wher^ 
the confession of faith was read, and the sacra¬ 
ment administered. The crown was placed.on 
the head of the elector by the bishop of Cujania; 
and the ceremonies being finished, he received 
fhe homage of the nobilify and gentry who 
Were present. The prince of Conti, who was 
accompanied by only a small detachment of 
Frenchmen, and who was disappointed of the 
Lithuanian troops, whose aid he had been taught 
to expect, abandoned all hopes of obtaining the 
crown, relinquished the project entirely, and 
returned to France, notwithstanding the expence 
and trouble which this undertaking had cost the 
Court of Versailles 

The departure of his rival brought h fresh 
accession of power to Augustus; and several 
distric ts acknowledged his sovereignty, and took 
the usual oaths of fidelity. ■ A greater number of 
the nobility joined him, and declared the legality 
yf his election. The army, which had hitherto 

R 3 rejected 
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rejo^ed with disdain the pecuniary ofTershe had 
made, sent deputies to swear obedience to the 
jiew sovereign; and proposals were made by the 
king of Sweden and the czar of Russia to assist 
him with a numerous and powerful body of troops. 
a y. Thus did Frederic-Augustus gain the elec- 

' 1 tion, and was acknowledged by the diet, 

' and by all parties, as king of Poland. His 
ambition impelled him “ to purchase repentance” 
at a dear rate, like those whose passion led them 
to Corinth in the days of Lai's. 

We have not marked the epoch when, from a 
monarchy, Poland became a republic ; and the 
precise period would perhaps be difficult to as¬ 
certain^ By insensible degrees, the republican 
principles were introduced into the monarchical 
constitution, by means of restrictive conditions 
imposed on the candidates. They are denomi¬ 
nated pacta vonventa, and are charters of liberty, 
which the people are ever disposed to enlarge, 
and the monarchs, on the contrary, to abridge. 
Hence s, struggle, which has constantly kept 
Poland in a state of disturbance and disquiet. 

In ratifying theaelection of Frederic-Augustus, 
even his own partisans limited the number of 
forces that he should be allowed to introduce into 
Poland, and specified the circumstances which 
should authorise him to require the assistance of 
his Saxon troops. But though his sovereignty was 
in general acknowledged, the king did not thinly 
himself perfectly secure without the assistance 
of soldiers, on whose fidelity he could Tely. And 
neither the terms of the convention were so pre¬ 
cise, nor the events so well foreseen, as to pre- 
veothim from hastening, under plausible pretexts, 
the march of an army exceeding the stipulated 
- . force, 
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force, from putting it in possession of the fert% 
resses, and placing it jn positions capable of giv* 
ing umbrage and uneasiness to the republic. 

These transactions happened under the new 
king, who surrounded himself with Saxons, be¬ 
cause, being his native subjects, he could place 
greater confidence in them than in the Pules; 
and, in order to attach them the better to his 
person, he loaded them with favoflrs, and be¬ 
stowed on them the most lucrative and honour¬ 
able offices of the state. The Saxons became 
extremely odious, npt from their own miscon r 
duct, but from the jealousy which the Poles al¬ 
ways entertained of foreigners. In this stats 
Were affairs when the diet assembled^ and de¬ 
manded that the Saxon troops should be wifi* 
drawn. Augustus endeavoured to wave the re¬ 
quisition by every art and intrigue; but finding 
the debates become serious, and fearing the^on- 
sequences of a refusal, he assured the assembly 
that part of the German farces had received or¬ 
ders to quit Poland, and that the remaindet 
would shortly follow them. Such was the po¬ 
pularity of tnis declaration, Jhat the diet con¬ 
firmed by unanimous consent an act projected 
for the safety and authority of the king, and an : 
nexed a clause by which the most rigorous pu T 
nishments were denounced against those who 
should make any attempts upon his person or 
dignity. But, notwithstanding the assurances 
given by the king to the diet, the Saxon troops 
Stdl remained in Poland. " X° what purpose'^ 
■aid the Poles, “ so many soldiers in a time of 
r ' peace, aofesa to enslave «* f” In order, 
■ttnssefore, to elude the force of this pbjection. 
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ppd to occupy the minds of the publjc, he be¬ 
gan to prepare for hostilities. 

Haying secretly conspired with the czan of 
Russia and the king of Denmark against Charles 
XII. who wasa minor, and had not yet exhibited 
proofs of his valour and abilities, Frederic-Au- 
gustus declared war against Sweden under flimsy 
pretences; but that contest, instead of contri¬ 
buting to strengthen his authority, plunged him 
personally into an abyss of misfortunes. The 
Swede, who was equally politic and brave, fo¬ 
mented the discontents j n Poland. He attacked 
and defeated the Saxons near the Duna, and 
compelled them to take refuge upder the caq- 
non of fiirzen. This advantage inflamed the 
aye tori ofls Charfes with the device of extending 
his designs beyond the revenge ryhich he at first 
meditated; and he .hoped by the end of the 
campaign to dethrone Augustus. Vast and ideal 
as this project appeared, it was justified by the 
event; and, indeed, a variety pf circumstances 
concurred in rendering the isspe of the war pe¬ 
culiarly yn fortunate to the Polish monarch. 

The victories of Charles gave weight to thp 
manifestoes of the Polish confederates, whose 
manifestoes, on the other hand, sanctioned his 
victories in the eyes of the nation. The opi- 
nion which the Poles had entertained of thp 
king at the time of his elevation to the throne, 
was changed, because he was become unfortu¬ 
nate. To complete the embarrassment of thp 
Polish sovereign, the SaXon troops were too fevf 
in number to oppose the Swedes, and too much 
dispirited by tapir defeats to contend with an 

■ . enesjy. 
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enemy, whom they considered as invincible. 
Finally, to complete his misfortunes, the addrest 
and intrigue of the primate induced the diet to 
pass a resolution, 'which declared Augustus de¬ 
prived of his right and title to the crown of Po¬ 
land, for having violated the liberties of the 
people, who by the pacta conventa were released 
from their oaths of obedience, and engagements 
of fidelity and allegiance. * 

Severe and unexpected as this stroke must 
have been to the unfortunate sovereign, he was 
not discouraged; but hoped that some change of 
circumstances, the tyrannical spirit of Charles, 
the inconstancy of the Poles, his own perse¬ 
verance, and the interposition of the jprfritime 
powers, whose interest it was to check the as¬ 
piring ambition of the Swede, would operate in 
his favour. But though Fsederic-Auaustils dis¬ 
played great personal bravery at the head uf his 
troops, he exhibited something worse than weak¬ 
ness in the cabinet. Posterity will ever re¬ 
proach him with the sacrifice of PatJtul, for¬ 
merly a subject of Charles, who, being dis¬ 
graced bv that prince, threjv himself into the 
armies of the Saxon, had well and faithfully 
served him, and was basely delivered up by the 
Polish sovereign to the resentment of the Swe¬ 
dish monarch, who put him to a cruel and igno¬ 
minious death, A prince may nobly fall from 
the throne, when expelled from it by an irre. 
sistible force; but meanly to kiss the hand 
vfoich smites him, and drives him from his seat, 
is the completion of ignominy in a monarch, 
Charles ^CII. having thus wrested the , j-j 
teown from Frederic-Augustus, deter- ' ' 

mined to confer it on a noble Pole, named 1 ' 

gtaniijlaufl 
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Stanislaos Leczinski. When the diet, however, 
unwAasembled for electing a new sovereign, the 
deputy Icrozal&ki spoke with great spirit, and 
exhorted the Poles not to place their timidity 
upon record, and transmit to posterity the in¬ 
famous submission they paid to a foreign prince. 
This bold and unexpected speech considerably 
embarrassed the Swedish general, who was pre¬ 
sent in the assembly, and who threatened to re¬ 
duce the deputies to reason by force. Nothing, 
however, could shake their resolution, which 
spemed to strengthen by opposition. " Here," 
said they, " let us sacrifice our lives to the free- 
" dom of our country, and prefer death to the 
" loss of liberty." At length, the bishop of 
Posnania, perceiving that nothing could be 
gained by threats or promises, exclaimed, 
" Long live Stanislaus Lecainski, elected king 
" of Poland!" The nomination was echoed by 
the Swedes, and a few of the nobility; but the 
deputies entered their protest and retired. Thus 
was Stanislaus raised to the throne by the influ¬ 
ence of a foreign power, without swearing to 
the pacta convents, 

Charles XII. imposed rigorous conditions on 
the deposed monarch ; and, besides compelling 
him to acknowledge Stanislaus as the legitimate 
sovereign of the republic, and to renounce all 
rights to the crown and dominions of Poland, 
required him to write a letter of congratulation 
to the new king, upon his accession to the 
throne. Augustus complied, and by the style 
of his epistle evinced his regret, and the vio* 
lence which was offered to his inclinations. 1'he 
plea of necessity alone can exculpate him for 
this condescension; and even that may be 

deemed. 
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deemed insufficient to rescue his character from 
the imputation of pusillanimity. Certain it is, 
the young Swede entertained so mean an opi¬ 
nion of him that, accompanied only by four 
persons, he went to brave him in the midst 
of Dresden and of a numerous garrison, and to 
eat and converse familiarly with him, while the 
dethroned monarch dared not to testify to him 
any other sentiments than those of Astonishment 
and respect. 

The event of the battle of Pultowa deter¬ 
mined Augustus to avow his intentions of break¬ 
ing the treaty he had contracted with Charles 
XII. and of re-ascending the throne of Poland. 
He, therefore, published a manifesto ig justifi¬ 
cation of his conduct, in which he mention^! 
the arbitrary and oppressive proceedings of the 
king of Sweden, reasoned on the nullity of’the 
election of Stanislaus, declared his intentiun of 
re-establishing himself on the throne of Poland, 
•and concluded with requesting the assistance of 
all Christian kings and princes. In the mean 
time, Stanislaus, who saw himself abandoned 
by his friends, his protector % fugitive, and his 
rival supported by the most powerful monarch 
of the north, was no sooner informed of the ap¬ 
proach of Augustus to the dominions of the re¬ 
public than he declared that, as he had taken 
' the sceptre with no other view than the preser¬ 
vation of liberty, he was now ready to restore 
it, provided that sacrigce would promote the 
tranquillity and peace of his country. 

Accordingly, having abdicated the . 
throne, Augustus was re-uppointed king ' 
°f Poland. Stanislaus, who was of a 1 
nili and humane disposition, was rewarded for 

those 
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those virtues by the good fortune of his daugbr 
ter, who was married to Louis XV. king of 
France. A donation being made to him of the 
duchy of Lorraine, he there led a peaceful and 
retired life in the midst of the arts which he 
had admired, and with all the honours of sove¬ 
reignty unattended by its burdens. On the 
Contrary, Frederic Augustus reigned in the 
midst of factions. Conspiracies were formed 
against both his power and his life. He was, 
nevertheless, a good father, a good husband, a 
sociable companion, and distinguished by such 
manners as suit a republic. 

jj On the death of Frederic-August^*, 
1733' ^ ta P*^ aus Leczinski was re-elected king 
,, ' 6f Poland; but the emperor of Germany 

and the czar of Russia declaring the election 
void, the elector of Saxony, sou of the late Po¬ 
lish monarch, was raised to the throne, under 
the name of Augustus III. Though Stanislaus 
■was favoured yet too little supported by France, 
whose monarch, Louis XV. had espoused his 
daughter, he was obliged to relinquish his pur¬ 
suit. Nor did he, without incurring a thousand 
dangers, escape from the Russian and Saxon 
arpues, whicn had united ip favour of his com¬ 
petitor. It was not, however, till his title had 
been recognised by an assembly called t,he “diet 
of pacification,” that Frederic-Augustus III. 
was universally acknowledged as king of Po¬ 
land. After those first shocks, the reign of this 
monarch was tranquil apd peaceable. 

» tj 0» the death of Frederic-Augustus III. 
17 ' fl 3 ‘ which took place on the fifth of Qctohef, 
' his son, who was become elector of 
dcy, sued for the crown which had been just 
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by his father. At this time Russia, by the per¬ 
manent conquest of Livonia, by her influence 
in Courland, and by her prodigious military 
force, might be said to have acquired a domi¬ 
neering and almost irresistible ascendancy in the 
affairs of Poland. Prussia, after a war of seven 
years, sustained under circumstances of unpa¬ 
ralleled inferiority, had extricated herself, and 
was become a power of the first consideration. 
The peace of Huberteburg left the Prussian mo¬ 
narch at liberty to turn his views and efl®k to¬ 
wards Warsaw. The deep and capacious mind 
•of his brother, prince Henry, had seized and di¬ 
gested in silence the project of the partition of 
Poland. He communicated his ideas on |hp sub¬ 
ject to Frederic, who, after expressing his ad* 
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A.D t ’ on ' B ‘ xt ^ September, that 

Hit. Candidate, supported by two powers, 
rr**.-iW)unted by violence the throne of Po- 
Wft; while the Russian ambassador, prince 
’Repnin, became iu fact the despot and the op-, 
^lessor of the Poles. 


|| CHAP. rv. 

From the Recession of Stanislaus Augustus Po~ 
niatowski, the lust King of Poland, to the pre¬ 
sent Time. 


I F ewsr any sovereign had reason to thiufcihie 
crown heavy and beset with thorns, Stanis¬ 
laus Augustus Poniatowski stood in that predi¬ 
cament. fkltn of' a noble Polish family, his 
election, though effected by violence, might be 
Considered as not more illegal than the thre* 
preceding ones; in each of which, Saxon, Swe¬ 
dish, Or Muscovite troops, aided by gold, had 
'raised the pretender, whose cause they espoused, 
to the throne of Poland. Apprehensive lest tha 
monarchical party should prevail over the re¬ 
publican, in the mixt government of that coun¬ 
try, the diets had during a whole century atten- 
'tiyely laboured to circumscribe the king’s autho¬ 
rity within yety harrow limits, and to diminish 
the revenues, and weaken the army of the 
crqWn. Poniatowski*,therefore, on tps acces¬ 
sion to die throne, found himself destitute of 
money 3 and of troops. The unfortunate king 
’rWSined little more'df Toyalty than the home, 
'and seemed only an instrument in the kinds of 
•the'eourt of Petersburg, 

The 
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The Prussian monarch, attentive to the ac¬ 
complishment of his object, and who bv no 
means in tended that Poland should sink virtually 
into a Russian province, fomented discontent 
among the Polish nobility, and secretly sti¬ 
mulated them to throw off so ignominious a 
yoke, and to dethrone a prince, who was ille¬ 
gally elected, and who could not protect them 
against the tyranny of (jatharine. • The insi¬ 
nuations of Frederic were successful; and Po¬ 
land soon became a theatre of civil war, of in¬ 
surrection, and devastation. In ordier to main¬ 
tain Stanislaus on the throne, the empress quar¬ 
tered Muscovites and Cossacs in all the principal 
cities; while Warsaw resembled rather a Rus¬ 
sian garrison, than the capital of an imlepena 
dent republic; and the troops equally aw ed the 
sovereign whom she had created, and the nation 
whjch she oppressed. Accustomed as the Pqjes 
had ever been to external interference, they 
were not broken down to sjpvery. Resistance, 
confederations, insurrections, and civil xjar un¬ 
der every form, desolated the country; while the 
king remained a passive and helpless spectator 
of the multiplied calamities inflicted on his un- 
fcrti/hate subjects. 

, In Poland were a number of sects, all com¬ 
prised under the general appellation of disti- 
^nts. The prevailing religion endeavoured by 
every possible means to suppress the dissidents, 
who, on their part, incessantly laboured to ex. 
biod themselves. The catholics, however, who 
were the more ancient and more numerous 
party, would have been victorious over their ri- 
yals, had not the neighbouring powers interfered 
*a the quarrel, Russia and Prussia caused to be 
5 3 pretamW 
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presented to the krng a Memorial in favour of 
the dissidents, for whom they demanded, in an 
imperious and peremptory manner, an indefinite 
■*freedom of worship, accompanied with every 
-privilege which could render them equal to the 
catholics. Stanislaus, considerably embarrassed 
by this requisition, after several fruitless nego¬ 
tiations undertaken for the purpose of approxi¬ 
mating the parties, referred the business to the 
decision of a general diet, which met at 
17'' Warsaw, and by a great majority re- 
’ jectfid the demands of the dissidents. 

But the latter being supported in their preten¬ 
sions by the two protecting powers, not consi¬ 
dering c themselves as finally defeated, formed 
Confederacies in several provinces, and demand¬ 
ed that a new diet should be convened. Ac¬ 
cordingly, an assembly was held in the follow¬ 
ing year at Warsaw, under the canon of the 
Russians, who, on this occasion, employed the 
greatest violence. 'They seized the bishops of 
Cracow and of Kiow, several senators, and a 
number of grandees, who were carried off and 
immured in Rursian fortresses; and the dissi¬ 
dents obtained everything they wished. They 
immediately prepared to enter upon the enjoy¬ 
ment of the privileges, which had been forcibly 
procured, and which the catholics still refused 
to grant. Force was opposed to force; and as 
the dissidents had confederated themselves, the 
others also formed whaj was Called the Confede¬ 
ration vjf Bar, from the place where they assem¬ 
bled. Every individual wore his distinctive 
badge; and no Iongeqyvas it allowed to any man 
to stand neuter. 

Jturing these multiplied calamities, Poland 

exhibited 
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exhibited a scene ef mortality, insurrection, ^tnd 
carpage. Many thousands died of the plague. 
The confederate nobles, who maintained the il¬ 
legality of the king’s election, endeavoured at 
once to depose him, and to expel their oppres¬ 
sors the Russians. Pecuniary supplies were fur¬ 
nished to them by Saxony; and the plunder of 
such provinces or towns as refused to join them 
contributed to support their troops. • The flames 
were fanned by the cabinet of Berlin, and the 
insurgents were indirectly assisted with men or 
money by France or Austria. Bdt, though Ca¬ 
tharine was embarrassed by the war, in which 
the Prussian monarch hud contrived to engage 
her \vith the Turks, she repressed the Poles, cut 
in pieces their confederacies, and assorted hatr 
superiority. The country was now reduced to 
so wretched a state, that Stanislaus scarcely 
esteemed himself safe in ^Varsaw, and durst not 
vpnture a league from his capital. His situation, 
it must be confessed, was ^he most fielplyj* and 
humiliating that can well be conceived.. Owing 
his crown solely to the pow'er and influence of 
Russia, the least murmur, oij his part, against 
the oppressors of his country, might have pre¬ 
cipitated him from the eminence to w'hich he 
had been raised. Even his remonstrances to 
their outrages w'ere treated with neglect, or 
heard with indifference. 

On the other hand, he had no resource in the 
loyalty or affection of hissubjects. To the con¬ 
federates, who denied His title, and detested his 
person, he could not fly for refuge. Such, in¬ 
deed, was the antipathy, they had conceived 
Against him, that they Rsolved to put him to 
death, as the primary author of all the calarni,- 
* S 3 ties. 
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ties, which had befallen their country, and as 
a man wholly dependent on Catharine II. whi» 
"Vras their enemy and their tyrant. They exe¬ 
cuted their purpose in part with astonishing au¬ 
dacity and success; though it is difficult to con¬ 
ceive what advantage could have accrued to 
them, or to Poland, by the destruction of Sta¬ 
nislaus, had it been effected; for the empress 
would easily have substituted another phantom 
of royalty, had one been found requisite; and 
her numerous forces would have suppressed 
.every effbrron their part at, emancipation. 

j-j As the king was returning, on the 
..'yj' third of November, about nine o’clock 
1 ' ai night, from paying a visit to his uncle, 

Who lived about a quarter of a mile from thb 
palace, he was surrounded in one of the most 
Frequfentdd and populous streets of War aw, by 
a bund of assassins ; who, having compelled the 
postilion to stop, fired a number of shots into 
the carriage, severav of w'hich passed through 
his majesty’s fur cloak. The night being ex¬ 
tremely dark, Stanislaus endeavoured to make 
his escape, but wns seized bv the assassins, who 
exclaimed, with horrible execrations, “ .We 
f have thee now; thy hour is come!” One of 
them discharged a pistol at him so close, that 
jhe felt the heat of the flash; another cut him 
across the head with his sabre, which penetrated 
to the,skull. They dragged him between their 
horses at full gallop, through the streets of War¬ 
saw, without encountering any impediment or 
opposition. A Russian sentinel, who was at some 
distance, and heard noise, called to them; 
but as they answered, or pretended to answer, 
jn his language, he allowed tbfcm to pass. 

' The 
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The assassins perceiving that the king was not 
Able to follow them longer on foot, and that he 
had almost lost his respiration from the violence 
with which he had been dragged along, set him 
on horseback. They then redoubled their speed, 
and arriving at the ditch or lines which sur¬ 
round Warsaw, compelled him to leap his horse 
across, in performing which the animal broke 
his leg. Having thus surmounted fhe principal 
difficulties, and got clear of the city, each was 
anxious to claim his respective share of merit in 
the execution of the enterprize. ■They imme¬ 
diately began to plunder him, and took away 
the ribband of the order of the " Black Eagle," 
which Stanislaus wore round his neckband the 
diamond crcs-’ anpeodar * tr it. These they cur¬ 
ried to the confer..r?*es, a- proofs that the king 
was a prisoner in tl *ir hands, and on his way to 
the arm}., and commuted his majesty to th%care 
of seven of the ban’. Hks however, losing 
thi ;r way, the king wasdeft with only oue of 
the assassins, who, on the promise of Stanislaus 
of pardon and preservation, was at length in- 
duced to conduct him to g place of safety. 
Many’of the guilty actors of this scene were af¬ 
terwards taken and put to death. 

Jo the intended assassination of Stanislaus 
succeeded, in the following year, the actual 
partition of his dominions. Frederic III. having 
.completely embroiled the Russians and Turks, 
at the same time that^the Poles, exhausted by 
confederacies, added to the ravages of the plague, 
were incapable of resistance, turned his atten¬ 
tion to the court of Vienna, without whose con¬ 
sent and co-operation nothing could be effected- 
In a second interview at Neustadt m Moravia, 

between 
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between the Prussian monarch and Joseph II. 
emperor of Germany, who was accompanied by 
prince Kaunitz, the Austrian minister, the sub¬ 
ject was fully discussed, and Frederic succeeded 
in persuading the others of the policy or neces¬ 
sity of a partition of Poland. They spread be¬ 
fore them a map of the ill-fated country, agreed 
on their respective snares, and fixed on the tract 
of territory to be offered to the empress of Rus. 
sia. These preliminaries being adjusted, the 
Austrian and Prussian ministers at Petersburg 
signified to^Catharine the determination of the 
courts of Vienna and Berlin, and insinuated, 
that if she refused to participate in the spoil, 
their sovereigns knew how to compel her to ac¬ 
cede to''the partition by force, The enrafKSg, 
who was engaged in a war with the Porte, 
which occupied all her forces, and drained her 
treasury, could not but acquiesce in the pro- 


j) Every part, therefore, of the villanous 
lj-j2 Pi an being thus arranged between the 
three royal conspirators, proper manifes¬ 
toes were prepare^ ; and, at a time w hen nothing 
less was expected, they were seen, (Jur : ng a 
season of profound peace, to introduce, each on 
his side, an army into Poland. The manifestoes 
then published drew a picture of the evils which 
afflicted this unhappy country—murders, con¬ 
flagrations, violences of every kind, fanaticism, 
anarchy, which attacked public safety, ruined 
commerce, arid injured agriculture. It was 
then added thatj “ from the natural connections 
" existing between conterminous nations, the 
" countries adjoining to Poland, experience the 
" disagreeable effects of those disorders. Dur- 

“ ing 
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*’ ing several years back, they have been obliged 
V to adapt the most expensive measures for se- 
r ' curing the tranquillity of their frontiers. In 
“ circumstances so critical, the courts of Vienna, 
" Petersburg, and Berlin, apprehensive 1 /est 
“ the domestic dissentions of Poland should pro- 
“ duce changes in the political system of Eu- 
“ rope; unwilling, moreover, to abandon to 
“ the chance of events several provinces of the 
“ republic, to which the three powers have 
“ considerable claims, which they will justify in 
“ proper time and place j having, therefore, re- 
" spectiyely communicated to each other their 
" rights and pretensions, and reciprocally sati.i- 
“ ficd each other tltereon; make known that they’ 
“ are prepared to possess themselves of an equi- 
" valent, which shall be regulated in such man- 
“ ner as henceforward to establish, between Po- 
" land and the neighbouring powers, mor| cer- 
" tain and natural boundaries than those which 
" have heretofore existed. And, in considera- 
" tion of that equivalent, the three ^ourts re- 
" nounce all demands, pretensions, claims of in- 
“ denmification, and interest^, which they might 
“ .otherwise form against the pretensions of the 
“ republic.” 

Such were the titles on which was founded the 
partitionary policy of these continental despots, 
and which is without precedent in modern his¬ 
tory. Thus was Poland deprived of large and 
fertile provinces, which contained above seven 
thousand square leagfiea of territory, and fiva 
millions of inhabitants, and forced to relinquish 
one-half of her annual income, by the arts an d 
arms of Russia, Austria, and Priunfc. In vain 
did Stanislaus endeavour to protract the dis¬ 
memberment 
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membertnent of his country. His straggles only- 
manifested to all Europe the helpless condition 
of the Polish sovereign and nation. The three 
. j, partitioning powers compelled him to 
convoke a diet, which they surrounded 
177 •*' with troops; and, though this unfortunate 
sovereign was conscious of the personal disho¬ 
nour wnrch he would incur by lending himself 
to such a proceeding, he was at length obliged 
to ratify his own degradation, by giving to their 
usurpations the mock sanction of legislative and 
deliberative oonsent. In this instance, we must 
not too severely condemn him for his want of re¬ 
solution, which could only have been ruinous to 
himself, without producing any benefit to hi* 
country. 

A ^ Another meeting, which was held un- 
' > der the same precautions as the former, 
gave to Poland a constitution which re¬ 
vived the abuses of the government; and, among 
others, the liberum velr: a privilege favourable 
to the fomentation of faction, and incompatible 
with the principles of real liberty. The misfor¬ 
tunes and partition v of this unfortunate country 
had, however, convinced all enlightened pCVsftn* 
of the defects of their anarchical government, 
the danger of an elective monarchy, and the ne¬ 
cessity of reforming abuses, which, uotwithstand* 
ing the valour of the Polish nation, rendered it a 
slave to all its neighbours. 

Taking advantage, therefore, of a favourable 
a n °PP<* tnn >ty that itself, when 

' ' the two imperial courts'were engaged 

in war with the Turks, and syhen the 
kings of ftnuaia and England, wishing to de¬ 
crease the embarrassments of Austria and Rus* 
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«a, excited the Poles to this measure, they con¬ 
verted an assembly of the people. Never was 
there seen more concord in the wishes, more 
unanimity in the deliberations; nor more de¬ 
votedness in the sacrifices : the nobiles renounc¬ 
ed their pretensions to the throne j they opened 
to the middling classes the avenue to every em¬ 
ployment ; and all the citizens contributed to 
create an artillery, and pay an army. At length 
appeared the constitution of the 5d of * tv 
M ay, which was the result of a diet, ’ ‘ 

equally wise in its operations, and en¬ 
lightened in its patriotism. All the govern¬ 
ments of Europe congratulated Stanislaus and 
the Polish nation, on this revolution, which ren¬ 
dered the throne hereditary, and sufficiently li¬ 
mited the regal power. 

The empress of Russia, alone, opposing her 
personal resentment to the general approbation, 
resolved to overturn a constitution which released 
Poland from her yoke, and wrested its prey from 
her ambition. Frederic-William II. who had 
applauded and sanctioned the measures adopted 
by the republic, and had promised to assist the 
Pol^dn case of hostilities, Abandoned them to 
the resentment of Catharine'. Under ^ 
pretence of aiding some disaffected no- j ‘ g ' 
bles, who were enraged at being deprived 
of their pretensions to the throne, she marched 
a strong army into Poland, and induced Stanis¬ 
laus to receive the Russians as friends and allies. 
^ On the sixth of January, the king of ^ ^ 
Prussia, with unblushing effrontery, and 1 ‘ 

in direct contradiction to the letters which 

had himself written, both officially and pri¬ 
vately, 
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vatoly, to the unfortunate king, Averted that 
the change of government in Poland had been 
effected without the knowledge of the neigh¬ 
bouring friendly powers. In concert, therefore, 
with the courts of Vienna and Petersburg, 
in order to anticipate designs which seemed fatal 
to his interests, he had resolved, he said, to 
tend a sufficient body of troops i nto the ter¬ 
ritories of the republic, and particularly into 
Great Poland, where the proceedings of the 
patriots were snore open and avowed. Accord¬ 
ingly the Prussian forces advanced to Thorn ; 
and, being refused entrance, attacked and broke 
down the gate, and dislodged the municipal 
guard. This defenceless city exhibited the 
epectacle'of a place taken by assault; and, while 
the troops entered it, the air resounded with 
their triumphant acclamations. Dantzick also 
submittal soon after to the Prussians, and a gar¬ 
rison'of seventeen hundred men was quartered 
upon the inhabitants. . 

During these violent and perfidious proceed¬ 
ings, the confederated Poles, on the third of 
February, published a protest against the en¬ 
trance ef the Prussian troops, and declared^}ejr 
would enter into no views, which might tend to 
dismember any part of the Polish territories; 
but, on the contrary, were ready to sacrifice 
the last drop of their blood defence of their 
liberties and independence. They concluded 
by hoping, that efen the two imperial courts; 
and all other powers. Would not behold witty 
indifference a manifest violation of the rights 
of nations, and the open invasion of the domi¬ 
nions of a neighbouring and-friendly etate,- 

The farther partition of this unfortunate coun¬ 
try 
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tjy was now rapidly approaching. -It was -ng&g 

ceded by manifestoes from the royal ruh'©||§|| 
justifying, or attempting to justify, this shaMit 
less division of their plunder by shrewd political 
pretences. The declaration of the emperor of 
Germany, which was dated the 14th of Fe- 
bruary, was expressed in terms of great for¬ 
bearance, but contained an absolute injunction 
to the Poles, resident within his* dominions, 
quietly to regard the impending dismember¬ 
ment of their country. In March appeared tbe 
manifesto of her imperial majesty, vynich called 
in the aid of religion to sanction this atrocious 
act of rapine and injustice. As an indemnifi¬ 
cation for her losses, to provide for the future 
safety of the empire, and to prevent sffl -future 
changes of government, the empress graciously 
made known her intention to take for ever under 
the sceptre of Russia, certain tracts of J|nd 
and their inhabitants, specified in the manifesto. 
In this partition, the incrqpee of the happiness 
of the people was asserted to be the tote object 
of her imperial majesty. What a religious re* 
gard to truth did the declaration of this pious 
and upright princess exhibit T The manifesto 
of his Prussian majesty, which was published 
during the same month, echoed many of the 
former sentiments; and avowed that, in order to 
preserve tho republic of Poland from the dread* 
ful effects of internal dissention, and to rescue 
d from utter ruin, no other means remained 
than to incorporate her"frontier provinces into 
the states of Prussia. He, therefore, designated 
the territory intended for that purpose, and ex¬ 
horted the people within that boundary to be* 
come.loyal and obedient subjects to Prussia, and 
Vol. XXII. T to 
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ice aU connection with the* crown of' 

i.i 

ig published these manifestoes, the mi¬ 
nisters of Berlin and Petersburg delivered 
notes to the Polish diet, and demanded the ap¬ 
pointment of a deputation to sanction the in¬ 
tended division of the country, which produced 
violent altercations. At length, M. de Sievers, 
the Russian mmbassad or, ordered two battalions 
of grenadiers, with four pieces of cannon, to 
surround the castle, and declared that no mem¬ 
ber should Joe permitted to quit the senate, (ill 
the diet had consented to the treaty of partition. 
Surrounded by an armed force, and threatened 
with another invasion of Prussian troops, the 
I^los whre compelled to authorise a deputation 
to sign the convention for the division of their 
country. 

;T h f imperious conduct of the Russians, dur¬ 
ing their struggle for power, continued to har- 
rass the oppressed Poles, and to drive them to 
desperation. The peasants were compelled to 
lodge and board the Russian soldiers, and to 
transport them from one place to another, with¬ 
out receiving th'e least remuneration,- or any 
Other return than brutality and insolence. The 
nobility and gentry were obliged to furnish 
every necessary for the army, at a price fixed 
by the Russians. It was not to be expected that 
a gallant and hi ghly spirited people would tamely 
submit to a conduct which was calculated to ex¬ 
cite the indignation and vengeance of the great¬ 
est cowards. Nor would it occasion surprise, 
•that there should be an explosion, not proceed¬ 
ing as was artfully and basely pretended, fruifi 
a jacobin faction, but frodt a-virtnous cBdeavoni 



of a generous nation against the aopuaReteArtfe. 
press ion of an enemy; who, not satisfied *f$th 
the atrocities of which she had been guilty, 
continued to plunge her poniards in the breast* 
of those whom her ambition had plundered and 
degraded. The patriotic and martial spirit of 
the Poles, which, though smothered, had not 
been extinguished, wag excited into action by 
incessant sufferings, and by the q/Torts of the 
brave and intrepid Kosciusko, who, sprung from 
a noble family, exhibited in his countenance-tba 
energy of his character, and united all the qua¬ 
lities that can confer glory, and merit reputa¬ 
tion. Indefatigable, incorruptible, firm in ad¬ 
versity, moderate in prosperity, cool in the 
midst of danger, feeling for misfortune, gene¬ 
rous towards his enemies, zealous in the lov«f<rf 
his country, a strict observer of justice, even 
during civil war a d the fafy of parties; bold in 
his designs, resolut> in his enterprizes. aidl ra¬ 
pid in his operations : he communicated his ar¬ 
dour to his companions, directed their exertions, 
modestly attributed to them all his success, and 
inspired at the same time respect by bis regula¬ 
rity, and attachment by his amenity. Thus waa 
■e esteemed by tbe soldiers, the peasants, the 
gentry, and the nobles : he conciliated opposite 
interests, destroyed rivalship, and, rallying all 
parties, directed the$r energy towards his sole 
object—the emancipation of his country. 

He corresponded secretly with the coart of 
Warsaw, and with aikthose who were exciting 
a movement which he wished to effect, aad gave 
them the instructions requisite for the saecaas of 
this great undertaking. At length, in tbe muU% 
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of March, Madalinski, one of the consti- 
j^'g^ ' tutioaal deputies of 1791 erected the 
standard of revolt, and with eight hun¬ 
dred cavalry traversing the country usurped by 
Frederic William, attacked the Prussian troops 
who opposed his passage, and penetrated into 
the palatinate of Cracovia, whither Kosciusko 
arrived,from Saxony. All the citizens of Cra¬ 
cow assembjed and signed the act of insur- 
rectinn, and elected Kosciusko their general, 
Who swore to be faithful to the nation, and to 
obg^rvethe laws and regulations that had been' 
enacted ; and the garrison took the oath of fide¬ 
lity to the nation, and obedience to their leader. 

Trederic-William, being informed of the 
Putiflh insurrection, determined to fight in per- 
Ia*8, and marched into Poland at the head of 
forty thousand troops. The intrepid Kosciusko 
haring the boldness' te attack so formidable air 
army, do which he could only oppose twelve 
thousand men, was defeated, and compelled to 
retreat into an entrenched camp, which cov ered 
Warsaw o The Prussian monarch having joined 
the Russians, invested the capital; and, in order 
to reduce that city and subdue the troops that 
defended it, employed all the means of force 
and all the wiles of policy; but the Poles proved 
themselves alike superior to fear add flattery. 
After continual and bloody engagements, which 
were not decisive, the king of Prussia cstn- 
tnanded a general attack, in order to force the 
Polish efitrenchments. »The action was long 
and obstinate ; and Frederic-William, and the 
prince-royal displayed, on this occasion, great 
courage and bravery ;' but the resolution of the 

insurgents 



insurgents triumphed over the valour of the 
Russians and Prussians, and compelled them to 
retire with loss. 

Being informed that the Russian general, Fer- 
sen, meditated a junction with the forces of 
Suwarrow, Kosciusko immediately marched 
against him, and ordered Poniatowski to dis¬ 
pute the passage of the river with the enemy. 
This latter, however. Suffered ^tem to cross 
without molestation, and did not rejoin the 
main army with his division. The commander 
in chief deprived of this succour was attacked 
by general Fersen ; and, though*the Russian* 
were thrice the number of the Poles, the vic¬ 
tory was disputed during a whole day witjh the 
greatest vigour and resolution. Twite did the 
valiant Kosciusko repulse the enemy ; and •dis¬ 
played, in this action, the talents of a general 
and the bravery of » soldier. The prodi¬ 
gies of valour which he performed re ride red 
victory a long time uncertain; but he fell 
pierced with wounds, arid with him fell the for.* 
tunes of his country. He was taken prisoner 
by the Cossacs; who were no sooner informed 
of his being Kosciusko than they testified their 
admiration of his courage, and their pity for his 
misfortunes. Opening his eyes, he learned his 
defeat, and in vain implored to be put to death, 
which he preferred to captivity. The Russians 
treated him with the respect due to his charac¬ 
ter; and, as soon as he could endure the fatigue 
of travelling, sent him to Petersburg, where 
the empress, too much irritated'to be generous, 
confined this unfortunate warrior in a dungeon, 
from which he was not' liberated till after the 
death of Catharine II. Paul I, signalised the 
T 3 com- 
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commencement of his reigtt fey granting him hii 
freedom, and this magnanimous act of the em¬ 
peror obtained the applause of surrounding 
nations. 

The Poles, being informed of this tragical 
event, testified by loud lamentations their es¬ 
teem For the talents and virtues of Kosciusko, 
and listened with confidence to the advice which 
he gave them from the place of his captivity; 
for they were convinced that no menace could 
induce him to propose a measure, which was 
derogatory to his own glory, and that of his 
toetatry. Eve* while the Russians besieged the 
wapital, all the streets of Warsaw were illumi¬ 
nated on the birth-day of their unfortunate ge- 
Betiad; aridthe Poles celebrated the remembrance 
of his triumphs on the very eve of their des¬ 
truction. 

The victory of Fersrti did not ab.ate the pub¬ 
lic ardour: the most vigorous measures were 
« 'opted by the national council for the defence 
s>fliberty, and Wawrzeckv was appointed com¬ 
mander ifi chief. But, though the courage of the 
Poles was unabated, the same genius did not 
preside over their Sperations : the Russians de¬ 
feated Zayontechik at Chelm ; and Suwarrow, 
having almost annihilated the Polish army at 
Bieze.sk, advanced rapidly towards Warsaw. 
Instead of imitating the prudent conduct of Ko¬ 
sciusko, who always kept the field, the repub¬ 
licans retired within the fortifications of the 
suburbs of Prague. Stowarrow attacked the 
place, fcnd, after a murderous assault, made 
hitnself master of the city. Nine thousand gal¬ 
lant Poles perished in this bloody action: but 
•he carnage which succeeded the victory must 
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for ever tarnish the honours 4f the Ansan ge¬ 
neral. The houses were pillaged, women vio¬ 
lated, children murdered, and thirty thousand 
victims fell a prey to the vengeance and fero¬ 
city of the Russian soldiers. The inhabitants 
of Warsaw, who were destitute of all means of 
defence, were obliged to capitulate, and sent 
Ignatius Polocki to negotiate a treaty with the 
conquerors. The terms he propped were re¬ 
jected; and Stanislaus Augustus, who retained 
no more influence with his neighbours tb&fi au¬ 
thority over his subjects, in vain < endeavewted 
to obtain mild and honourable conditions: Ipfe 
city was'compelled to yield to the mcrfy of SSt, 
tharine. The Polish troops, refusing to Submit, 
quitted Warsaw; but, being attacked Aa'Shsidec 
by the Russians and Prussians, some were killed, 
some were dispersed, and others delivered up 
their arms to the conquerttfs, Madalinski, with 
a few resolute followers, fled into Gallicia.* Su- 
warrow promised a complete amnesty, which 
Catharine did not fulfil. She ordered the Re¬ 
lish chiefs to be arrested, proscribed*all those 
distinguished by their patriotism, confiscated 
their property, and erecteif a terrible inqui¬ 
sition that pursued their actions, watched their 
thoughts, and punished this unfortunate nation 
for all the virtues which it had displayed. ' 
Relieved from all obstacles, the courts of \ r i- 
enna, Berlin, and Petersburg quietly divided 
their ensanguined prey, and wished to annihilate 
«veu the name of Poland : but history will eter¬ 
nize the glory of the vanquished, and the base¬ 
ness, injustice, and tyranny of the victors. jj 
B y an act signed at Petersburg on the yjg^[ 
third of January, and communicated to ; * 

all 
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-all the powers of Europe, the three potentates 
designated the limits of their possessions in Po¬ 
land, which they entirely appropriated to them- 
eelves*. 

From that moment, Poland, which had during 
more than one thousand years figured in Europe 
as an independent and frequently a formidable 
state, was degraded from her condition and de- 
privod of that title. On the sixth of Janu- 
. |^g^' ary, the courtsof Vienna, Petersburg, and 
Berlin, published an act by which they 
engaged to extinguish, by different means, the 
dents of Poland, to discharge those of the king, 
braecurs to him the enjoyment of all'his patri- 
jnonial or acquired property, and to allow him 
an annual pension of two hundred thousand du¬ 
cats. He received orders to fix his residence 
■at Grodno, from whence the czar Paul I. on his 
accession to the thro'n?, invited the ill-fated mo¬ 
narch to Petersburg—a scene that must doubt¬ 
less have recalled to his mind the adventures of 
-bis youth, which seemed to promise a happier 
destiny. 1 He survived only a short time the fall 
of his throne, and the humiliation of his coun- 
& D tT ^' °f an appoplexy, at Pe- 

179 s" ter *k ur £< on the lHh of April, O. S. It 
was destined that the same hand which 
had presented should bereave him of his 


* Brezrak became the central point of the frontier! of 
these state!. Warsaw fell under the dominion of ihc 
Prussian monarch. The Vkwula divided Prussia from 
Aurora. The Bog acpsratcd Austria from Ruiiii. The 
Ncrmca marked the f units between the Russian and Prua- 
•ian possessions; and one- half of the city of Grodno bc- 
longed to the king of Frenis, and the other to the em¬ 
press of Rutaia. 
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rrown; -and lie would have lost it somewhat 
sooner, had it not been for the generous inter- 
Vention of Potemkin, who saw, conversed with, 
and conceived an ardent friendship for his ma¬ 
jesty, during the excursion of the empress to 
the Crimea. 

The character of Stanislaus Augustus Ponia- 
towski, the last king of Poland, is neither 
difficult to understand nor to delineate. As a 
man and an individual, he was certainly more 
amiable, and more the object of attachment 
and respect, than when considered in his regal 
capacity. ■ In his youth, his person was hand¬ 
some, graceful, and elegant. Never was 3 
prince more gracious, easy, and a liable in his 
manners and address; which was the result of 
natural disposition, not the effect of artifice. 
But, when we contemplate him as a monarch, he 
evidently sinks in our estimation : he was ami¬ 
able, not great; engaging, not imposing. 
Equally deficient in the strong powers of dis¬ 
cernment, and in the vigour of mind which hi» 
situation demanded, he was not calculated to 
direct the storm by which he was assailed and 
finally destroyed. He posseised rather a lively 
and pleasing than a solid and penetrating un¬ 
derstanding, The facility of his nature exposed 
him to deception; and the flexibility of his 
temper was abused by favourites, who acquired 
and retained an ascendancy over him. He sup¬ 
posed himself to resemble Henry IV. of France, 
in the leading features of his mind and body ; 
but, though some resemblance might be traced 
in the circumstances of the two sovereigns, Sta¬ 
nislaus unfortunately did not equal the French 

monarch 
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monarch in wisdom, firmness, heroic ralour, 
discernment, and above all, in frugality; and 
Bis talents were more calculated for the calm 
than the tempest:—for domestic privacy, thaa 
for the intrigues and bustle of a court. 
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SWEDEN. 


CHAP. I. 

Description of Sweden, and its history till the 
Accession of Eric XII. 

T HE kingdom of Sweden includes that ex¬ 
tensive tract of country wfiich lies be¬ 
tween Ihenmark, Norway, and Russia; and 
which js bounded on the east by Russia, the Bab. 
tic, an' the gulph of Finland; on thwsouth, by 
the Baltic and Sound ; on the west, by the De- 
sart and the impassable mountains of Norway; 
and. on the north by NsrWegian Lapland. It 
extends from fifty-five degrees and thirty mi¬ 
nutes to sixty-nine degrees of north latitude^ 
and from the twelfth to tlft thirty-second degree 
of east longitude from London: being about one 
thousand four hundred miles in lehgth, and 
nine hundred and twenty in breadth. 

The air of Sweden is extremely salubrious; 
but the winters are long and severe. In the 
midst, however, of the brumal season, the splen¬ 
dor of the moon, the reflection of the snow, and 
the lucid brightness of the sky, render the 
nights less tedious, and evengive.beauty to them. 
At Stockholm, on the longest'day, when the hea^ 
is most intense, the sun continues above the 
horizon about eighteen hours and a half: but 
the nigbW are luminous and pleasant; and tra» 
veiling ^ equally eligible during the jftight as 
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the day. In this climate violent storms of 
wind and rain are seldom experienced, and the 
■ky is commonly clear and serene. Summer 
suddenly succeeds winter; and vegetation is 
considerably more rapid than in many more 
southern climates. This season, however, is of 
short duration, and seldom continues longer than 
three months ; when the assistance of stoves and 
warm furs is again found necessary, to mitigate 
the severity of the cold. 

Sweden exhibits extensive woods and unfre¬ 
quented forests, which produce pines, fir, beech, 
birch, alder,juniper,and oak; and which ailbrd 
fuel in the most plentiful manner, at fhe cheap¬ 
est rate, and also furnish an important article of 
exportation. In those places where agficulture 
is practicable, the soil is abundantly fertile, 
though seldom more than ha if a foot in depth ; and 
it is common to plough the ground with a single 
w. Since the reign of Charles the twelfth, 
Hhe Swedes have been at incredible pains to cor¬ 
rect the natural sterility of their country ; and 
■their labours have in general been attended with 
great success : but, notwithstanding their utmost 
exertions, they have never been able to grow a 
quantity of corn sufficient for the national con¬ 
sumption. Wheat, rye, barley, oats, peas, and 
beans are produced in Gothland ; but the natives 
in many places, either on account of a want of 
industry or of an unhappy situation, are under 
the necessity of procuring corn from Livonia 
and the provinces of the Baltic. During the 
summer season, nature appears.extremely agree¬ 
able, the fields are clothed with a variety of 
■flowers; a»d even the most barren rocks yield 
strawberries, raspberries, and other small units. 

: a The 
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The delicious productions, however, of warmer 
climes are almost unknown in this country : the 
Swedes seldom cultivate apricots, peaches, nec¬ 
tarines, and pine-apples with success; but me¬ 
lons, especially in favourable seasons, are brought 
to great perfection. 

The principal wealth of Sweden consists in its 
mines, many of which are excellent and valuable. 
Incredible quantities of silver, copper, lead, and 
iron, have been extracted out of the .earth ; and 
the last-mentioned metal furnishes employment 
lor nearly five hundred hammering-mills, forges, 
and smelting houses. A gold mine has also been 
discovered in this country ; but its produce and 
value are greatly inadequate to the labour re¬ 
quired for purifying the ore. One ofthesil^r- 
mines is of prodigious dimensions: i Is first gallery 
is one hundred fathoms below the surface of the 
earth; the roof is supported by vast ogken 
beams, and from thence the miners descend 
about forty fathoms farther, before they arrive 
at the lower vein. There are no records extant, 
by which the antiquity of this ming can be 
exactly ascertained ; but it is evident that it has 
been wrought for several ages, and its annual 
produce is said to be about twenty thousand 
crowns. Though the copper-mines are of vast 
extent, their product is uncertain ; but they are 
burthened with many taxes and deductions to 
the government, which finds this the principal 
resource in every exigence of the state. Theae 
subterraneous mansions %fing capacious beyond 
conception, and at the same time commodious 
fim their inhabitants, the .miners, either from 
fiabit or interest, frequently seem happy and 
contented in their hidden world. The mines at 
Danmnra are celebrated for producing the finest 

WXXJI. U iron 
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iron ore of any in Europe,, and constitute onr of" 
the most important sources of national wealth 
anrJ revenue. Gunpowder is made use of for 
extracting the ore in these mines, and this ope- 
tion, which is performed every day at noon, is 
the most tremendous and awful that can possibly 
be conceived: by the violence of the powder, 
stones are thrown to an incredible height, above 
the surface of the earth ; and the concussion is 
so great as to shake every object to a consider¬ 
able extent. In these mines are no less.than 
three hundred men constantly employed; arid 
the pay of each amounts only to a cojnmon dol¬ 
lar, or three pence English, a day. 

Swedish Lapland is a rude ami hideous country, 
abounding with rocks and mountains, which are 
covered with everlasting snow. I he barren 
heaths and sandy deserts, the intense severity of 
tliotwinter, the length of the 1 brumal nights, and 
the immeasurable depth of snow which covers 
this solitary region; might seem sufficient to 
deter any human creature from fixing his abode 
here: contrary, however, to expectation, this 
tract of territory is not only peopled, but. the 
natives appear to be perfectly satisfied and con¬ 
sented with their situation. Describing the cli¬ 
mate of Lapland, M. Maupertuis says, “ If wfc 
opened the door of a warm room, the paternal 
air, rushing in, instantly converted all the tepid 
vapour into snow, whirling it round in nhitr 
vortexes If we ventured abroad, the air spem- 
ccl tn be tearing our breasts to pieces; and the 
cracking of the wood of which the houses are 
built, as if split by the frost, continually alarmed 
with an increase of cold. The frost, which 
is always intense, sometimes increases by such 
violent and sudden fits, as proves almost iiifalli- 
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blv filial to those ■who ure so unfortunate as tube 
exposed to if ; and you may frequently I ehold 
people who have lost a I. g, or an arm, on surli 
•hi oeeasitm. Tile winds seem to blow from all 
quarters at once, ami drive about tiie snow with 
Much fury, that alt the roads are in a moment 
rendered invisible : and dreadful, indeed, is the 
situation of a person surprized in the fields by 
such a storm. His knowledge of liie country, 
and even the mark he may have taken by the 
trees, cannot avail: he is blinded !;y the snow, 
and, in attempting to find his way, js generally 
lust.” Winter reigns in Lapland during ten 
months in the year; and, during the remaining 
part, the sun scarcely ever sets, J\o sooner 
does summer warm the air, than swariift of flics 
and gnats burst into existence, and fixing on 
every part of tiie human body which is exposed, 
bite with unremitting lurv* The Laplanders tra¬ 
vel in sledges drawn over the snow by rein-dler, 
which sometimes carry theija ninety miles a day. 

Sweden is a monarchy, formerly sut-ject to 
the states which assembled every third year, 
but is now rendered arbitrary and despotic. Tiie 
royal titles are, King of the Gtithsand Vandals, 
Great Prince of Finland, and Duke of Schonen, 
ibc. The laws in general seem to be maiked 
with wisdom. The barbarous and inhuman prac¬ 
tice of duelling is justly punished with exempla¬ 
ry severity. When one of the combalmits is 
hilled, the other is put to death ; and the memory 
each is branded with infamy and disgrace. 

H neither fall, they are conliued for two years, 
and during that period fed on nothing but bread 
and water. Personal insults are. therefore, sub¬ 
mitted to the national courts, who usually ad¬ 
judge recantation and begging pardon in public. 

U 2 The 
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The early part of the history of Sweden is 
fabulous and absurd, and involved in much 
doubt and obscurity. All writers, however, 
agree that ancient Scandinavia was at first go¬ 
verned by judges, who were elected for a certain 
time by the suffrages of the people. This in 
particular was the form of government adopted 
by Sweden, which was divided into a number of 
small principalities till the time of Eric, when the 
merit and popularity of those princes induced 
their constituents to elevate them to the sove¬ 
reignty of tjje whole country, and to unite the 
prerogatives of all their temporary power in the 
person of one king, who should reign during life, 
or till it became necessary to divest him of his 
authority-and regal insignia. 

Passing over the fabulous and obscure part of 
the Swedish history, we shall observe that in the 
reign of Biorno III. vvho ascended the throne in 
the year 831, the gospel was first preached in 
this country by Anscjinrius, a pious monk, sent 
into Sweden by Louis the Debonnaire. Great num¬ 
bers of the Swedish nobility were converted to 
Christianity, and Anscharius baptized the people 
by hundreds at a time ; and the king not only 
embraced the Christian religion himself, but used 
all his influence in the propagation of the faith. 

While the Swedes glowed with the first fervor 
inspired by their conversion, a dreadful famine 
ravaged the kingdom, and the people imagined 
that it might be occasioned by the resentment of 
their former gods, who wlire incensed at the univer¬ 
sal dereliction of their worship. They, therefore, 
endeavoured to persuade Olaus, who at -that 
time governed the kingdom, to renew the ac¬ 
customed sacrifices to them, and, on his refusal 
to comply with their desire, put him to death. 

JSvery 
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Every thing at that period vs as in extremes: 
oue prince was extremely pious; and his succes- 
■iur, perhaps, was a magician. 

Eric IX. surnained tile Holy, founded 
numerous monasteries, promulgated admir- A ’ 
able laws, and caused them to he purie- 
tually observed. Many, however, were of opi¬ 
nion that his zeal was carried to tyi imprudent 
excess, and that under his reign religion had 
degenerated into bigotry and superstition; and 
justice was extended to rigour and ev en cruelty. 
-By a compromise with Charles, th’e son of his 
immediate predecessor, Eric had obtained the 
crown of Sweden. He was son-in-law to a 
former monarch ; but his virtues obtained him 
the preference: with the condition, however, 
that on his death, the crown should revert to 
Charles. » * 


On the decease of Eric, Charles being Sup¬ 
posed an accomplice in the murder of tlie late 
king, experienced some difficulties in ob- ^ _ 
tabling possession of the throne, and the j ' ' 

.Swedes mused to acknowledge him’as J 
their sovereign. They wislred to bestow the 
crown on Canute, the son of Erie, w ho had with¬ 
drawn to Norway, on discovering that Charles 
had conspired against his life. Atfeugiu Charles 
feund himself tirnily seated on the mrone of 
Sweden, and determined to merit his prosperity 
by strictly fulfilling his engagement. Accord¬ 
ingly, he recalled Canute from Norway, settled 
the succession agreeably to the treaty betw eerj 
him and Eric, and declared the son of that prince 
presumptive'heir to the crow n. 

Whatever were the means Charles made use 


of for acquiring dominion, his cor.uuct sufficiently 
testified that he was capable of ruling with pru- 
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deuce and discretion. His reign was pacific ; 
and his government in general unexceptionable. 
But, being warmly devoted to the see of Rome, 
whose influence had been greatly instrumental 
in placing him on the throne, in gratitude for 
that service, he granted to the, sov ereign pontiff 
the entire inheritance of every Swede who 
should die without posterity ; and a certain por¬ 
tion of the property of those who left issue. 

Canute Ericson, not chusing to wait the death 
of Charles, whose successor he had been ap¬ 
pointed, and refusing the invitation of that prince, 
levied forces in Norway ; and, returning Suddenly 
into Sweden, surprized Charles, took him priso¬ 
ner, and apndemned him to death. It is not 
clearly known whether that sentence was dic¬ 
tated by justice or ambition. Certainly Canute 
is not free from the imputation of having suffered 
.himself to be governed by the latter ; and of 
having shown little delicacy in his choice of the 
means of gratifying it. In other respects, he has 
the character of a great king; and his memory 
figures whh honour in the annals of Sw eden. 

On the death of Canute, his son Suer- 
11M2 C ^ €r was ra,se d t0 ^ ie throne of Sweden; 

on condition that the sceptre should, after 
the decease of the latter, pass to Eric, the son of 
Charles. To remove every impediment to the 
£ peaed and tranquillity of the kingdom, 
j 2 [q' *nd to confirm the arrangement which' 
'had been made, Efric espoused Suercher’s 
daughter, and named as his successor that prince’s 
son John, his brother-in-law. His reign was 
pacific and happy ; and at his death he was 
p succeeded by John, who governed three 
yearswith great wisdom. He commenced 
" some military operations, which were at- 
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tended with less success than the justice of his 
cause, and the prudence of his measures, seemed 
to merit. He died highly esteemed, and la¬ 
mented by all who were friends to their coun¬ 
try, and lovers of integrity, moderation, and 
Piety. 

The treaty of succession still continu- ^ jq 
ing in force, on the death of Johi% Eric, ^ 223 " 
the son of Eric X. ascended the throne. 
Previously to his accession, this prince was 
attacked by a paralytic disorder, w hich depriv¬ 
ed him of the use of an arm and a "leg, affected 
his tongde, and caused him to stammer, from 
whence he obtained the surname of the Stam¬ 
merer. ‘‘Tt moreover gave him ansungraceful 
appearance, and an air of idiotism, which Con¬ 
veyed a disadvantageous idea of his talents. But 
he ,retained all his mental' faculties in their full 
vigour, and gave proofs of his wisdom an4 bra¬ 
very in circumstances of difficulty. 

There was in Sweden 8 family of the name of 
Ealkunger, which was so powerful tnd ambi¬ 
tious as to form designs of obtaining the crown. 
Eric, hoping to gain over this house to his inte¬ 
rest, and to quiet their ambition byhis favours, 
gave his sisters in marriage to two of them, and 
himself espoused one of their daughters. But, 
notwithstanding these ties of consanguinity, the 
ambition of this family could not be checked, 
and the eldest of the Falkungers, by name Ca¬ 
nute, a man endowed «with seductive eloquence^ 
and in that respect greatly superior to the Stam¬ 
merer, obtained a victory over Eric, and obliged 
him to fly to Denmark.' In the absence of the 
monarch, Canute Falkunger had the address to 
fet himself proclaimed king of Swedeu by his 
Y, adherents j 
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adherents ; but his reign was of short duration, 
.l ie:, having raised mi army in Denmark, march- 
I against the usurper, combated him, made him 
prisoner ; and inflicted on him the punishment 
id decapitation. Birger Jerl, another brother- 
in-law of the, king, remained faithful to Eric, 
and hi* services were usefully employed in that 
war. The Swedish monarch also sent him with 
an army against the Tawastians, a people of 
l'inland, who were immersed in the most absurd 
idolatry. Having defeated the enemy, he par¬ 
doned those who embraced Christianity, and put 
the rest to the sword ; u strange metbod'of con¬ 
vincing the reason, and enlightening the under¬ 
standing ! o 

^ On the death of Eric, the states of 

“j 1 ' Sweden being convoked for the purpose 
' of electing a now'sovereign, Waldemar, 
the eldest soil ot Birger Jerl, and nephew of the 
late king,.was raised to the throne by the suf¬ 
frages of the people. 'But, being a minor, the 
administration of affairs was put into the hands 
of Birger, \Vlio acted as regent during the non¬ 
age of his son. He farmed many excellent insti¬ 
tutions, and endeavoured to render his regency 
iliu serious. He built and fortified the city of 
liiockhohn ; and revised and corrected that sys¬ 
tem of laws, which contained all the statutes of 
the kingdom. In a word, he laboured to raise 
the renown of his country, secure its felicity, 
and increase his own reputation. 

The house of Flockenger, equally powerful 
and ambitious as that of Ealkunger, beheld with 
envy the success of a family which had long 
rivaled them. Birger, knowing their sentiments, 
treacherously circumvented and beheaded them 
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all, except one, who was called Charles. Though 
Waldemar was now of age, and the regent 
grown old, he could not be prevailed'on to 
surrender his authority. At his death, ^ p 
however, the young king assumed the , ' ' 

reins of government, and lived in friend- “ ‘ 

ship and esteem with his brother, who was 
named Magnus, and on whom the late regent, 
at his death, had bestowed a considerable share 
of powet^ Waldemar set out on a pilgrimage 
to Rome and Jerusalem ; and, during his absence, 
entrusted the government to Magnys, who faith¬ 
fully restored it to his brother after bis return. 
DiscorJ, however, arose between them soon 
after: nor could the chiefs of the nation devise 
any other means of preventing the resequences 
of dissension than that of dividing Sweden,”and 
giving to each a part. Accordingly, they de¬ 
creed that Waldemar Should possess East and 
West Gothland, with the province of Smlland, 
and renounce all pretensions to the rest of the 
kingdom, which was assigned to Magnus. A 
reconciliation, however, could not bfe effected 
between the two brothers, and, contrary to the 
expectations of those who ha!U adopted the expe¬ 
dient of dividing the country, a civil war ensued. 
At length Waldemar found himself under the 
necessity of renouncing the whole kingdom, of 
which his pusillanimity had proved him unwor¬ 
thy ; and, after abdicating the crown by treaty, 
he retired to Denmark. 

Magnus, having thus obtained possession^ p 
of the sceptre, governed with great pru- ' ' 

deuce, and, being esteemed one of the 
w isest and best of the Swedish sovereigns, ^ p 
obtained the surname of Ladislaus. Pre- ,L' 
vious to his death, Magnus had appointed 

r "o~V'* 
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Torkel Cnutson regent of the kingdom, and 
guardian of his son, Birger II. who, at the defense 
of his lather, was only eleven years of age. About 
the year 1302, liirger and ids queen were so¬ 
lemnly crowned, and Cnutson resigned his 
olfice of regency. Magnus left two oilier sons, 
Uric and \V uldemar, on whom he had bestowed 
appanages, which rendered finm sufficiently 
powerful to mc.ke war on the king their brother. 
It is not easy to decide on which side the wrong- 
lay ; but the issue proved unfavourable to Bir¬ 
ger, who was surprized in his palace, made pri¬ 
soner, ami obliged to resign the fcrox n to Eric. 

dicing by this act restored to liberty, liirger 
formed the design not onlv of recovering his 
authority, bat.also of extending his vengeance 
even to his brothers. During seven years, he 
fostered the dark project in his bosom; and, in the 
wean time, lavished on them the most flattering 
caress&s, and beguiled them by every possible 
mark of confidence anil ^respect. The two bro¬ 
thers, thinking the reconciliation of Birger per¬ 
fectly sincere, made him a visit at Mcdputp, and 
were received with every appearance of cor¬ 
diality and affection.* Having treated them with 
magnificence, and loaded them w ith favours and 
civilities, the perfidious traitor, liuringthesitence 
of the night, while they lay in their first sleep, 
burst into their apartment at the head of a band 
of ruffians. Waldemar was immediately seized 
without resistance ; but Eric, attempting to de¬ 
fend himself, was pierced<with several wounds. 
Birger poured on his unfortunate brothers a tor. 
rent of opprobrious and,scoffing- language, and 
ordered them lobe loaded with irons, and thrown 
into a dungeon. He then endeavoured to sur¬ 
prise Stockholm ; but the garrison being in¬ 
formed 
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formed of hia design, defeated his troops, and 
sent a body of forces to besiege Niroping, wherje 
the two princes were confined. But before the 
■ place could be taken, Eric died of his wounds, 
which had remained undressed, and Vfahleinar 
perished with hunger. _ 

. This atrocious transaction inflamed the minds 
of the people, and roused nil Sweden to’arms. 
Birger recalled his son Magnus frRrn Denmark, 
obtained a body of auxiliaries from Eric, the 
king of that country, and endeavoured to main¬ 
tain with vigour his rights, which*he had reco¬ 
vered by means of the greatest perfidy and 
cruelty. But. being defeated in battle, and un¬ 
able to withstand the universal combination 
against him, he tied for refuge to the lrmg ot'Pen- 
inark, whose daughter he had married, and who 
received him only with coldness and iiulilterence. 
In flying from the vengeance of his subjects, 
Birger left behind him a son named Magnus, 
against whom the public indignation wa* vented, 
and who, though innocent, was condemned to 
death bv the diet, through hatred of hj$ father. 

The assembly of the states being con-^ ^ 
voted for the election of a new sovereign, ^ 
the crown was bestowed on Magnus, the 
•on of the unfortunate Erie, although not more 
than three years old. During his minority, lliey 
appointed as, his guardian, under the title of 
protector of the kingdom, Kettlemiinsr*. who 
had been a zealous adherent and friend of the 
two murdered brethren. Under bis protect o- 
ra te, the administration was conducted with 
prudence, firmness, and policy ; anil hr: enlarged 
the limits of Sweden by the addition of some va¬ 
luable provinces. But, Kettlemunsen dying, 

Magnus 
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Magnus assumed the reins of government; and, 
actuated by caprice, followed the advice of his 
favourites, auil despised and disregarded the 
prudent counsels of the wise and experienced. 
Entirely swayed by a crowd of inconsiderate 
young men, he began by announcing to Den- 
' mark haughty pretentions, which aimed at no¬ 
thingness than the sovereignty of that kingdom. 

But, finding himself frustrated in his expecta¬ 
tions, he meditated an expedition against Russia, 
with which he waged an unsuccessful war ; and 
to which, in order to appease the resentment of 
the Russians, he was obliged to cede part of Ca- 
relia. This unfortunate expedition involved 
Sweden in many difficulties. The king was 
obliged toSncrease the taxes and levy new im¬ 
posts ; and, having expended the revenues ap ¬ 
propriated to the pope, he fell under the censure 
of his holiness, and was excommunicated.- At 
the skme time the people began to hate and des¬ 
pise the : r sovereign, op account of the mixture 
of weakness and tyranny which they perceived 
in his character. They saw him lavish the pub¬ 
lic money on his courtiers ; and, among others, 
on a young nobleman whom he had created 
duke of Halland, and on whom the queen be¬ 
stowed favours of a different nature, which 
equally disgraced herself and the king. 

At length, the senate resolving to terminate 
the grievances of the people, advised Magnus to 
descend to a private station, which was most 
suitable for him, and to Pesign his crowns to his 
two sons; that of Sweden to Eric the elder, and 
that of Norway to Hacquin the younger. But, 
the king refusing to comply with the request of 
the senate, the nobilitv revolted, and placed the 
frown upon the head of Eric. A civil war now 

broke 
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broke out between the father and sen, which was 
at length terminated by a treaty of partition, by 
which Magnus resigned a part of the dominions 
to Eric, and shared with him the title of king of 
Sweden. But the queen, dissatisfied with beingde- 
pvived of half her former authority, administered 
a cup of poison to her son, who died soon after. 

'Magnus having now re-entered into the pos- 
■ession of undivided power, promised to correct 
the errors of his former conduct, anS to govern 
the state with wisdom and probity. But, con¬ 
scious of his want of ability, he placed himself 
under the protection of the king of Denmark, to 
whom he eeded some of the finest provinces of 
Sweden, on condition of being assisted by him 
in case of need. This cession excited the indig¬ 
nation of the states, who compelled him. to 
■seek refuge in Norway, which was governed by 
his $on Hacquin. The Swedes, indignant at the 
conduct of Magnus, requested Hacquin to dgtain 
his father in Norway, and to break off all con¬ 
nexion with the king of»Dcnmark. Hacquin 
promised to accede to these requests; b^J,instead 
of adhering to his engagement, married.the king 
of Denmark's daughter, the celebrated Marga¬ 
ret, This breach of promise so incensed the 
Swedes that they deposed the father, and de¬ 
clared void all his son’s claims to the crown of 
Sweden, Which they conferred on Albert, duke 
of Mecklenburgh. 

Albert accordingly assumed the reins ^ ^ 
of government; but, instead of employing 1 
himself in making his subjects happy, he 1 
endeavoured only to render himself absolute. 
Despising the Swedes, he copied the example of 
his predecessor, and adopted every measure that 

V*l. XXJI. X could 
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could possibly irritate and intense them, Ilr. 
introduced Germans into the sehatc, in direct 
violation of the laws of the realm, and filled the 
kingdom with foreign mercenaries, whose inso¬ 
lence and avarice became insupportable to the 
people. At length, the country was so drained of 
money that Albert assembled the states, and in¬ 
formed them that it was necccs.sary to annex to 
tha crown *,lio third part of the civil and eccle¬ 
siastical revenues of the whole kingdom. The 
nobility, unable to resist the demands of the king, 
who seized bv force the property he desired, 
implored the assistance ol .Margaret ; w ho, after 
the demise of her husband ]J;u:i[uin,and her son 
Ohms, governed Norway, and, upon the death 
of licr holier, hail ascended the throne of Den¬ 
mark. .She promised them the most effectual 
redress of grivances, provided they w ould secure 
to her the crown of .Sweden, and make it pelina- 
nen. in her family: a condition which the 
Swedes chose to accept, rather than endure the 
tyranny of Albert, 

In thi" manner Margaret was elected . 
queen uf Sweden ; and, having defeated ^ 
Albert in an engagement, made him pri- S/ ' 
soner, and confined him in the fortress of Calmar. 
Hut the princes of Mecklenburg!), the count of 
Holstein, and the Hanse Towns unitiA in sup¬ 
port of this unfortunate monarch, o&asiotied one 
of the most bloody wars recorded in history. 
Margaret was, however, finally victorious ; and 
united the three kingdoms of Norway, Denmark, 
and .Sw eden, by the treaty of Calmar. But, al¬ 
though she had engaged to show no preference 
in her attention to any one above the rest, she 
could not avoid betraying a predilection for the 
3 ‘ ' kingdom 
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kingdom of Denmark, which was lu>r paternal 
inheritance, and which -she made iter principal 
resid. in e. This partiality appears in the last 
advice which she gave mi her death-bed to Eric, 
her distant relative, whom she caused to be 
elected kins- “ Sweden,” said she, “ will fur¬ 
nish you with food ; Norway with raiment; amt 
with respect to Denmark, you must spare that 
Kingdom, as the magazine of all you% resources, 
m cases of necessity.” 


CHAP. II. 


I' rom the Accession of Eric A II. to that of 

Charles XI. 

• ' 


N O country has been rendered more unfortu¬ 
nate than Sweden, by the very treasure 
devised for promoting its welfare. It was from 
the most remote period engaged in w#ts with 
Denmark : rivers or blood had flowed, anti w hen¬ 
ever hostilities had been suspenfled, that suspen¬ 
sion wasttiie effect, not of a substantial treaty of 
peace,.fcn£af a wretched truce made for the pur¬ 
pose uftf(|lilr«ring strength, and of aiming at 
each otlierafire deadly blows. VVearv of these 
btcessant vicissitudes, and desirous of putting an 
ottd to the calamities of war, the Swedes had ac- 
* eded to the union ofOhlmar, which they con¬ 
sidered a.s a measure dictated hv wise policy, and 
calculated to iyw ntfjjp tlieiji and their posterity 
that peacfiq^^qjjMklily, which their proge- 
ttitors hadt«eveif etywed. They -moreover ex- 
. " X 2 peeled 
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pected tf ftnd the blessings and advantages of a 
free gownmtnt, under sovereigns who should 
act as their protectors, and on whom they had 
voluntarily bestowed the crown. But, even in 
the reign of Margaret, they experienced the re- 
pj straints of tyranny and oppression. Eric 
' XII. the successor of Margaret, imposed 
upon Sweden heavy taxes, which were 
levied by Danish governors, without feeling or 
compassion for the miseries of the people. The 
nobles were ruined by being compelled to serve 
at their own expence in the continental wars 
undertaken by the Danes, and to pay from their 
own purses the price of their ransom, whenever 
they fell into the hands of the enemy. The Da¬ 
nish governors promoted natives of Denmark to 
th& Swedish prelacies, and divided the spoil 
with those intruded foreigners, who plundered 
and oppressed the clefgy. But, of all the aetsof 
violence and oppression committed on the Swede# 
during this reign, the most cruel and extraor¬ 
dinary were those exercised by a Danish gover¬ 
nor, called Ericson, of Westerahs, w ho declared 
himself a sworn eneniy to that molten.Hive and 
laborious class of “men, the peasants. These h a 
caused to be massacred and subjected to efuel tor¬ 
tures for his mere amusement: some he mother¬ 
ed with smoke ; others he tlay ed,salted, and broil¬ 
ed alive. Nor did he shew more compassion to 
the w omen, whom he ordered to be yoked, lik» 
oxen, to the plough, and driven with goads. 

Th ese enormities of violent tyranny, though 
perhaps confined to a single district, excited a 
general insurrection throughout the kingdom. 
At the head of this revolt lias Engelbert, who 
lead boldly informed the king of the governor’s 

conduct. 
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conduct, and ]iad therefore been forbidden Min 
court. Thu senate lining Convened, hu entered 
the assembly at the head ol a tlinu-aurl peasants, 
pathctirail v represented Mu' deplorable condition 
of Sweden, and the barbarily and insolence ot 
the Danish governors, ami (imposed, that vi bo¬ 
wer opposed (lie measures in imitation lor (ire- 
serving the rights and liberties of the people, 
should hr instantly pot to death. Ili.*intrepiility 
and resolution obtained from the senate an act, 
by which they renounced their allegiance to 
Eric. Charles Canut.son, grand-maresrlr.il of 
Sweden, arul governor ol Finland, eon forin terl 
immediately to the decree of the senate, and 
was made general and commander in chief of 
tlie army. The three kingdoms, tfhanimous 
in nothing else, resolved to depose a tyrant, 
whose cruelties rendered, him unworthy ot a 
crown. 

But some differences arising between Canutson 
and bis brother-in-law, ISiifdasStenon, Eric avail¬ 
ed himself of these dissentions, and procured 
himself to be reinstated on the tinny', under 
certain conditions which he ^subscribed as (im¬ 
posed by the senate, lie now so firmly esta¬ 
blished his authority that he transmitted the 
Swedish diadem to Christopher, his successor in 
Denmark. Christopherobtained the triple crow u 
upon the same terms as Margaret and Eric had 
subscribed, and consented to all the limitations 
specified in the treaty of Calmar. But he ruled 
Sweden with a scepte/of iron, and seemed de¬ 
sirous of alienatingWie affections of the Swedes, 
by preferring foreigners,, and infringing every 
article of the agreement made at his accession. 
Had he lived longer, it is probable that his con- 
X d duct 
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duct would have affected another revolution} 
but death rid Sweden of a tyrant, and Christo¬ 
pher of the mortification of being degraded 
from that high station, to which the caprice of 
the people, and not his virtues, had raised him. 

The senate were no sooner informed of ihe 
king’s decease, than they appointed two brothers? 
Bengt and Nils Janson, regents of the kingdom, 
till the diet should form a determination respect¬ 
ing the choice of a new sovereign. According¬ 
ly, the assembly being convened, proceeded to 
the nomination of a king. Charles Canutson did 
not torget his own interests in that emergency, 
^ jj but flattered the regents so successfully, 
1-J-4B *^at he was elected, to the regal dignity 
bjF^a great majority of votes. The Nor¬ 
wegians made overtures to him to accept their 
crown ; and, havingpassed over into their coun¬ 
try, he was chosen king of Norway without 
opposition. This two-fold instance of good for¬ 
tune inspired him witjf a wish to obtain also the 
Danish diadem; but the war which he under¬ 
took agaiflst Denmark proved unsuccessful. He 
quarrelled soon after with his clergy. 

Charles having departed for Calmar, the arch¬ 
bishop of Upsal arrested all the officers of the 
king’s household ; and in a manifesto, publicly 
eadandposted upon the gate of his cathedral, re¬ 
nounced his oath of allegiance, and accused the 
monarch of having oppressed the clergy and 
laity, of being a heritk, and of conferring all 
offices and employment dn his infamous favou¬ 
rites. After this proclamation, the prelate en¬ 
tered the cathedral, aud, exchanging bis mitre 
and crosier fw a sword and coat of mail, de¬ 
clared that be would aot resume the ecclesi* 

astical 
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astical habit, til! the grievances of the people 
should be redressed, aud the kingdom restored 
to happiness. 

The king was no sooner informed of the re¬ 
volt of the archbishop than he marched at the 
head of fourteen hundred horse, in order to 
•eutprize the prelate; who, being made acquaint¬ 
ed with the designs of Charles, anticipated him, 
and attacking suddenly the royal uTmv defeated 
them with great slaughter, and compelled the 
king to retire to Stockholm, from whence he 
sailed to Dantzick, and abdicated* the crown. 
On his aspulsion, Christian I. king of . 
Denmark, was invited to the throne of j' ' 
Sweden, and crowned accordingly. 

Christian finding it necessary to iftposs spme 
additional taxes on the Swedes, employed the 
archbishop to levy them. .But, when the pre¬ 
late demauded payment, the peasants beg^m to 
mutiny, and resolutely answered, that they were 
under no obligations of»paying any additional 
taxes, as the king had solemnly promised never 
to increase their present imposts, and tficy would 
hazard their lives in dtl'ence^if their privileges. 
jChristian being informed of these transactions, 
lilamed the archbishop for exciting sedition 
among the peasants, and sent him prisoner to 
Copenhagen. This act of violence deprived the. 
monarch of the support of the clergy; and 
Chari es being recalled by the. people, arrived in 
Sweden at the head of a numerous body of forces, 
and was put in possession of the city of Stock¬ 
holm. lip was acknowledged king of Swedeq 
With loud acclamations and general tea- ^ ^ 
^monies of joy, and promised to govern ‘ 
>n such a manner, as would give sausfac- 

tioi 
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tion to the people, and merit the return of theif 
loyalty and affection. 

In the mean time, Christian being 1 c ompelled 
to lake refuge in Denmark, paid court to the 
archbishop liis prisoner, and sent him hack 1o 
Sweden perfectly appeased, and flattered by the 
promise of placing in his hands the whole regal 
authority, if he could procure for him a restora¬ 
tion of tiie title. Fired with ambition, the arch¬ 
bishop everted himself so effectually, that, after 
one of the most bloody actions recorded in his¬ 
tory, he wuS victorious, and compelled Charles 
to retire as before, and by a formal declaration, 
to renounce all pretensions to the crown of Swe¬ 
den. A. !£. I 1 ho. 

The kingdom was now rent by civil war, 
which continued for so long a time, that the 
people, wearied and-exhausted, demanded ' the 
restoration of Charles, whose brows were again 
j-j encircled with the diadem. But he died 
j ibon after, decorated with that ornament 
so dear to the living, and which be bad 
purchased! by twenty-seven years of toils and 
difiiculties. Christ- aa, howee or, reaped no ad¬ 
vantage from the death of Charles; fur the 
Swedes, being weary of the Danish yoke, ap¬ 
pointed from unc of the principal families in the 
kingdom a regent, or protector, named Steen 
Store. His administration, which continued up¬ 
wards of twenty years, was very turbulent: the 
people were friendly, but the senate adverse to 
his government. 

^ j-j At length the Swedes elected another 
monarch, John; to whom the regent 
' was obliged to submit, and at the same 
time to abdicate his authority. Steen Stum 

assisted 
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assisted at the coronation of the new king: on 
which occasion ho betrayed some symptoms 
& dissatisfaction; which indicated his design of 
exerting himself fur the recovery of that rank 
and authority, which lie had been compelled to 
relinquish. During the first years of John’s 
.reign, Sweden enjoyed perfect tranquillity, and 
the administration was conducted with great 
prudence, and moderation. This yioiiarch was 
'in his disposition easy, forgiving, brave, and 
open; but, being misled by his favourites, he 
sutfered himself to be guilty of Jliose errors, 
which had proved fatal to his predecessors. 
Stern Sturc artfully fomented the public discon¬ 
tent, and was again appointed regent. ^ 

At his death, Suaiite Nelson Sture, nvlio ' ’ 

had performed very signal serv ices to the 
state, and was descended of an ancient family 
that had formerly w orn *th'e crown, was elected 
protector of the kingdom. • 

Suante Nelson Sture dying in 151JJ, ^ 
the states proceeded to file election of a ^ ' 

Dew regent, and by a majority of voles, 
the son of Steen Stare was chosen ti/the office. 
He was a young man endowed with estimable 
qualities. But the death of John, king of Den¬ 
mark, furnished his soil Christian II. with an 
opportunity of renewing his pretensions to the 
crown of Sweden. Accordingly, having gained 
to his interest Custavus Trulle, archbishop of 
Upsal, who had been Store’s competitor for the 
regency, and who itew personally pro- ^ 
claimed the Dane, Christian marched ^ ' 
an army into Sweden. Sture was not 1 
disconcerted by the superiority which the Danish 
monarch derived from the possession of a great 

number 
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number of hostages, who were distinguished 
members of the nubility, and among whom was 
the young liuatavu.s Vasa, afterwards the delr« 
verer of his country, who was transported with 
others to Denmark. The regent marched to 
give battle to Christian, fell in the thick of 
'the conflict, was carried oil by bis friends, and 
died of his wounds. His death facilitated to 
the Danish it. march the means of executing the 
dreadful project, which he hail formed lor the 
oppression of Sweden. 

The cruel policy of tyrants seems to resemble 
the savage instinct of the beasts of prey, which 
teaches them to ttar the guardians, that they 
may afterwards more easily devour the flock. 
Christian determined to destroy at once all the 
Swedish nobility ; in order to revenge the trou¬ 
bles they bad occasioned, and to prevent the 
people from revolting in future, by depriving 
them of proper persons to conduct their opera¬ 
tions. I J e cut off the older' men of the nation 
with the axe of the executioner. 1 he entire 
senate were conducted to death before the eve* 
of the citizens of Stockholm, who beheld the 
bloody scene with apathy and unconcern. The 
peasantry viewed i his massacre in no other light 
than as a just retribution for the oppressive con¬ 
duct of the nobles, who had converted the 
monarchy into a kind of aristocracy. Tin; 
cruelty of Christian is almost inconceivable: 
he indiscriminately pillaged all ranks of people, 
erected everv-where sratiifids and gibbets, and 
brandished the scythe of death over every head. 
He did not consider if .as a sufficient gratii'u a-' 
lion to deprive his victims of life; he lock a 
pleasure in prolonging tile duration of their sofa 

feiiugs 
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fcrings 1)v flip sight of the preparations which 
prececded the execution ; and he wished to give 
^j*em as it were a full relish of all the bitterness 
of tlealli. Among other instances of cruelty 
and barbarity, he obliged women to sew with 
their on n hands the sacks in which they were 
.to he tied up and drowned. 

Gustavus Vasa was one of the hostages, whom 
the king had sent into Denmark. Promises and 
threats were made use of to reconcile him to the 
despotic authority of Christian, but. in vain ; and 
the king, dreading his valour anti constancy, 
gave orders to strangle him ill prison. But Uric 
Banner, a Danish nobleman, who was charged 
w ith that detestable commission, instead of exe¬ 
cuting it, obtained its revocation ; amhheld forth 
the hope that he should be able to inspire "the 
youth with a favourable disposition to the go¬ 
vernment of Christian. Tie was, therefore al¬ 
lowed to take him into custody, on condition of 
his keeping him a prisoner in the fortress of 
Calo in.Tutiarid, and paying six thousand crowns, 
if he should make his escape. * 

The noble qualities of Gustavus gained the 
esteem of Banner and of the fvhole family, and 
he was not long at Calo before he received per¬ 
mission to w alk about and hunt for his diversion. 
New recreations and amusements were every¬ 
day proposed, and all the neighbouring country 
endeavoured to entertain the stranger. But no¬ 
thing could make him forget that he was a pri¬ 
soner ; nor could all the civilities he received 
compensate the chagrin he experienced at being 
deprived of his liberty. Restraint, however, 
became more painful, and the desire of escape 
more powerful, from the ^moment he received 

information 
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information of the massacre at Stockholm, in 
which his father and most of his relatives had 
keen involved. . 

Convinced that every expedient ought to be 
attempted for procuring his liberty, which 
„ might be the means of rescuing his country from 
destruction, Gustavus mounted his horse accordv 
ing to custom, under pretence of going to the 
chase, plunged deep into the forest, and, hav¬ 
ing arrived at a proper distance, assumed the 
garb of a peasant. Having quitted his horse, 
after a march of two days through almost im¬ 
practicable paths, and over mountains, he arrived 
at Flensburgh, the last town on the Danish fron¬ 
tier, into which no person was admitted with- 
out,a passport. Fortunately, however, at that 
season of the year, the merchants of Lower 
Saxony carried on a considerable trade in cattle, 
which they purchased in Jutland. Gustavus 
hired himself to one of those merchants, and, 
presenting himself to the governor as a dealer., 
was suffered to pass unmolested to Lubec. 

BanneV was no sooner informed of the escape 
of his prisoner, tjian following hirn #ith the 
greatest diligence, he overtook him at Lubec, 
and reproached him with a breach of confidence. 
Gustavus pleaded the existing circumstances as 
an apology, appeased his late host by promising 
to indemnify him in the loss of his ransom, and 
without delay, departed for Sweden, though h« 
knew that orders had been every-where given 
in that kingdom to sriad' and arrest hits. The 
first town where he'male himself known wu 
C’almar, which had belonged to the late regent, 
whose widow still lived in it with her children, 
and a German garrison. Those mercenary sol¬ 
diers 
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fliers only held the place for their own purposes, 
and were actually in treaty with the emissaries 
of Christian to deliver up the city. Gustavus 
assailed them with arguments, and told them 
that at the hazard of his life he had made his 
escape to Calmar, in order to have the glory 
fjf participating with tln-m in the difficulties and 
dangers of resisting a tyrant, and of maintaining 
and defending the liberty of thtyr country, 
which must be grateful to brave and generous 
minds. They asked hint where were his re¬ 
sources, his army, his treasures; and, on his 
remaining silent, they called him a madman, and 
threatened'to apprehend him. 

Disappointed in the expectations he had form¬ 
ed of gainingtho.se soldiers to his purjyise, Gus- 
tavus retired from the city with great cxpAli- 
tion; and his arrival being now publicly known, 
he was again obliged to" have recourse to the 
garb of a peasant, in order to conceal hinfsclf 
from the Danish emissaries. He was, neverthe¬ 
less, on the point of beitig seized, when he 
escaped in a waggon of hay, and suugty shelter 
in a retired spot, where stood an aneirtit castle 
belonging to his family. Frotft thence he wrote 
to his friends, informing them of his return, and 
requesting them to assemble a force for expel¬ 
ling the tyrant; but they refused to undertake 
so hazardous and desperate an attempt. They 
were no longer the bold and intrepid Swedes, 
jealous of their libeTty, and the enemies of ty¬ 
ranny and oppression. »The terror excited by 
the massacre at Stockholm had frozen up their 
courage. 

Perceivmg^jherefore, that mean selfishness 
had supplanted,public spirit among his friends, 

Vol. XXII. Y Gustavus 
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Gustavus applied to the peasants ; who, being 
a bold and independent race of men, had nothing 
to fear from the indignation of Christian, and 
who, he hoped, would embrace with ardour the? 
opportunity of expelling the tyrant, and ileli- 
vering their country. In vain did he mingle 
with them, range through their villages, assist^ 
at their assemblies and repasts, harangue them, 
and stimulate them to shake of}'the yoke. They 
answered, '* Under the government of the king 
“ of Denmark we have salt and herrings. 
“ Whatever may be the success of a revolution, 
“ we cannftt be otherwise than poor. Peasants 
" we are; and peasants we must remain, who- 
" ever is king of Sweden.” 

Repulsed in that quarter, he determined to 
proceed to Dalecarlia, where, if he failed in the 
attempt of exciting the inhabitants to revolt, he 
could live securely in the high mountains and 
thick forests of that country. Attended, there- 
fore, by a peasant, to whom he was know n, he 
travelled in disguise; "and, after a laborious and 
painful journey, arrived in the mountains of Ifa- 
Iccarlia, -where he was deserted by his compa¬ 
nion and guide, v;ho robbed him of nit the mo¬ 
ney he had provided for his subsistence Desti¬ 
tute and in want, in a strange place, offllepQfvmg 
and unknown, be was urged by the rail of hun¬ 
ger, and entered amongthe miners, with whom 
he wrought to earn a maintenance. Under the 
habit yf a peasaut, a woman in the mines per¬ 
ceived a fine embroidered shirt, which induced 
her to suspect that be was some man of distin¬ 
guished rank, whom persecution had driven to 
seek an asylum in those caverns. The conjec¬ 
ture was reported to a neighbouring gentleman, 
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Who, prompted by curiosity, repaired to the 
mine to other protection to the unfortunate 
rt, 1 anger. On approaching, he recoguised Gus¬ 
tavos, with whom he had been acquainted at the 
university of Upsal. Prudence obliged him to 
conceal his astonishment; hut at. night he scut 
W) him, made him an other of his house, and 
give him the strongest assurances of his friend¬ 
ship and protection. • 

Gustavus embraced with joy the offer of hi* 
generous friend, who informed him the Dalecar- 
Irans bore with impatience the Danish yoke; 
that they were attached to the family of their 
ancient sovereigns; and that great were the 
means of attack and defence, furnished by the 
nature of the country and the courage of thejn- 
hahitants. The frequent repetition of this con¬ 
versation encouraged Gusl^v.us to disclose his de¬ 
signs to his friend, w ho was no sooner informed 
of the intentions of the fugitive youth, than he 
endeavoured to dissuade him from his purpose, 
by representing to him, in the strongest light, the 
danger and difficulty of such an erflerprize. 
Gustavus neither believed tii£ hospitalite Dale- 
carlian a friend to the Danes, nor did he think 
him capable of betraying him. Pul, not wish¬ 
ing to disturb the life of a quiet and peaceable 
man, he departed ; and, trusting to hi.s own 
good fortune, took his way, without a guide, 
through forests and over mountains, and arrived 
safe at the house of a nobleman named Peterson, 
w ith w hom he had formerly been acquainted in 
the army. 

Peterson received him with marks of respect 
and esteem, listened w ith every appearance of 
lively interest to the recital of his misfortunes, 
Y 2 seemed 
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seemed more affected by them than Gustavos 
himself, exclaimed against the tyranny of the 
Danes, and entered into his projects with appa^ 
rent ardour and enthusiasm. This perfidious 
wretch named the nobles and peasants on whom 
he could depend, and, having become acquaint¬ 
ed with the designs of Gustavus, privately went 
to a Danish officer, and, in the hope of a rich 
ret'onipense, communicated to him the projects 
and retreat of his guest. The Dane hastened to 
Peterson's house, which he surrounded with 
soldiers; but Providence watched over the pre¬ 
servation of the fugitive patriot. Peterson’s 
wife, moved with compassion, had opportunely 
apprised him of the perfidy of her husband, and 
committeckhim to the care of a faitU^tftgfervaiit, 
whS conducted him to the house of a netfjkbuur- 
ing clergyman. 

That ecclesiastic was a person who attentively 
studied mankind, reflected on public affairs, ob¬ 
served t&e course of events, aspired to no pre¬ 
ferment, and was attached to no party. He re¬ 
ceived Gustavus with respect and tenderness, 
and assured him of his honour and secrecy. Far 
from being terrified bv the project which the 
youthful hero entertained of opposing the Dower 
of Denmark, he traced uut the path which was 
to lead him to ultimate success. " You must 
“ not,” said he, " endeavour to gain over to 
" your party the nobles, who are most of them 
" satisfied with the security and independence 
" which they enjoy in tlifcir mountains, and who 
" take little concern in the revolutions that 
" happen at rourt. It will be difficult to pre- 
" va,l on them to arm their vassals, because 
" their wealth entirely depends on the number 

" and 
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“ anil industry of that body of mnn, whose la- 
" hours will be suspended by a Mar. Hut the 
/' most certain m.'ans of obtaining the end prn- 
" post'd will he tu inJnee the vassals to take up 
" arms of their nu n accord.” 

^ In order to prepare matters for that crisis, the 
clergyman undertook to propagate a report, that 
the. italics were preparing In enter the province 
to establish new taxes hy force ttf arms. He 
employed his relatives and friends to disseminate 
the alarming intelligence; anil, when lie was 
i onvineeil that the public mind was’.sufficiently 
impressed, m ith the idea, he advised Huslavus 
to repair to Mora, where all the peasants of the 
surrounding district were wont to assemble an¬ 
nually at a public feast, " Mover,* said jhis 
sensible man, ” are the vassals more hold, nr 
" more inclined to revolt, -than at the times of 
'' those meetings, when they estimate jlieir 
" strength by their number.” Agreeably to 
tile advice of this honest a»nl sage counselor, the 
young hero departed for Mora ; anti on his ar¬ 
rival found the peasants prepared for $s recep¬ 
tion, and impatient to see a lyffileman illustrious 
for h is birth, his valour, ami his sullcrings. Ug 
appear; d in the assembly with an air of intrepi¬ 
dity and resolution, tempered by a mixture of 
me lancholy, m Inch was naturally excited by the 
death of Ins father, and the other senators. The 
gazing multitude were instantly touched with 
compassion. But, whi_jt he spoke to them of the 
horrible massacre at Stockholm, of the tyranny 
of Christian, of the persecution of the pro¬ 
vinces, and of tile miseries of the kingdom in 
general, the assembly was, in Mamed with indig¬ 
nation, exclaimed against the Danes, and vowed 
Y 3 to 
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to revenge the Heath of their countrymen with 
the last drop oft.heir blood. They immediately 
resolved to renounce their allegiance to Chris, 
tian, and to sacrifice, without distinction, all 
the Danes in the province, as an atonement for 
the massacre of the Swedes. Gustavus took 
advantage of their kindled ardour, assembled" 
around him the most determined of his hearers, 
attacked the castle in which -resided the gover¬ 
nor, who was unprepared for making resistance, 
took it by assault, and put to the sword the 
commandant and all his Danes. 

In a few days, the whole province declared 
in favour of Gustavus; the peasants Hocked in 
crowds to his standard ; and, from that moment, 
thejife ofVhis young hero was an uninterrupted 
series of triumphs and success. At the head of 
the brave Dalecarlians, be undertook the most 
perilous enterprises of war ; and his ellorts were 
invariably crowned with victory. Being en¬ 
gaged iie besieging Stockholm, which he closely 
pressed, and the Danes sailing to the relief of 
the garrison, a sudden frost bound their vessels 
in ice at a distance from the port. Gustavus 
formed the bold resolution of burning the hostile 
fleet, and marched at the head of his troops, 
who grasped their swords in one hand, and 
torches in the other. They endeavoured tu 
scale the vessels,; but the Danes commenced a 
terrible discharge of canuon and musquetry. In 
spite, however, of their brave resistance, se¬ 
veral of the ships were set on fire, and aban¬ 
doned with precipitation by each of the con¬ 
tending parties. The-darkness of the night, the 
groans of the wounded, the shrieks of those 
▼ho were perishing in the flames, and the 

<;racfc- 
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cracklings of the ice, struck the Danes with 
terror and consternation. Many of their vessels 
were destroyed ; and, in all probability, they 
would not have saved a single one, had not an 
intervening thaw prevented a second attack, 
which Gustavus intended to have made the fol¬ 
lowing day. 

This victory, which was gained in the sight 
of the capital, mduceU the most lukewarm of his 
countrymen to join him. A diet having assem¬ 
bled for the purpose of electing a sovereign, the 
speaker, in characterising a patriotic* king, drew 
the portrait of Gustavus, whose vigilance, va¬ 
lour, activity, and prudence, would, lie said, 
be able to oppose and resist all the future at¬ 
tempts of Denmark to subjugate and*bnslave the 
nation agaiu, under pretence of renewing the 
union of L'aimar. This [tarangue was received 
with universal applause; and the people, impel¬ 
led by their zeal, anticipated the votes of the 
senators and deputies of Wte provinces,-«nd pro- 
clainjid Gustavus king of Sweden. The air was 
rent with the acclamations of the multitude, and 
he was stiied the saviour ayd defender of his 
country. Gustavus modestly endeavoured to re¬ 
fuse the crown, but suil'ered himself to be pre¬ 
vailed on by the prayers and intreatics of the 
whole assembly, and was accordingly ac- ^ 
bnowledged king of Sweden aud of the ^ 23 ' 
two Gothlands, by the united voices of 1 
the senate, deputies, and people, who took an 
oath of fidelity to theftew monarch. 

Soon after the accession of Gustavus tq the 
Swedish throne, the reformed doctrines of reli¬ 
gion were introduced into Sweden by certain 
Germans, who imported the writings of Luther. 

Th? 
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Tiln king, who harl been sometimes opposed bv 
thn established elorge, eonsulered the present as 
a favourable opportunity for introducing Lu- 
the i:ims!” r.i'n 'i s dominions; and he, therefore, 
ordered that a literal translation of the .sacred 
wrilmgs should lie made, and permitted the re- 
former.; to , r .tell against toe doctrine of indul¬ 
gences, and to display the pernicious conse- 
1 , qunn^es ol'tlu: eeiih.ny of flu* clergy. In 
yy f - order to ■) - ert Ijiuttii ds from engaging 
iii religious matters, the catholics prevail¬ 
ed on a peafltnr, nam 'd Han;, to personate Nils 
‘Store, the son of the late, administrator. Ac¬ 
cor Singly, the impostor having repaired to Dale- 
curb a, a province in which the name of Store 
was, held in esteem and veneration, formed a 
considerable party in his favour, and expected 
to succeed to the crown of Sweden. Gustav.us, 
however, was no ways intimidated hv his pro¬ 
ceedings; but, having convoked an assembly of 
the stated, he declaretKiimsc if a disciple of that 
doctrine which had been taught by Christ ami 
his apostlfes, and which certain violent eccle¬ 
siastics branded with the odious appellations of 
innovation and heresy. Tile mild and insinuat¬ 
ing manner in which he treated the turbulent 
ami credulous Dalecarlians, and the tender re¬ 
gard he expressed fur die happiness and welfare 
of his.pecple, removed all the suspicions raised 
bv (he clergy, and checked the growing in¬ 
fluence of tiie pretended JSture. In short, the 
states at length consented to the proposals of the 
monarch : Lutheranism was established, and be¬ 
came the religion of Sweden; and the lands of 
the clergy were sequestered. 


In 
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In the mean time, Christian made pre- ^ ^ 
parations for recovering the throne of 
which he had been deprived. He had 
■formed a powerful interest in Norway, and 
sailed with a fleet of thirty ships, on board of 
which were ten thousand troops, with the in¬ 
tention of invading Sweden. This armament, 
however, was overtaken by a storm; and the 
Swedes, having attacked Christian’s # army near 
Bahus, defeated it, and obtained a glorious vic¬ 
tory. Hitherto the kings of Sweden and Den¬ 
mark had preserved the externals of friendship ; 
but Denmark could never forget its former su¬ 
periority, *lior lay aside the thoughts of re-an¬ 
nexing Sweden to that crown. The character 
of Gustavus, however, intimidated tjie Danish 
nmnarchs from attempting it openly ; and tlrey, 
therefore, contented themselves with intrigues 
and-cabals, which tended’td disturb his peace, 
and alienate the minds of his subjects. * 
Gustavus, having assembled the state^ ^ ^ 
prevailed on them to render the crown 
Hereditary in his family. His eldest son 
Eric, who was then eleven years of%ge, was 
elected successor to the thront, with this extra¬ 
ordinary privilege, that his descendants in the 
male line should successively inherit the crown ; 
but, when the male race became extinct, th* 
choice of a king was to devolve on the senate 
and the states. In this assembly, the people 
look an oath to maintain the prolestont religion, 
recording to the tenets«f the reformed church ; 
>nd from this period we may date the entire ex¬ 
tinction of Catholicism in Sweden. 


Gustavos applied himself to the arts of peace, 
tod encouraged science aud commerce. The 

cities 
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cities were decorated w th beautiful edifices, 
men of genius patronis'd, and, in short, the 
king adopted every measure that could render 
the people happy, or himself powerful. He 
settled the affairs of his own family, and as¬ 
signed portions to his younger children: on 
' John, Inc second sou, he bestowed Finland * 
on Magnus, the third, the province of West 
Gothland ; end on (diaries, the fourth, Nrrieia, 
Sundcrmuiinia, and M ei nieland. 1 he king was 
attacked l" - a stow h m v, which terminated his 
existence in the set cnty-fiisl year ot his age. 
lies hotly w as interred at L'p.-al, ainidjit the tears 
•and lnnu 11 *:■ ’ ions ot his subjects. 

'I'htis ;l, cl| the great Cu. Gives Vasa; who, hy 
his pi riCwriag virtue end patriotism, rescued 
the no' cdi - tVinii 'vrauuv and oppression. His 
charaei'T was v ery .extraordinary, it v, c consi¬ 
der the times in which he lived. He had a 
taste for tin sciences, a well-informed mind, and 
unufi n hi in sett th,) valour ot a soldier, the 
ability of a general, and the talents ot a states* 
nuo. !ys person was graceful and engaging, 
his jir ,k !de and yiajestie. His eloquence w as 
lieiVMUt, and proved equally useful in the season 
of pro'perity and of adversity, lie encouraged 
commerce and the arts, raised the power and 
reputation of his crown, rendered his people 
happy, and acquired the esteem oi all Europe. 

. Eric XIV. eldest son of the late mo¬ 

narch, ascended the throne of Sweden 
1 ' at the age of twenty-seven His accom¬ 
plishments were rather shining than solid. He 
spi.ke the modern languages, danced gracefully, 
allow ed animation in all his actions, and w as elo¬ 
quent and polite. Eut he suffered himself to 
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be hurried awav with gusts of passion, which 
sometimes obliterated c\ cry trace, of reason, and 
rendered him furious. Gustavus, who lud wit¬ 
nessed these f.ts of rage, had once formed the 
design of excluding him from the throne, end 
of conferring the crown on Ins second son , and 
lie was onlv deterred from I.is pm |,ow by tile ■ 
fear of a civtl w ar. Ilad the late King, hone, or, 
adopted that measure, it would bene pret unled 
many misfortunes. I'rom survey in ^lli e actions 
of Eric, we are led In conclude that, what the 
indulgence of his father cou-iJoivd a. only a 
derangement of intellect, was an Icil5iiual mad¬ 
ness, accompanied by prc.uiiiiption, cruelty, 
perilJy, and degrading amours, There was 
scarcely any species of folly or wickedness of 
w hich lie was not guilty ; but, as he testified ex¬ 
treme sorrow for his behawunr, it would be un¬ 
just not to pardon him his’great excesses, and 
uncandid not to suppose that he was instiglted 
to them by the pernicious counsels of his infa¬ 
mous favourites, liis ini.sdbnduct, however, cost 
him dear. 

Gustavus had sought the hand of Erf- 
zabeth, ijueen of England, for his sou ^ ' ’ 

Erjc, who, impatient oi her delay to an¬ 
swer his priipovals, and thinking tluit liis pre- 
»ence might hasten her determination, resolved 
soon alter his accession to the throne to make u 
visit to that princess. Accordingly, having 
equipped a fleet which displayed both strength 
and gallantry, and wlych he loaded with pre¬ 
sents, he set sad for England ; but the vessels 
being uvertaken by a furious storm, were driven 
back upon bis own coast, where he sullen d 
shipwreck. Whether this accident cooled ins 
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passion for Elizabeth, or the inconstancy Of his 
disposition caused him ts abandon all thoughts 
Df that princess for the present, certain it is 
that he began to entertain an affection for Mary, 
queen of Scots, the most beauteous and accom¬ 
plished woman of her age, whom he demanded 
in marriage. No sooner, however, had the am¬ 
bassadors entered upon their mission than he 
sent other yiinisters to the emperor, to solicit 
the hand of the princess of Lorraine, daughter 
of Christian II. with whom he fell in love from 
the description of some of his courtiers. These 
last returned with a favourable answer; but Eric 
had changed his mind previously td their ar¬ 
rival : his passion for the princess of Lorraine, 
and the qtjeen of Scots, had vanished; and his 
aflbctiou for Elizabeth, queen of England, re¬ 
turned. He ulso dispatched ambassadors to de¬ 
mand in marriage the daughter of the i arid grave 
of Hesse Cassel, and sent a dozen ships of war 
to meet,fier, without being certain of her con¬ 
sent. He finally, however, concluded these 
missions -by marrying a simple peasant-girl, 
named CStnarine, whose beauty had struck him 
While she was yet'a child, and on whom he had 
bestowed a superior education, without any in¬ 
tention of making her a partner in his throue, 
though she raised herself to it by her address. 
Duke John, brother to the king, displayed more 
steadiness of conduct, and more prudence and 
policy, than Eric : he sought and obtained in 
marriage the princess Catharine, daughter of 
Sighanund, king of Poland, whose power and 
protection might prove to him a useful resource 
m the difficult circumstances which he antici¬ 
pated from the irregularities of his brother. 

This 
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This marriage widened the breach between 
the king and the duke, who had already differ* 
ed in other matters. The quarrel rose to ^ jj 
such a height that John was cited to * 
Stockholm, to vindicate his conduct, par¬ 
ticularly with respect to his allying himself to 
Poland, and disposing of certain castle* in Livo¬ 
nia to that crown. The duke refusing to obey 
the citation, an army was sent into Finland with 
orders to seize John and his wife, and to bring 
them to Stockholm. They were accordingly 
conducted to the capital, where the diTke was con¬ 
demned to perpetual imprisonment; and the 
duchess voluntarily shared the captivity of her 
husband, and the anxieties which he suffered 
during four years of confinement. Trevioasly 
to his being immured in prison, the states, that 
were unable to resist the command* of their ty¬ 
rant; had condemned him to death ; and Eric, 
who pretended to understand astronomy, fore¬ 
told that the pardon whiuh he had granted hi* 
brother, would at some period become fatal to 
himself. It is said that the king went frei^bently to 
the prison with the design of murdering his bro¬ 
ther; but that, on seeing him, he felt nij heart 
moved with pity. Often with tears in his eyea 
did he confess to John the sanguinary design 
which had prompted his visit, and added, “ I 
“ know that the crown of Sweden is intend- 
" ed for you; and I request that, when yon 
" are become possessed of it, you will pardon 
“ my errors." Hence we may discover ,the 
weakness of his disposition, the certainty of hil 
being insane, and his constant apprehension’ 
that his brothers would rebel anddispOness him, 
• Vol. XXII. Z Having 
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Haying disobliged the nobility, who were con¬ 
nected by alliance with the duke, they refused, 
to communicate their advice to the king, which 
obliged him to have recourse to the sycophants, 
and parasites of his court. 

Of the many extraordinary prejudices enter¬ 
tained by Eric, the most unfortunate was his ha¬ 
tred to the Stures, who were an illustrious family 
descended from the ancient regents. Eric had 
lately', taken one of them into favour, and sent 
him in quality of embassador to Stralsund ; but 
he became 'once more the object of the king's 
abhorrence, who conceived that he was con¬ 
spiring against his life and crown, in order to 
snare the latter with queen Catharine. The 
Swedish monarch laboured to convince the 
states that Stare carried on dangerous intrigues 
at Stralsund ; that h,e was ambitious of recover¬ 
ing (he dignity possessed by his ancestors, and 
earnest to revenge the late affront which had 
been offered to nis pride. An infamous fa¬ 
vourite, named Peerson, persuaded Erie to extir¬ 
pate the^whole family. Accordingly, he de¬ 
manded of the senate (whom Ve see on every 
occasion acting asThe vile flatterers of the ty¬ 
rant's passion) a sentence of death against those 
unfortunate men, together with twenty -six no¬ 
bles, who were the pretended accomplices of a 
conspiracy laid to their charge. But at the trial 
of Nils Sture, whom the king had suspected as 
bead of the faction, every thing appeared so 
much in his favour that {trie complimented him 
on the occasion, and hoped he would endeavour 
to forget the suspicions which had been har¬ 
boured against his loyalty. The king, however, 
visiting him a few days after in prison, stabbed . 

1 thfe, 
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the unfortunate wretch with a poniard, and 
left the vveopon sticking in the wound. Nils 
Store drew the dagger from his side, and pre¬ 
sented it to the monarch. This affecting beha¬ 
viour did not prevent his being put to death by 
the guards, who were ordered to dispatch him 
with their halberd-s. The rest of the prisoners 
were also cruelly massacred at the same time. 

No sooner was this judicial n^rder ^ . 

committed, than Eric felt the pangs of a ' 
wounded conscience He grew frantic, 
and, as if pursued by the avenging'furies, fled 
into the woods, where, clad in the habit of a 
peasant, he led during several months the life of 
a savage. At length his retreat was discovered, 
and he was induced to return by the Hitluemje of 
his wife Catharine, who prevailed on him to take 
some food aad repose. Hje then assumed a quite 
different character ; he always appeared magni¬ 
ficently dressed ; he distributed large sums of 
money among the friendssmd relations those 
who had been put to death ; and imputed the 
whole blame of the crime to Pecrson,|who had 
seduced him to commit th%t bloody action. 
Peerson, therefore, was tried and condemned to 
suffer capital punishment. The king also, in 
order to obliterate the impressions made by 
his past conduct, complied with the wishes of the 
Swedish nation, and restored to liberty his bro¬ 
ther John aud his wife. 

Eric had often solicited the czar of Russia to 
form with him an alliance against Sigismund, 
king of Poland, whose daughter duke John had 
married. The Russian had before paid his ad¬ 
dresses to this princess, hut met with a repulse. 
He, therefore, demanded as a preliminary ar- 
Z 2 tide 
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tide of the treaty, that the duchess should ba 
delivered into his hands. To this Ericacceded, 
and the czar having sent embassadors for that 
purpose, the king began to meditate how he 
should fulfil his engagement. The intrigues of 
of the monarch, however, were discovered by 
the dukes John and Charles, who immediately 
deliberated with the friends of the lords that 
had been nassacred at Upsal, in what man¬ 
ner they should avert the design of the king. 
At length it was unanimously resolved lodetbron* 
Eric, and to prevent the Danes from traversing 
their intentions, an embassador was sent to Co- 
penhagen. 

In the mean time the Swedish monarch waj 
bujily employed in devising means for the exe¬ 
cution of his project, when the dukes John and 
Charles, who had raised a considerable force, 
and obtained a sufficient quantity of treasure for 
the prosecution of the war, raised the standard 
of revdh. So rapid was the progress of the in¬ 
surgents, that they were soon in full march at 
the hear 1 , of a powerful army, and appeared ba- 
• jj fore Stockholm. They were joined by 

' 8 ' numbers of the soldiers and inhabitants 
' of that city, and the king, finding that 
force would avail him nothing, had recourse to 
other expedients, which were equally ineffec¬ 
tual. 

Trenches were opened, and batteries be¬ 
gan to play against the city ; but Eric opposed 
all the attempts of th£ enemy with great bra¬ 
very and skill. At length, however, destitute 
of succours and advice, ne began to despair of 
his affairs, and was obliged to yield to the in- 
clinations of the people, who insisted that the 
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gates should be opened to the dukes. The 
troops having entered Stockholm during the 
night, the king fled to the citadel, where he was 
forced to capitulate. He consented to surren¬ 
der his crown, and stipulated for no other terms 
than that he might be. confined in a prison suit¬ 
able to his dignity. He was, therefore, deliver¬ 
ed into the custody of the relativus of the Stores, 
who seemed to be most interested in safely 
guarding him. The senate, no less unfaithful to 
Eri c in his adversity than they fiad been basely 
subservient to him in his prosperity’, renounced 
their allegiance ; and the assembled states, imi¬ 
tating their example, duke John was solemnly 
elected king of Sweden. Thus terminated the 
reign of a prince, whose inconstancy af disposi¬ 
tion subjected him to misfortunes ; and w ho, 
neferthele.ss, was enduvwed w ith talents which 
might have rendered himself and his people 
powerful and happy. He possessed gi'eut per¬ 
sonal bravery ; and his rtflgn was not inglorious: 
under his conduct, the Swedish troops repeat¬ 
edly distinguished themselves in corn feting the 
Danes ; and it seems highly probable that he 
would not have submitted to thehard conditions, 
which the latter imposed on his successor. 

John had no soonerast ended thethrone ^ 
of Sweden than he found himself at war . ‘ 
with the Danes, who were the natural 3 
enemies of the Swedish monarehs, and with the 
Russians, whose czar bad been irritated with 
the failure of his plot. The king, being hard 
pressed by the enemy, resolved to impede the 
farther progress of misfortunes by conclud- 
•ng a peace with the Danes, to whom he 
eeded his right to Norway, Halland, nicking, 

£ 3 Jcmptland, 
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Jemptland, and Hermdaln. John made a]] 
preparations to resist the fury of the czar, 
157o' forming a numerous army for 

the invasion of Livonia and Finland : 
he sent Mornay to solicit assistance from Eiiza- 
( beth, queen ot England, and from the king of 
Scotland ; but this embassy had nearly proved 
fatal to his interest. Mornay was secretly a 
partizan of Hie deposed Eric, whose Restoration 
he ardently desired ; and the queen of England 
entertained the same sentiments. Intrigues 
were carried on between them ; and Pulfendorf 
affirms, that Elizabeth endeavoured, to excite 
the embassador to assassinate John. The kingis 
embassy to England and Scotland producing no 
effect, he ffesolved to depend on his own sub¬ 
jects, of whom he sent strong detachments into 
jnvonia. The czar,, however, entering that 
province at the head of a numerous army, de¬ 
feated the Swedes, and desolated the whole 
country? f 

Matters were in this situation, when the king, 
at the instigation of the queen, meditated the 
Restoration of popery. He intended, however, 
to purge the Romish church of certain super¬ 
stitious ceremonies ; but he believed that it was 
the true primitive faith, aud hoped to reduce the 
religion of Sweden to the simplicity of the ear¬ 
lier ages of the gospel. His majesty’s address, 
the ambition of the clergy, the influence of the 
queen, and many other, circumstances, contri¬ 
buted to gain the ready assent to what he pro¬ 
posed. Several of the ancient customs and cere¬ 
monies of the church were restored, and the 
jking, in order to reward the seal and obedience 
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of the ecclesiastic*; suffered them to proceed to 
the election ot’ prelates to (ill the vacant sees. 

Alter this transaction, several meetings of the 
bishops, and general convocations of the clergy, 
were convened by the king, and certain dis¬ 
puted doctrines taken into consideration. During* 
the space of three years, the .kingdom was rent 
by theological disscntions, and reason seemed 
to be wholly extinguished by the* violenee of 
bigotry and enthusiasm. Duke Charles and his 
dependents opposed the measures of John ; 
and the heat of parties would pro*bab!y have 
occasioned, a civil war, had not the ijueen pru¬ 
dently interposed, and consented rather to per¬ 
mit liberty of conscience than to involve the na¬ 
tion in scenes of blood and confusion. Charles 
also influenced the states, who remonstrated with 
the king on his intention* of restoring popery, 
and intreated that he would plate the hei»-ap- 
parent to the crown under protestant tytors, aj 
the only means of preserfing the aliketion, and 
quieting the apprehensions of the people. Alter 
the death of the queen, they renew edftheir re¬ 
monstrances, and exhorted prince Sigismund to 
declare openly in favour of the doctrines of the 
reformation, and to abjure popery : but his con¬ 
stant answer was, that he preferred a heavenly 
loan earthly erown. The king, however, per¬ 
ceiving the influence of his brother duke Charles, 
and apprehending the consequences of the ne¬ 
gotiations that prince ^as then carrying on for 
the support of protestantism, in which England, 
the German princes, and all the reformed states, 
had combined, determined to terminate the dis¬ 
putes about religion, and thereby secure the es¬ 
teem and affections of the people. 

During 
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During these occurences, Eric, though a pri¬ 
soner, had become a subject of disquietude to his 
brother ; who obliged him to appear in the high 
court of justice, there to undergo the disgrace of 
a public accusation and deposition. He displayed 
greater firmness on that occasion than had been 
expected ; and excited tile pity and compassion 
of a great part of his audience. The unfortu¬ 
nate Erie was recommitted to prison, and left in 
the hands of the Sture family, who treated him 
with great severity, and carried their brutality 
to such an excess, as to strike him, and to make 
him sutler hunger and cold. At length, as his 
, „ detention became a source of embarrass- 

' ' ment during the lute efforts of the king 

lj f 8 ’ to iter the religion of the kingdom and 
to restore popery, John caused the wretched 
captive to be taken bfl'hy a dose of poison. This 
crintinal act marks a gloomy character, a fanatic 
persuasion that the interest of religion will sanc¬ 
tion the most atrociods deeds ; and John was a 
warm devotionist. It will also appear, that 
Charles Ascertained similar sentiments respect¬ 
ing the sanguinary liberties authorised by poli¬ 
tical considerations, and, in fact, none ut the 
sons of the great Gustavus Vasa inherited the 
frank and generous virtues of their sire. 

Sigismund, the son of John, had become king 
of Poland, after a contested election, which had 
been decided by the forces of Sweden. Advice 
of this transaction no sooner arrived in Sweden, 
than information of it was sent to duke Charles, 
who, together with the states, was required to 
take a fresh oath of fidelity. Charles declared 
that he was ready to pay every respect due to 
the prince : but that he would never consent 

' that 
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that Esthonia and the Swedish possessions in Li¬ 
vonia should fall into the hands of foreigners. 
This declaration of the duke obliged the king 
■nd prince Sigismund to protest to the Polish 
embassadors, that they would never consent to 
alienate any part of the Swedish dominions, or, 
to accept of the crown of Poland on such term* 
as should be prejudicial to Sweden. Some dis¬ 
cussions took place in the Senate, relative to the 
latitude which should be allowed to the prince 
in the external practice of the Romish religion ; 
and Charles was discovered to ha-ve had an 
agency in the disputes on that subject, and that 
his interference was not of a conciliatory ten¬ 
dency. At length it was agreed to defer the 
decision of this matter to the time when Sigis¬ 
mund should succeed to the crown of Sweden. 

The death of John was sudden : he was seiz¬ 
ed With a disorder in his towels, and fell a,vic- 
tim to the ignorance of his physicians. He died 
more esteemed than beUveu by his objects. 
The obstinacy of his temper induced him to 
persevere in measures which he knjpv to be 
wrong; and he never yieli^d except to his 
wife, who inflamed him with very warm zeal 
fdr an expiring religion. Had he lived, his su¬ 
perstitious and imprudent adherence to the 
scheme of religious reformation would probably 
have involved him in disputes with his subject*, 
which might have terminated fatally to both. 

On the death of John, Charles took up- ^ _ 
on himself the regenejf of the kingdom ' ' 

till the arrival of Sigismund, who was 
then in Poland, and whom he informed of the 
demise of his father. Having performed the 
fuperal obsequies of the late king, the senate 
’’ promised 
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promised obedience, and to assist him in the 
protection of the established reformed religion, 
and in the preservation of the rights and privi- 
ledges of the nation. The states were then con- 
j-j voked to deliberate on the means of pre- 
\5D3 ve,lt * n S [ he introduction of a new liturgy, 
and the re-establishment of the popish 
religion. This measure was deemed absolutely 
necessary iprevious to the arrival of Sigis- 
mund, who had embraced the tenets of the 
church of Rome. Among the first acts of his 
reign, he betrayed his predilection for the Po¬ 
pish religion, by insisting that one church for 
papists should be permitted in every city or 
town, and by refusing to be crowned by a pro- 
testant bichop. 

Great dissensions arose in the kingdom: the 
states urged their pretensions with great warmth; 
anc| the nobility presented to the monarch strong 
remonstrances, which regarded their peculiar 
privileges. Sigismund demanded that both 
should implicitly rely on his promise, and that 
the Romish as well as the Lutheran religion, 
Bhould De preached to the people. Charles, 
however, charged himself with the important 
office of prevailing on the king to give satisfac¬ 
tion to the states; and, therefore repaired to 
the palace, where a violent altercation took 
place between him and Sigismund. The latter, 
however, afterwards pretended to be perfectly 
reconciled w ith the duke; but while matters 
seemed thus happily Compromised, the king 
formed the base design of murdering Charles, 
who being informed, of the intention of the mo¬ 
narch, made his escape. Sigismund, however, 
being in haste to return to Poland, agreed to 

every* 
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every thing required of him by the states, and 
left the administration of all airs in the hands ui 
Charles. 

. After the king had set sail for Dant- ^ q 
zick, the duke convoked the states, from ]jy 5 " 
whom he procured decisions little con¬ 
formable to the views of his nephew. Eut as 
he could not prevail on that assembly to adopt 
all Ins ideas, he felt his pride hurt, ajd declared 
that as his toil and labour for the service ol the 
state weie repaid with ingratitude, he would lay 
down his commission. Ao sooner was Sigis- 
niund informed of the quarrel between the duke 
and the states, and of the resolution of Charles, 
than he conferred the whole power on the se¬ 
riate, excluded the duke from any share in the 
government, and enjoined all his subjects to ftp- 
pose any attempts which might be made by the 
duko to subvert the authority of the senate. 
From that period, the uncle and nephew ^ jj 
i ame to an open ropturc, apd Sigisniund* ^ ^^ 
icsolving to compel the duke to submit, 
levied a powerful army, which he reinforced 
w ith the troops in Finland. The menroes and 
manifestoes of the king strucS with terror the 
soldiers of Charles, of whom many threw down 
their arms, and deserted to their sovereign. 
Hostilities immediately commenced, and the 
troops of the duke being defeated in an en¬ 
gagement, he had recourse to negociation. 

Sigismund having restored peace to the ^ jj 
kingdom, returned to Poland. During j^qq 
his absence, Charles contrived by his 
lutrigues to have a new meeting of the states 
convoked, in which he assumed a marked as¬ 
cendency. The public conduct of Charles at 
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this period was open, candid, and moderate; 
while at the same time he secretly fomented 
quarrels between the king and the states, and 
adopted every measure that could forward his 
ambition. At length matters were brought to 
such a crisis, that the elevation of Charles to 
the Swedish throne seemed a matter of necessi¬ 
ty, produced by the mal-administration of Si- 
gismund, who also refused to submit to the 
proposed restrictions on the exercise of his re- 
jj ligion. Sigismund was therefore solemn- 
100+ deposed, and, together with his son 
Uladislaus, declared for ever incapable 
of wearing the Swedish diadem, Vhich wu 
bestowed on Charles. 


CHAP. III. 

From the Accenim of Charles IX. to the Death qf 
Charles XII. 


? || 'HE diet, which conferred the crown on 
Charles IX. decreed, that in case of the 


failure of male issue, it should revert to the 
posterity of John, and next to the heirs of the 
daughters of the great Gustavus Vasa, who were 
married in Germany. They also ordained that 
no future king of Sweden should take a wife, 
except from a protestant family; and that, 
should the hereditary prince accept of a foreign 
crown, he should thenceforward be considered 
as incapable of succeeding to the throne of 
Sweden. Besides these regulations, they also 
passed all the rigorous laws generally resorted 
to in revolutions; an engagement by oath to 


support 
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support the new order of things, and a pro¬ 
scription of all who should oppose it. Popery 
became an object of suspicion : its professors 
were laid under severe restraints ; and the Lu¬ 
therans obtained a complete triumph. 

Charles was no sooner seated on the throne, 
than he resolved to oppose file encroachments' 
of the Poles in Livonia. His absence, however, 
furnished Sigismund with an opportunity ol 
making an attempt on Finland. Charles was 
afterwards on the point of attacking Riga, when 
his armv suffered a severe defeat by the Poles, 
who had nearly taken him prisoner. The deci¬ 
siveness of this victory, however, could not 
enable Sigisniund to pursue his success, on ac¬ 
count of the disturbances in Poland, which fully 
occupied his attention. 

Though Charles was possessed of abilities in 
the cabinet, and endued'wlth personal valour, 
he was nevertheless unfortunate in the fleld. 
Being also enfeebled by ipi attack of apoplexy, 
he entrusted at an early period the management 
of his military concerns to his son Gustavus 
Adolphus, and contented himself witfi setting 
him the example of a domestic administration, 
as just as can possibly be under a king, who 
thinks it his duty to offer violence to the con¬ 
science of his subjects. Charles has been 
praised for punctual fidelity in the observance 
of his promises; but his conduct towards hi* 
brother John, and his nephew Sigisrauhd, de¬ 
serves no commendation. He was sincere 
in his friendship, liberal in rewarding merit, 
severe in the punishment of crimes, and a ge¬ 
nerous promoter of the arts, sciences, com¬ 
merce", and agriculture. He was addicted to 
• -V?*.. X YU . A a violent 
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yj violent transport'! of passion, which, how- 
jglj' ever, were of short duration. He died 
in the sixty-first year of hi.s age. 

On the death of Charles, hi.s son, (iustarus 
Adolphus, who was then only eighteen years 
of age, and whose brows hail been encirrieil 
with the laurels of victory before his twelfth 
year, was deemed by the states sudirientlv qua¬ 
lified to sustiyn the weight of government, and 
was, therefore, allowed to take into his own 
hands the reins of administration. Among the: 
number of valuable counsellors, whom Cuslavna 
had in It is service, was a brother of .Sigi.snninrl, 
the king's cousin-german. This man‘had some 
claims to the throne, but sacrificed them to the 
pleasing hopes with which the great qualities 
of Oustavus inspired the whole Swedish nation. 

The king assembled the states ; and what 
ltj|o impressed the Swedes with tlte highest 
ideas of his penetration and capacity was, 
the choice he made of a minister. The chan¬ 
cellor Oxenstiern was placed at the head of fo¬ 
reign and domestic affairs. This man to the 
manners ‘of a stoic, added superior abilities in 
matters of state, remarkable rectitude and pro¬ 
bity, keen philosophic penetration, with a taste 
for, and a practical knowledge of the sciences. 
Gustavus also filled every other department 
with enlightened and prudent persons, and bene¬ 
fited his kingdom by the happy changes which 
he effected in the administration of justice and 
fiuance. 

The king took on himself the charge of mar¬ 
tial operations, and prosecuted the war against 
^ jj Denmark with such vigour and success, 
.g ' that, through the mediation of Great 
Britain and Holland, an advantagileas* 

pence 
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peace was procured., by which the Danish mo¬ 
narch renounced all pretensions to the throne of 
Sweden, lie was equally fortunate with the 
.Russians who ceded Livonia, and part of the 
province of Xovogornd, toGustavus. llis hosti¬ 
lities, however, with his cousin Sigisinund, 
w ere of longer duration, and were productive' 
of events, which procured Gustavus a con¬ 
spicuous rank among the most distinguished 
\\ timors. 

’J lie king of Poland could not forget the 
Swedish crown, which nature had planted oil 
his head, hut of which he was deprived by the 
impolitic N'onduct and errors of his father and 
himself, lie funned a scheme for seizing on 
the. person of Gustav us, w ho, however, judici¬ 
ously eluded the snare. The .Sw edish monarch 
hav ing prepared a numerous fleet, on board of 
which lie embarked tvvclily thousand men set 
sail tor Riga, to which he laid siege, ihis 
plate, whicli was strongjv fortified, n as also 
garrisoned with a considerable body of veteran 
troops, whose attachment to Sigisinund was al¬ 
most incredible. It was, however, St length 
obliged to yield to the valoitr anti rt-so- ^ j. 
Jutum of the Swedish monarch, who, in ^ ‘ ’ 

consideration of the brave defence of 
the besieged, allowed tliem to capitulate on 
honourable terms. 

After the reduction of Riga, flic kings of 
Poland and Sweden concluded a truce, which, 
however, was of shopt duration. Gustavus, 
during a series of years, was engaged in con¬ 
stant warfare, which ailiirded him opportunities 
t>t martiali-iug the Swedes, and of forming 
.those intrepid commanders ami those formidable 
- A a 2 battalions. 
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battalions, which during a long time kept Eu¬ 
rope in suspense, and balanced the fate of so- 
jj vereigns. At length, the Swedish ino- 
1629 narc ^ gloriously terminated the war 
with Poland, and obtained possession of 
a vast extent of territory. 

But Gustavus did not long enjoy the fruits of 
his victories in peace: the resentment which he 
bore to thesunperor, for the assistance w hich he 
had given to king Sigisniund, his desire to curb 
the ambition of the house of Austria, and to 
succour the protestant states of the empire, de¬ 
termined him to march an army into Germany. 
He convoked an assembly of the States, who 
wished to divert him from his purpose bv mag¬ 
nifying the dangers and obstacles with which 
he would have to contend. “ The papists,” 
replied the monarch, " whom I am preparing 
"to attack, are rieff and effeminate: my snl- 
" diers are endued with courage ; and my gc- 
“ nerah possess abilities. But, if it be the will 
" of Heaven that I must fall in the defence of 
" liberty, of my country, and of mankind, I 
" am firmly persuaded that Divine Providence 
" will support my subjects, who will not fail to 
" discharge their duty to my child.” 

The army of Gustavus consisted of sixty 
thousand men, who were the best soldiers in 
the universe, and warm with sentiments of es¬ 
teem for their chief. His generals, who were 
men of approved talents, were chieflv British, 
and had been attracted by his generosity to his 
standard. On the other hand, he was opposed 
by those illustrious commanders, Walstein, 
Maiuveldt, and Tilly; whose names are cele¬ 
brated in the annals of war. 

JlaXW 
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Having collected his forces, and declar- ^ ^ 
ed hi? reasons for invading the empire, ^ ' 

the kin g, with the impetuosity of a thun¬ 
derbolt, burst into Germany, and anticipated 
si^ns of the imperialists. He reduced 
Frankfort on the Oder, and various othcrplacesj 
and obliged the. elector of Brandenburgh to 
unite his troops with the Swedish battalions, 
lie. then invaded Saxony, whose elector wished 
to remain neuter. The imperialists awaited Gus¬ 
tav us on the plains of Leipsic, and formed . j-j 
an army of forty-four thousand veteran ' 
troops. The Swedish inoiiarch, distin¬ 
guished by a green feather in his hat, led his 
soldiers to the attack, ami, alter a^severe con¬ 
flict, obtained a complete victory. Gu.stavux 
then penetrated into Jiavaria, levied contribu¬ 
tions oil the opulent districts of Gcrinauy, and 
placed his troops in good quarters. • 

The e\ ruts of war conducted back Jhe king, 
who was still victorious, to l lie field of Lutzen, 
near Leipsic. On this engagement seemed to 
depend the late of ]yurope, which wajilefended, 
as before, bv select troops aiftl chosen generals. 
The Swedish infantry behaved with astonish¬ 


ing valour, broke the line of the imperialists, 
and seized their cannon. Virtory had already 
declared, for the Swedes, when Guslavus ^ j-j 
was fouud stretched among the slain. ' ' ' 

This disastrous event, which wax highly* 1 


advantageous to the house of Austria, was said, 
but without proof, to have been occasioned by 
an assassin, whom the emperor employed for 
that purpose. The emperor, however, was by 
this time completely cured of the presumption 
which prompted him to say, when Gustav us 
A a 3 marched 
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inarched forth from the icy tracts of Sweden, 

He is a king of snow, who will melt away ia 
*' the wanner regions.” 

The death of the brave Gustavus plunged 
Sweden into the greatest affliction. IrraW 
instaut, she beheld herself ready to be hurled 
from the summit of power and glory, and to 
become the prey of her neighbours The tri¬ 
umphant bands nf the late monarch, however, 
supported their reputation under the conduct of 
Horn, Banier,WeimarandTorstenson, who were 
generals every way worthy of the command of the 
armies of the defunct hero. In a war that continu¬ 
ed several years, and in which those battalions 
yrere invited by several princes, who were sure 
of fixing victory on their side when they could 
unite under their own banners the Swedish 
standards, many of those formidable corps insen¬ 
sibly wasted away, being worn out by their 
own exploits. A few j»f them, who returned to 
their native country, carried back that military 
spirit and that ardent love of glory, which 
Gustavus had excited, and which they transmit¬ 
ted to their posterity. 

The thirty years' war, that desolated Ger¬ 
many, was favourable to the tranquillity of 
Sweden; which enjoyed internal repose during 
the minority of Christina, who was not more than 
five yean of age when she succeeded her father, 
Gustavus. The abilities of Oxenstiern, who 
pursued her father's plan, preserved for bet 
Chat prepoudemtey which the cabinet of Swe¬ 
den possessed in the affairs of Germany. At as 
early age, Christina discovered a distaste for tb« 
society and occupations of her sex; and delight¬ 
ed only in vinknt exercises, and in excrtiooJftff 

strength 
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strength and feats of activity. She alaopuassMsd 
a taste for abstract studies, for the severer 
sciences, the acquisition of languages, and the 
study of legislation and of history. Her fa- 
iniuite authors were Tacitus, Thucydides, and 
Polybius. 

Christina, having completed the eigh-^ ^ 
teenth year ot her age, assumed thereqii of ' ' 

government, and proved herself hilly able 1 
to conduct the affairs of a powerful kingdom. 
The princes of Europe aspired to her hand; 
hut their proposals were uniformly rejected by 
the queen. Political interests, contrariety of 
religion, and diversity of manners, were pleaded 
hy Christina as the motives of her conduct; of 
Tvhich the true cause, perhaps, was her Ipvfc of 
independence and impatience of controul. “ l>o 
44 nut,” said she to the states, " compel me to 
" make a choice : should 1 bear a son, ft is 

squally probable that lye might provi*a Nero 
" as an Augustus.” But, though determined 
not to share her authority with a partner, she 
conceived it to be her duty not tohntail On 
Sweden the prospect of wars'*and disturbances 
“fter her decease. Having, therefore, obtained 
the consent of the states, she nominated ^ jj 
a successor to the crown; and her choice j^ 0 " 
fell on her cousin, Charles Giutavus,count 
palatine. 

That prince observed towards the qneJn a 
conduct calculated to banish all tlneasineas from 
even the most jealous mind. He manifested M 
inclination to reign, and seemed assiduoas only 
in paying perfect obedience to the wishes of 
Churning. He avoided meddling in afairs of 
Bafo/ezcept when invited and almost forced so to 
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da. The rank, however, which it by its splendour 
and power, had at first flattered her imagination, 
the queen, at length began to feel as a burthen 
she sighed for freedom and leisure, and, after 
mature deliberation, determined to abdicate-t h o 
' throne. This resolution she communicat- 

' ' cd to the states, who dissuaded her from 

' her purpose ; and in which remonstrance 
the people unanimously, and even Charles Gus- 
tavus, warmly joined. Yielding to their impor¬ 
tunities, she sustained the weight of the crown 
two years longer, when she resumed her design 
of abdication, which she carried into effect in 
the twenty-eighth year of her age. In the tears 
of the people she read at once their attachment: 
while every heart was moved, she alone remaw* 
ed firm and tranquil. *4' 

Having thus discharged her public duty, end 
traiftferred to Charles Gustav us the future wel¬ 
fare of the kingdom, she hastened in pursuit of 
science to a country more favourable to its cul¬ 
tivation. In quitting the scene of her regal 
power, site appeared as if escaped from impri¬ 
sonment ; and hating arrived at a small brook 
that separates Sweden from Denmark, she 
alighted from her carriage, and leaped over the 
stream : “ At length," said she, " I am free, 

“ and out uf Sweden, whither I hope never to 
" return.” She repaired to Rome, where she 
becdHie a catholic; on account of which change 
her character has been (attacked by prOtestant 
writers. 

Unfortunately, however, Christina furnished 
matter for slander or calumny. Having con¬ 
ceived an inclination to see France, she repaired 
thither, Hie French, who are quick to tlissa- 

V r 
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Ter ridiculous follies, saw nothing' in Christina 
but a too great freedom of manner, a masculine 
style of conversation, an affected neglect of her 
person at the expence of decent cleanliness, and 
a rough and savage genius void of all delicacy. 
.Christina, on the other hand, taxed them with 
ignorance, frivolity, and an inordinate passion for 
dress and pleasure. She also gave disgust to 
the court by violating its forms, by persevering 
in wearing the dress of men, and Dy the con¬ 
tempt with which she treated her own sex. 

A still more serious accusation is brought 
against her, respecting the murder of Monadeh- 
*chi, her master of horse, and which it is im¬ 
possible to vindicate. For some reason, which 
has never come to the knowledge of the world, 
she caused him to be called into a galleiy of 
the castle of Fontainbleau, where she resided, 
and presented letters to»hlm; at the sight of 
which he turned pale, and entreated for m£rcy. 
He was told that he must die; and was according¬ 
ly put to death by the Command of Christina, 
who remained in an adjoining apartment tilt the 
bloody deed was executed. His crimefe thought 
to have been the revelation^!’ a secret. The 
qpurt ordered her to quit France ; and she, 
therefore, returned to Home, where she died, 
little esteemed, in 1689. 


On the same day that Christina resign- . 
pd the sovereignty, the hereditary prince, YU ' 
Charles Gustavus, was solemnly crowned *' 
■t Upsal. In consequence of a difference be¬ 
tween him and Casimir, the son of that Sigis- 
snund who had been deposed from the throne of 
Sweden, Charles attacked had defeated the Poles 
. to serarai successive engagements; and, at length, 

«- f thought 
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thought himself on the point of obtaining pot. 

t aion of the crown of Poland, The emperor, 
wever, dreadiugAe vicinity of the Swedish 
monarch, stirredWup against him entire Ger- 
many. Charles successfully withstood the 
combined efforts of his enemies, t h ou gh 
‘ ' ' he had to contend with the troops of 

Austria, Brandenburg, Poland, Russia, and Den- 
mark. 

Charles (justavus died of an epidemic disease. 
He was a brave, bold, intrepid monarch, whose 
ambition excited the greatest powers of Europe 
against him, and whose genius, fruitful in re¬ 
sources, would probably have triumphed over 
ail difficulties, and compelled his enemies to 
Conclude a peace on honourable terms, if he had 
lived only a few years longer, 

^ jj The minority of his son Charles XI. 
1 fi'fln' w ^° SUCC8e dfed«to the throne, rendered-it 
* necessary to suspend all military projectsj, 
and to | afford to Sweden a temporary repose. 
This tranquillity, however, was only of short 
duration. No sooner had Charles attained the 
j^ jj agh to imitate the example of his father, 
1074' t ^ an ■•t Vtt ded Brandenburg, aitd re- 
' commenced with Denmark a war*which 
A j) proved equally ruinous to both king- 
'dorns, and which was at length terminat- 
' ed by a peace, that, after a series of losses 
and defeats, extricated the Swedish monarch 
with"honour from a contest in which the most 
powerful nations in Europe were his enemies. 
The king was now left at leisure to turn his 
attention to the iuternai government of his 
kingdom: he enacted laws of justice and police, 
regulated the finances, declared LutW<wicm 
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the religion of the nation, prohibited the exer¬ 
cise of every other, but allt^ted%crct toleration 
to the Calvinists and other HMrnied sects. 
v - The authority which the sflwte had assumed, 
gave umbrage to the king and to the rest of 
tfi*e people. The senators claimed a middle 
rank between the sovereign and the states: 
they demanded a right of mediating between 
both ; of reminding the king of the*obligations 
lie owed the people, and the subjects of the 
duty which they owed to their sovereign. The 
states appointed a committee to examine whether 
the authority assumed by the senate was found¬ 
ed on the laws of the realm, and perfectly 
constitutional. Their report was, that the king 
was bound to govern by the advice of the senate; 
who, by no law uf the constitution had a right to 
the other claim they asserted. Charles, there¬ 
fore/declared by an edict, tTiat the statutes should 
remain in their full rigour; that he would govern 
by the advice of the senate*; but that h#shou!d 
be judge of what affairs ought to be communicat¬ 
ed to that body ; and that he should alory: possess 
aaJ&wer of making alterations m the constituton. 
Thus did the government of Sweden become ab¬ 
solute and despotic. 

^'Charles XI. died with the <reputation of a 
wise and skilful prince, whom failings were 
°hscnred by the lustre of that glory, which he 
acquired by his political conduct. He loft his 
kingdom independent, and his army and fleet 
°n a respectable footing* 

On that death of the late king, his , -p. 
*°0 Charles XU. ascended -the throne of . 1 Q -' 
Sweden, at the age of fifteen. What oar 1 
fetheof hare seen, and what they hare related 
| concerning this prince, render probable 

the 
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According to the laws of Sweden, he was not 
entitled to the reins of government till the age 
of eighteen; but he almost immediately eman¬ 
cipated himself from the tutelage of his grand¬ 
mother, placed himself at the head of affairs, 
and exhibited in his whole conduct a firmness 
and resolution which invariably attached to him 
his ministers, and generals. 

The inexperience of the youthful monarch 
induced the kings of Poland and Denmark, and 
the czarof Russia, to enter into a confederacy for 
the purpose of wresting from him various pro¬ 
vinces, which their respective states had ceded 
to his flther and grandfather. Instead of being 
disconcerted at the news of this powerful combi¬ 


nation, Charles seemed rather to rejoice at the 
opportunity it would afford him of disjdiMjiito 
tua courage and abilities. The Danes,^S 
. jv manded by the duke of Wurte»jiilwj 
tig- - and encouraged by the presence of 4heti 
' sovereign, invaded the duchy of Hdtstein, 
which belonged to the brother-in-law of Charles, 


The Swedish monarch was no sooner informed 
•fthis circumstance than ha drew hie award 
never more to return it"; ho quitted hh capital 
never again to revisit it; ana, fgfbarking his 
troops at Gnhcrooa, sailed for Denmark. The 
Bnaiuh fleet, tumble to fordo the enemy, retired 
Under the guns of Copenhagen, stUchsdkbMs 
hwdndf and, the king of Otmmmh wancWhi 
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up in Holstein by some Swedish frigate*, that 
cruised on the coast. tjt ’ 

In this critical season, thcKnpterprising spirit 
of Charles suggested to him the means ui finish¬ 
ing the war at once. Accordingly, he prepar¬ 
ed to besiege Copenhagen bv land, while the , 
fleet blocked it up by sea. I'he citizens, filled 
with consternation, besought him not to bom¬ 
bard the town; and the king on*horseback, 
and at the hqjid of his regiment of guards, 
received the deputies, drho fell on their knees 
before him, and to whom he granted their 
request, on consideration of their paying him a 
large sum oY money. The king of Denmark, 
who was in a perilous situation, and whose capi¬ 
tal and fleet were ready to fall into»the hqpds 
of the enemy, concluded with Charles a treaty 
of peace, which was highly. honourable to the 
Swedish monarch. . 

From that moment, the Swedes, after the ex¬ 
ample of their king, were aeized with a# enthu- 
■iasm which allowed no time for reflexion. 
Taxes, which are necessary in war, w%re const- 
ddfod as an honorary tribute ; £nd every family 
snsheu to fornish a soldier. The troops were 
habituated to the difference of season*, and the 
Wants of nature ; and bread, water, and anus, 
were all that a Swede required. 

No sooner had Charles concluded the tmty 
with the king of Denmark than he turned hr* 
arms against the Russians, who had undertaken 
'be siege of Narva with*eighty thousand mew. 
The Swedish monarch advanced to the relief of 
the place with only eight thousand troops. To 
some representation* that were madettvhnu on the 
greet disparity of numbers, he replied^ " "Wfcat! 

" Siof you doubt whether the t ag of 
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" with right thousand men, ran beat thr czar 
“ of Russia with eighty film's,mil ?” Tlir Rus- 
^ U shins stood the, shock w ilh firmness; lint 
1 _‘ ' after an engagement of three hours, their' 

entrenchments were torceil with* great 
slaughter, and Charles entered Narva in tri¬ 
umph. On this occasion the czar Peter said, 
“ 1 knew that thr Swedes would heat us, hut in 
" time they w ill teach us to become their con- 
*■ qnerors.” 

Charles haring passed the winter at Narva, 
entered Livonia, and appeared in the neigh¬ 
bourhood id Riga. lie loreril a passage inu¬ 
tile Duna, on Ihc hanks ot which were posted 
the Poles anil Saxons, whom the Swedish mo¬ 
narch attacked with great hraverv, and, alter 
an obstinate and blooilv etiga^nin nt, gained a 
complete virility, lie then advanced to Mit- 
tau- the capital of Courlaml, from w lienee he 
passed into Lithuania, and entered in triumph 
the Inw'/i of Bergen,! where the czar and the 
Polish sovereign had a few months Indore plan¬ 
ned liis JgBtruclion. Charles now formed the 
grand pfijecl ol-dethroning Augustus, king'eJ 
Poland, ®v means of Ins own subjects. J Ik’ 
Poles murmured on seeing their towns en¬ 
slaved by Saxon garrisons, and their frontier? 
covered with Russian troops. More jealous of 
their liberty than ambitious of conquest, they 
considered the war with Sweden as an artful 
measure of the court, in order to furnish j 
pretext for the introduction of foreign soldiers. 

Charles, being informed of the discontents m 
the Poles, entered into a secret correspondent > 
with the malcontents, and marched to \\ arsav. 
w hich opened its gates to him at the li\i sen, 
nous. The two contending' kings met mV iq 
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cions plain near filissaw, between the capital 
anil ( 'meow. The army of Augustus amounted 
In Its i ni v-l'itir llmusand men, while lliat ol 
.( Iiarli ■> did uni consist ol more than hall that 
ti■ 1111 1 11 i'. The St\ etlish liionan li, however, al¬ 
ii fell the enemy w ill intrepidity ; anil, though 
i lie king ot’ ] ’■> I an il performed every thing that 
could Im expected 1 rum a brat e prince lighting 
I i his crown, he was defeated with great 
slaughter : the valour and good furliineof Charles 
|irt \ ailed, and he gained a inmplele victory. 
1 lie king of Sweden directed Ids march to Cra¬ 
cow, which immediate!v surrendered; and Au¬ 
gustus (led into Saxony. A diet, that assem¬ 
bled ut Warsaw, declared the elector of Saxony 
incapable of wearing the crown of inland; and 
( harlc.s, who said that he had more pleas life in 
giving away, than in enmjuering kingdoms, re¬ 
commended In the assemlflv Stanislaus, a Polish 
uohleman, who was immediately raised til the 
throne. , ( 

The czar tletermined that sixty thousand Rus- 
cjiis should attack the Sw edes m thqi^cunipiisl.s. 
- A cordingly, this prodigious lorco ^Hrred Po- 
Uaud, dit ideil into separate ariniesj^iiiil w as 
/willed hy a great number ol Saxons and Cossacs. 

■ harlis attacked and defeated llie Russian 
troops; and nothing could impede the progress, 
oreipi.d the celerity, ol the compering Swedes. 
I! a liter interposed, they swam over it; ami 
the Stt eji-It monarch, at the head of lies clJvulrv, 
marched thirty league In twenty-lour hours, 
'’truck w ith constt illation and dismay A these 
rapid liciti-incuts, which appeared altogether 
miraculous, and reduced to a small number hy 
their successive defeats, the Russians retired be- 
’ JB b 2 yontl 
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yond the Boristhenes, and left Augustus to his 
fate. That monarch was soon after compelled 
to renounce for ever all pretensions to the crown 
of Poland, and to acknowledge Stanislaus law--' 
ful sovereign of the kingdom. 

The prediction, however, which the czar ut¬ 
tered after the battle of Narva, was verified at 
Pultowa. Charles had imprudently marched his 
army into Russia; where his troops were worn 
down with hunger and fatigue, and continually 
harrassed by the enemy. The czar, having 
cull acted his forces, advanced to the relief of 
Pultowa, which was invested by the Swedish 
monarch. Charles, who had been bounded in 
a former engagement, was much indisposed. 
Betrayed, however, by a false idea of honour, 
he wkmld not wait for the enemy in his entrench¬ 
ments; but ordered his troops to attack the 
Russian camp. The litter, in which the Swedish 
monarch caused himself to be carried, was twice 
overturn'd, and the second time broken, by the 
enemy’s cannon. After an obstinate and 
17 Od engagement, the Swedish army 

' wMjntirely routed and dispersed ; nims^ 
thousandWt the vanquished were left dead oiy 
the field of battle; and a great number surren¬ 
dered themselves prisoners of war. Charles/ 
accompanied by three hundred of his guards, 
escaped with difficulty to Bender, a Turkish 
town in Moldavia. 

It is a maxim of the Turks to consider as sa¬ 
cred the person of thdSe unfortunate princes 
who take refuge in the dominions of the grand- 
seignior, and to supply them with the conve¬ 
niences of life. Agreeably to these liberal 
ideas, the king of Sweden was received at,Bcu- 

> dir 
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der with every mark of respect. The Turks 
and neighbouring Greeks, w ho had heard of his 
exploits, flocked in crowds to see him. Hisin- 
■flexible resolution to abstain from wme, and his 
regularity in publicly assisting at divine service, 
made the Mahometans consider him as a true; 
Mussulman ; and inspired them with an ardent 
desire of marching under him to the conquest of 
Russia. • 

That idea still occupied the mind of Charles; 
ami, though a fugitive, and destitute of re¬ 
sources, he still hoped to dethrone the czar, lie 
solieiled t|jc assistance of the Ottoman Porte ; 
and Achmet III. the reigning sultan, sent him 
a present of a thousand ducats, while the grand- 
vizier said to his envoy, " 1 will takfi your^ing 
“ in one hand, and a sword in the other, and 
“ conduct him to Moscow-at the head of two 
" hundred thousand men.” The czar’s mo«ey r , 
however, changed the sentiments of the Turkish 
minister, w ho laid aside lill thoughts 8f a war 
with Russia. The military chest, which Peter 
hqd taken at Pultowa, furnished liii%jivith new 
firms against the vanquished CharW, whose 
\lood-earned treasures w ere turned against him¬ 
self. The Swede, nevertheless, found means to 
defeat the cabal by which he was oppressed, and 
to procure the disgrace and banishment of the 
grand-vizier. 

The new minister, who was a man of<ucor- 
ruptible integrity, could,not endure the thoughts 
of a war against Russia, which lie considered aa 
equally unnecessary and unjust; but he was in¬ 
duced to observe the rights'of hospitality to the 
king of Sweden, to whom he sent a very consi- 
durabix sum of money. That present was ac- 
. I 11 b 3 compamed 
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companion by a letter from the grand-vizier, 
who advised him, in the most respectful terms, to 
return to his own states through Germany, or in. 
some of the French vessels which lay in the har¬ 
bour of Constantinople. But the haughty and 
^inflexible Swede, who still believed that he 
should be able to engage the Turks in his project 
of dethroning the czar, obstinately rejected this, 
and every dither proposal for his quiet return to 
bis own dominions. 

Another change of ministry inspired Charles 
with new hopes; and, at length, the grand- 
seignior gave orders to attack the territories of 
Peter with two hundred thousand men. The 
czar, informed of the determination of the Otto- 
mag court) marched his army into Moldavia, 
where, on the banks of the Prulh, he found him¬ 
self in a perilous situation, being surrounded by 
the enemy. From this imminent danger he was 
rescued by the dexterity of Catharine, who had 
not yet'attained the i*&nk of empress, and who 
gained the grand-vizier and his council by va¬ 
luable presents. The king of Sweden, who had 
been informed o? the perilous situation of the 
czar, hastened from Bender to behold the ruj/i 
of his rival, and arrived in the Turkish camp on 
the day subsequent to the treaty. 

Being told of the peace which the grand- 
vizier had concluded with Peter, Charles was 
inflamed with resentment, and reproached the 
Turkish minister for hig conduct. “ I have a 
“ right/’ said the grand-vizier calmly.. " to 
" make either peace or war; and our law com- 
“ mands us to spare bur enemies, when they im- 
’’ plore our clemency.” The Turkish minister, 
however, was disgraced for not paying mAre rc- 

\eard 
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gard to the claims of Charles, The grand- 
vizier, who succeeded him, was still less dis¬ 
posed to favour the views of the Swedish mo¬ 
narch, and reduced his pension. Every attempt 
of Charles to kindle a new war between the 
Turks and Russians proved ineffectual ; and the 
divan, wearied with his perpetual importunities, 
resolved to send him back into Sweden, attended 
by a sufficient guard. The fugitive, however, 
si ill persevered in his demand of an army. 

Indignant at the conduct of Charles, the sultan 
convoked an extraordinary divan, and spoke to 
the followipg effect :—“ i have scarcely known 
“ the king of Sweden, except by his defeat at 
“ Pultowa, and by his request that I would grant 
" him an asylum in my dominions. *1 hav^not, 
“ I believe, any need of his assistance, nor any 
cause to love or to feaj him. Nevertheless, 
" without being influenced by any othe*mo- 
" tives than the hospitality of a Mussulman, I 
" have received, protected, and maintained him- 
" self, his ministers, officers, and soldiers; and, 
“ for the space of three years and a half, have 
" loaded him with favours.* He asked money 
r ‘ of me to pay his expences, though I defray 
“ them all: I sent him more than he had de- 
" manded. I have offered him a guard to 
" escort him into his own dominions; but he 
“ refuses to depart, under pretence that it is 
"/(ot sufficiently numerous, and requires a 
" whole army. Will it, therefore, be a viola- 
" tion of the laws of hospitality to send that 
“ prince away; and will foreign powers charge 
“ meiwith injustice and cruelty if I shall employ 
“ ibrle in compelling him to depart ?" 
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The council unanimously determined, that 
compulsory means should be adopted, if neces¬ 
sary. An order to that effect was immediately 
sent to the bashaw of Bender, who waited on 
the king of Sweden, and informed him of it. 
In return for the gentleness and delicacy with 
which he acquitted himself of the former part 
of his commission, he received from Charles this 
brutal answer:—“ Obey your master, if you 
“ dare; and leave me instantly The bashaw 
needed not this insult to animate him to his 
duly. lie coolly prepared to execute the orders 
of his sovereign; and Charles, in spite of the 
earnest entreaties of his friends and servants, 
resolved with three hundred Swedes to oppose an 
army of twenty thousand Turks and Tartars. 

Accordingly, the king of Sweden having 
caused regular entrenchments to be throw q up 
for the purpose of defence, the enemy attacked 
the Swedish fortifications, and the cannon began 
to play, t The little camp was instantly forced, 
and most of the three hundred Swedes were 
made pr^oners. Charles, who was on horse¬ 
back, sought refuge in his house, together with , 
a few general officers and domestics. With 
these, he fired from the windows upon the Turks 
and Tartars, of whom two hundred w ere killed, 
and bravely maintained himself till the edifice 
was in flames. In this extremity, a centinel had 
the presence of mind to observe, that the chan¬ 
cery-house, which was only about fifty yards 
distant, had a stone roo£ and was proot against 
fire, and in which they might defend themselves 
to the last. “ Thero is a true Swede !”, uried 
Charles, rushing out, like a madman, at th'i lyead 
pf a f*w desperadoes. From respgct to tl^> pec- 
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son of the kings the Turks at first recoiled; but, 
recollecting the orders they had received, they 
surrounded the Swedes, and made them pri¬ 
soners. Charles, being in boots, entangled him¬ 
self with his spurs, and fell; on which, a num¬ 
ber of janizaries sprang upon him. In order to 
save himself the mortification of surrendering" 
his sword, he threw it into the air; and some 
of the Turks taking hold of his legs# and others 
ol his arms, he was carried in that manner to 
the tent of the bashaw. That officer, in ^ ^ 
obedience to the orders of the divan, sent ^ ‘ 

the Swedish monarch in a covered cha¬ 
riot to Denlotica, a small town at the distance of 
ten leagues from Adrianople, where the empe¬ 
ror then resided with his court. • 

In consequence, however, of the intrigues of 
Charles, a sudden change took place in the se¬ 
raglio. One vizier was disgraced, and anqfher 
strangled. But, though the miautry of the 
Porte was changed, the condition oilthrfwedish 
monarch continued the same, and he remained 
a prisoner at Demotica. Lest the Turj^s should 
not pay him the respect due tq his royal person, 
or exact from him any thing beneath his dig¬ 
nity, he determined to confine himself to his 
bed, during his captivity, under pretence of 
sickness; and to this resolution he adhered for 
ten months. 

Ai' length, Charles, despairing of arming the 
Pyrte in his favour, signified to the grand-vizier 
his desire of returning^ through Germany, to 
his.psuji dominions. The Turkish minister en- 
dea«»jed to facilitate that event. On his ap- 
Lryfl^to the frontiers of Germany, the king of 
Sweifsjl had ihe satisfaction to learn that the 
’■ \ I emperor 
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emperor had given orders he should be received 
in every part of the imperial territories, with 
all the respect due to his rank. Charles, how¬ 
ever, had no inclination to exhibit the prisoner 
offender. He, therefore, dismissed the Turkish 
convoy that attended him on the confines of 
Transilvania, and assembled his Swedish fol¬ 
lowers, to whom he said, “ Give yourselves no 
" uneasiness concerning my person ; but repair 
“ with all possible speed to Stralsuud.” He 
took with him only a young colonel, for whom 
he entertained an affection, and set out in dis¬ 
guise in the dress of a German officer. At the 
end of the first day’s ride, his companion, over¬ 
powered by fatigue, was obliged to stop; but 
Charles pursued his route through all Germany; 
and, after a journey of sixteen days, arrived at 
midnight at the gates of Stralsuud. The cen- 
liuel refused to inform the governor of the ar¬ 
rival of an unknown person, and the king 
threatened to have hyn hanged the next morn¬ 
ing. On the gates being opened, the stranger 
was introduced to the governor, who, half asleep, 
asked him whether he brought auy news from 
the king, whose arrival a vague rumour taught 
the people to expect. "What! Ducker!" ex¬ 
claimed Charles, “ do not my most faithful ser- 
" vants remember me ?” Recognising his so¬ 
vereign, the governor fell on his knees before 
him; and the intelligence of the king’s arrival 
was instantly spread through the city by Uie 
ringing of bells and the-roar of artillery. Start¬ 
ing from their slumbers, the inhabitants em¬ 
braced and congratulated each other on t^v^joy- 
ful event. Charles, having passed sixteei, 
without lying down to rest, thre\ c himst -on a 
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bed, where he slept a few hours; after which 
he rose and reviewed the troops of the gar¬ 
rison. 

'• During the inactivity of the Swedish mo¬ 
narch at Bender and Demotica, his enemies had 
been busily employed in attacking on every side 
his abandoned kingdom. The Banes asserted 
their ancient pretensions ; Russia possessed her¬ 
self of the provinces bordering in* her domi¬ 
nions; and Brandenburg and Hanover enlarged 
their territories at the expence of Sweden. 
Through the influence of the czar, Stanislaus 
had been driven from the thrune of Poland, on 
which Augustus was replaced. Embarrassed, 
and ignorant how to stop the progress of inva¬ 
sion, the senators proposed to treat with the 
enemies of their country, but were answfred, 
that no dependence could be placed on an as¬ 
sembly which was so enslaved ; that when Jhev 
had attempted to remonstrate on the conduct of 
Charles, lie wrote to his chancellor, 'to If they 
" prove refractory, I will send one of my boots 
“ to govern them." , 

Whilst the king lived in a jtate of impotence 
at Bender, where he was only tolerated and sup¬ 
ported through favour, and saw no probable re¬ 
source within his reach, he was told that Stanis¬ 
laus wished to renounce the Polish diadem, for 
the sake of enjoying peace. “ If Stanislaus,” 
saii^-iie, " will nut consent to be king of Roland, 
"/I must chuse another." After Charles had 
bl^n taken prisoner, a’nd was on the road t» 
Ayriiymple, he was informed that that priori* 
watt'w in the hands of the Turks; upon which 
ii£,.’3r,j}ied to the person who announced this in- 
telliit nee, "iiRun to him, my dear Eabricius.! 
■' . , [ •• Tell 
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" Tell him never to makepeace with Augustus ; 
" and assure him that our affairs will soon 
" change.” 

No sooner had the Swedish monarch arrived 
at Stralsund, than, without considering the 
wretched state of his affairs, he immediately dis¬ 
patched orders to all his generals to renew the 
war with fresh vigour. Intoxicated by the 
phrensy ofrglory, all the young men crowded 
to the standard of their king, and none remained 
for the labours of agriculture, except the aged 
and the infirm, who were little qualified to save 
Sweden from a famine with which she was 
threatened. 


^ p On opening the campaign, however, 
' Chasles was surrounded by such a multi¬ 
tude of enemies, that valour or conduct. 


without a greater farce, could be of little service. 
The combined army of Prussians, Danes, and 
Saxons invested Stralsund; in hopes that the 
king wrnild there perish, be taken prisoner, or 
compelled to make peace. Charles, who sus¬ 


tained tlje siege in person, performed, as usual, 
prodigies of valpur. Fearing to fall into the 


ands of his enemies, he embarked in a small 


vessel, and, by favour of the night, passed 
safely through the Danish fleet, and was landed 
in Sweden; and the town capitulated the next 
day. 

The.baron Goertz, Charles’s minister, a'^yian 
of a bold and active genius, and fertile infie- 
aources, induced him to id opt a diiferentplan Aif 
warfare, and to conclude a peace tfiihjKkiHift' 
Having, therefore, effected a reconcilttfifr/fbe¬ 
tween his master and the czar, he 
Charles that it would be an unixjiportarf^ven* 

' geancr 
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geance to dismember the states of Ilanover, or 
even to subdue the whole, and that he ought to 
snatch the crown of England from George I. 
\fho had taken part against him during his mis¬ 
fortunes, and to reinstate the family of king 
James on the throne of Great Britain. In order 
to accomplish thi;s object, Goertz formed an al- 
bance between Sweden and Russia, by the in¬ 
tervention of the cardinal Alberonif an Italian, 
a man of equal activity and enterprise; and the 
court of Madrid projected a marriage between 
James’s son, commonly denominated the Pre¬ 
tender, and Anne Petrowna, daughter of the 
czar. 

The impetuosity of Charles Xlt. the alliance 
he had formed, and the ambition of his minister, 
seemed ready to overturn the system of Europe. 
In the interval, however, > of. preparing for that 
great enterprize, the Swedish monarch thought 
proper to invade Norway, in order to wrest it 
from the king of Denmark, and thus iiHlenmify 
himself for the provinces which he had ceded to 
the czar. Notwithstanding the chain*of steep 
njountains, which form a battier between the 
two states, Charles made an incursion into Nor¬ 
way, penetrated to the heart of 1 lie kingdom, 
snd, in the mouth of December, when the 
ground was covered with ice and snow, and the 
air intensely cold, laid siege to Eredericshall, a 
*trorv^ly fortified town. Many of the aoldiera 
were, frozen to death, ajid, in order to animate 
hi Aroops, the Swedish monarch exposed him- 
selfVo^all the rigour of the climate, and to tht 
dan# of the siege; and, covered only with 
lux dUoap, usually slept in the open air I One 
night, .u he v «wed them carrying on their ap- 

Vol. XXII. C c p roach til 
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proaches by star-light, he was killed by an half- 
pound ball, discharged from a cannon loaded 
with grape-shot. dhough he expired without 
a groan, the moment ho had received the blow 
he had instinctively grasped the hilt’ of his 
sword, and was found in that position, so ex¬ 
tremely characteristic of his mind. 

^ Pj Thus feil Charles XII. a prince pos- 
' sessld of many eminent, and few amiable 
qualities. Ii ,j was rigidly just, but void 
of lenity; romanticly brave, yet blind to con¬ 
sequences; profusely generous, without know¬ 
ing how to oblige; temperate, without delicacy ; 
a stranger to the pleasures of society, and only 
slightly acquainted with books; a Goth in his 
manners, and a savage in his resentments. In 
short, he was little formed to conciliate love, or. 
procure esteem. But his wonderful intrepidity 
and perseverance in enterprize, his firmness un¬ 
der mis^prtune, his contempt of danger, and his 
enthusiastic passion lor glory, will ever com¬ 
mand the admiration of mankind. 

' r- 

CHAP. IV. 

From the Death qf Charles XII. to the present 
Time. 

A.D.‘d/’”'VN the death of Charles Xfh his 
1719. 'v_>' sister Ulrira-Eleonora, wife to\the 
prince of Hesse, assumed the Swedish scejftrc, 
as the gift of the states, not as her own Woedi- 
tary right. The senate made some ci^Jiions 
with that princess, which emancipatedUFe as¬ 
sembly from the state of subjection, in whioh it 
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hail been held by the late monarch. The op¬ 
pression of the king was not so much attributed 
to Charles as to his minister C'oertz, who treated 
the people with great pride and hauteur, and 
who, after the death of his master, atoned by 
the loss of his head for his past inlluence, and 
for the imperious and arbitrary use which lie. 
had made of it. The restrictions imposed upon 
the regal power restored some equilibrium to the 
government, and pleased the SweiTes, who al¬ 
lowed Eleonora to associate her husband, ^ 
Frederic, prince of Ilesse, with hersell on ^joq 
the throne. 

No sooner was the new government esta¬ 
blished, than the Swedes turned their views to 
peace, and signed three treaties with the belli¬ 
gerent powers; one with the king m Gn.:at»Bri- 
taiu, as elector of Ilanover, to whom the queen 
of Sweden ceded the dw.hics of Bremen and 
Verilen, in consideration of a million of»ri\- 
dollars; another with the^king of Prussia, who 
restored Stralsund and the isle of Rugen, and 
retained Stetin and the isles ofUsedom and W ul- 
hn; and a third with the Danish momfrch, who 
kept part of the duchy of SlcsVick, and gave up 
Wismar, on condition that tlie fortifications 
should not""be rebuilt. Russia still continued to 
carry on the war; but an English squadron be¬ 
ing sent to the assistance of Sweden, the czar 
recalled his fleet, and a peace was at length 
concluded between the two hostile croons, by 
u fidi Peter retained •possession of the ^ ^ 
provinces of Livonia, Estonia, and In- j-oj 
grilj. with parts of Carelia and of lin- 
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The states nf Sweden at this tithe required, 
indeed, that peace should be procured, whatever 
might be ttie concessions demanded; and the 
condition oj' this kingdom makes us shudder, 
and calls forth our lamentations for thosenations 
governed by princes who are infatuated by a 
passion for war. All the veteran soldiers had 
disappeared, being either killed or captured by 
the enemy,, The armies were composed of 
young recruits, raw and inexperienced in the 
profession of arms, and who had not the oppor¬ 
tunity of acquiring military skill from the super¬ 
intendence and example of Charles. The taxes 
w ere numerous and oppressive, and" the people 
groaned under the weight of their burdens. 
Destitute rd' money and credit, Sweden was un- 
able>to resist any longer the attacks of her ene¬ 
mies. Her commerce was ruined, industry un¬ 
nerved, and the marine destroyed. Entire pjjj- 
TintPes were covered with ruins; and conster¬ 
nation a.ud dismay pervaded the whole king¬ 
dom. 

Frederic and his consort, having thus restored 
peace and tranquillity to their subjects, by the 
treaties concluded with the belligerent powers, 
endeavoured to re-establish the prosperity and 
commerce of the nation. But the success of 
their operations was impeded by the refractory 
and turbulent disposition of the senate; who, too 
proud of the puwer which they had regained 
after tne death of Charles, became jealous of 
the power of the king, and on almost everyOc¬ 
casion opposed his wishes. After the deatjl of 
his wife, Ulrica, who was greatly beloved by the 
Swedes, Frederic stood in need of all his pru¬ 
dence and moderation to support his authority. 
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*nd to pTtirura a settlement of the succession, 
without disturbances. The states nonii- ^ j-j 
nated Adolphns-Frudeaic, who was a near |yTj" 
■kinsman of the deceased queen, and of 
the house of Holstein, tube hereditary prince of 
the crown of Sweden. 


■ The long reigns of these monarchs, though 
peaceable, were nevertheless not free from trou¬ 
bles. In Sweden factions arose r^hich became 
the watch-words of an entire nation, and whose 


vulgar appellations were the "Hats,” and the 
" Caps.” The former consisted of those that 
were attached to the royal prerogative, and 
were desirous of re-establishing the administra¬ 
tion of government on the fuoting on which it 
had stood during the reigns of Charles XI. Gus¬ 
tavos-Adolphus, arid Charles-Gustavus. ^t was 
well known that this party, with which the no¬ 
bles and clergy sided,'were favoured by the 
king and his council. The sentiments if the 
Caps were directly advnr.se to those q^‘ the Hats,, 
and breathed nothing but the liberty and privi¬ 
leges of the senate. With these were united the 
principal burghers, and the^most distinguished 
members of the order of the peasants. Besides 
those two factions, a third party was formed, 
called the " Hunting-caps,” who consisted of 
individuals from all the different classes of the 


people ; and who, by their accession or defec¬ 
tion, gave to or took from either of tjie others 
a preponderant influence. 

Little repressed bf Frederic, and still less 
restrained by the feeble interposition of Adol- 
ph'us-Frederic, the Swedish senate had assumed 


» sway which frequently mortified the two mo. 
. C c 3 narchs- 
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narchs. On the death of the. former, 
the latter prince ascended the throne of 
Sweden without'the least disturbance^ 
and, of his own accord, took an oath, in the as¬ 
sembly of the senate, that he would never at¬ 
tempt to introduce despotic authority, but 
maintain the liberties of the people, and rule 
according to the established laws and govern¬ 
ment of the kingdom. But the senate, by dint 
of remonstrances and of opposition to the royal 
■will, in matters which seemed to affect the pub¬ 
lic welfare, had acquired a degree of credit, 
which rendered the Caps predominant. The 
king had been obliged to abandon to popular 
justice, or vengeance, valuable generals and en¬ 
vied ministers, whose zeal for the support of 
the regal authority and the views of France had 
given offence. 

Indignant at what he deemed the un- 
due influence of the senate, Adolphus 
endeavoured to® change the form of go¬ 
vernment, and to increase the power of the 
crown bjfc diminishing that of the states. The 
design, however, ! being discovered, several 
persons of rank were convicted as princijiSffs in 
this conspiracy, and condemned to suffer death. 
The Swedish monarch threatened to resign the 
crown, and to retire into his hereditary domi¬ 
nions ; but he was dissuaded from his purpose 
by the p-»ple, who espoused his cause in op¬ 
position to the senate. ’J'he party of the Hats, 
however, had not the skill to avail themselves 
of the ascendency which the king gained in the 
general diet. They constituted, indeed, a ma¬ 
jority in that assembly ; but, as they did not 
possets any fixed plan, nor knew on what to 

determine, 
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determine, the meeting was of no real service 
to the monarch. 

Adolphus eoncluded’a treaty with the . — 
French and Imperial courts; and the -VT T 
Swedes, after many debates between the ' 
king and the senate, declared war against the 
Prussian monarch, and invaded Pomerania". 
Their first acts of hostility were-directed against 
the towns of Anclam and Demmm : and they 
afterwards attacked the fortress of Pcnnemunde, 
on the river Pone, of which they made them¬ 
selves masters. General Lehwald, however, 
who commanded the royal army of Prussia, 
attacked the Swedes with thirty thousand men, 
and compelled them to abandon their several 
conquests, and to retire under the cannon of 
Stralsund; and the enemy possessed thcifiselvei 
of a great part of Swedish Pomerania. But the 
Swedes afterw'ard3 defeated the Prussians jn dif¬ 
ferent engagements, and over-rail Pomerania; 
though they were always compelled to retire’ 
to Stralsund, before the end ot each campaign. 
The Swedish senate having become little better 
than pensioners to the crown of France, it was 
chiefly through the influence of the court of 
Versailles, who intrigued with the senators, 
that Adolphus had been obliged to take part in, 
the war against Prussia: but, as this measure 
was not only disagreeable to the. nation in gene¬ 
ral but to the king himself, the Swedes nefer 
made so mean and despicable an appearance. 
Accordingly, after several spiritless campaigns, 
a peace wa* concluded between tfaa two , ^ 
nations, which left matters just as they . ‘ * 

stood at the commencement, of the " 
qontest. 


Adolphus- 
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Adolphu.i-Frederic, who was of a mild and 
pacific disposition, was distinguished for can. 
dour, and endued with a 1 beneficence and good¬ 
ness of heart which render his memory respected 
jy and revered to the present time. His 
jy-l’ reign, however, was turbulent, and he 
died dispirited, leaving the crown, at his 
death, to hi; son Gustavus, who had already 
felt its thorns. 

Gustavus III. who, at the demise of his fa¬ 
ther, was travelling in foreigu countries, was 
no sooner informed of that event than he 
hastened out of France, and arrived at Stock¬ 
holm, where he was received with the most 
lively acclamations of joy, and proclaimed king 
of Sweden. » Unrn with talents that would have 
reflected lustre on any rank, or any station, he 
cultivated with care hi;; natural endowments ; 
and his education was suitable to his birth, and 
excellently adapted to a situation which seemed 
‘to requiraethe greatest exertion of abilities. Bv 
a graceful and commanding oratory, and the 
most insinuating manner and address, he engaged 
the hearts of those vho beheld him only in pub¬ 
lic ; and by an extent of knowledge and depth 
of judgment he excited the approbation of other-, 
who had an opportunity of approaching his per- 
sou. They could not, however, suspect him of 
.that genius fur intrigue, of that bold and enter¬ 
prising spirit, by which he was afterwards dis¬ 
tinguished ; nor could they hope that a prince, 
possessed of such abilities, whilst he exerted 
himself in promoting his own peculiar interests, 
should nevertheless endeavour to increase the 
happiness and prosperity of thq people. He 
cultivated with equal success the art of goveri}- 
... ing 
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mg and of pleasing ; and he knew in what man¬ 
ner to gain the respect and obtain the ailec- 
tions of his subjects. .Under the appearance of 
Hie most disinterested patriotism, lie concealed 
an ambition great as his talents ; and covered 
it with a zeal for the welfare of his subjects, 
which might prevent the most sagacious from 
penetrating his designs on the liberties of his 
country. 

Suck were the talents, such was the ambi¬ 
tion, cv a prince destined to wield a sceptre 
that could afford no scope for the one, no grati¬ 
fication for the other. Master of every popular 
art in a popular government, he had to submit 
to the caprice of a senate, or the dictates of a 
foreign minister. Fully equal tg the task of 
governing others, he was allowed no wilt of hi* 
own: possessed of the affections of his people, 
he was only to enjuy tlfe name and shadow of 
royalty : and he was to refrain from grasping at 
that power w hich formed the first qpjett of hia 
wishes. 

The demonstrations of joy testify by the 
people on the king’s arriva^ at Stockholm were 
extreme. Gustavus received all who approach¬ 
ed him with amiable affability, and extended 
his popularity to the remotest part of his domi¬ 
nions. Twice a week he gave audience to hie 
people, and listened to the meanest of his sub¬ 
jects with the dignity of a sovereign, and the 
tenderness of a father. The Swedish monarch 
endeavoured to persuade the principal men in 
the nation, that his attachment to the constitu¬ 
tion of his country was.sincere and inviolable; 
that he wai perfectly satisfied with the share of 
power which the law* had allotted him; and 

that 
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that hit greatest glory consisted in being th 
first citizen of a free anrl independent people 
These professions excited Hie suspicions of a 
few ; but they lulled great numbers into a fataT 
security. Those, who possessed a greater share 
of penetration, perceived that, notwithstanding 
the king’s outward appearance of impartiality, 
bis favourites were all selected from the faction 
of the Hats; ,pnd that the whole administration 
acted conformably to the court of Versailles. 

Gustav us thought it necessary to make the 
experiment at a considerable distance from the 
metropolis, in order that it might operate, in 
some degree, before the senate and states should 
receive information of it, and acquire a matu¬ 
rity of strength before they could impede its 
force. '-The small city and strong fortress of 
Christianstadt in Scania, about two hundred and 
fifty miles from Stockholm, seemed to afford 
every L advantage for the purpose, and was ac- 
^ j-j cor^iugly selectujl. Prince Charles, the 
^*2 king’s brother, set out for that pro¬ 
vince, and prince Frederic-Adolphus 
went to the neighbouring territory of.Ostrogo- 
thia; both having regiments and principal com¬ 
mands in the army, and being greatly beloved 
by the troops. 

Every thing now being in readiness, an in¬ 
surrection was excited among the garrison of 
Christian^fadt; and one Hellechius, a captain, 
at the head of the soldiers, seized on the maga¬ 
zines, arms, and fortifications. Prince Charles, 
who was at Carlscroon when the news arrived 
of the revolt, immediately embraced the oppor¬ 
tunity, which his ramc and quality afforded him, 
•f assembling the troops, of whom he took th« 

command, 
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command, and marched towards Christianstadt. 
His brother, prince Frederic, at the same time, 
put himself at the ht*ad of the soldiers in Os.- 
tfogotliia. 

In"tlie mean time, the misunderstanding be¬ 
tween the king and the senate, without break¬ 
ing forth into open rupture, had manifested it¬ 
self by alarming preparations. The king had 
surrounded his person with a guav^J of one hun¬ 
dred and fifty men, who never quitted him. 
The different strong posts in Stockholm had 
been seized by the senate, who had nominated, 
as governor of the city, a man entirely devoted 
to them.* The principal officers of the army 
were Clips; and, without cashiering those sus¬ 
pected of attachment to the kin^ 1 , the senate 
removed them from their respective corp* under 
pretext of various services; insomuch that the 
senatorial assembly coufd be certain of collect¬ 
ing around them the different regiments, When¬ 
ever they chose to command their attendance. » 

No sooner was the senate informed of the in¬ 
surrection at CFiristianstadt, and of t.he subse¬ 
quent. proceedings of the king’s brothers, than, 
sensible that the troops quartered in Stock¬ 
holm were too much attached to Gustavus to 
place any dependence on their fidelity, they 
dispatched orders to the regiments of Upland 
and Sundernv.uiia to march with the greatest ex¬ 
pedition to the capital. They commanded the 
cavalry, composed of the burghers, to mount 
their horses, and to fix patroles in all proper 
and convenient parts ol the city and suburbs, 
and appointed the senator count Railing, who 
'vas also considered as prime minister, to be ge¬ 
neral in chief, with all the authority they could 
o confer 
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confer., The king was also required hot to de¬ 
part from Stockholm, and desired to recall hi* 
brothers without delay. . 

Though Gustavus seemed totally dormant afid 
inactive with respect to the present transactions, 
it is evident that he was taking the most effectual 
measures to accomplish the great designs he had 
in view, to the success of which nothing con¬ 
tributed so much as the admirable silence and 
secrecy with which they were conducted: 
but things were now come to a crisis which 
would no longer admit of disguise and dissimu¬ 
lation. The arrival of the two regiments, 
which had been sent for by the senate, might 
have overthrown the whole project; and the 
king, therefore, precipitated matters to an im¬ 
mediate conclusion. 

Early in the moqning of the nineteenth, of 
August, Gustavus sent for all the Hats, whom he 
thought attached to his person, mounted on 
horseback,, and reviewed the regiment of artil¬ 
lery. As he passed through the streets, he 
showed himself'more civil than usual to all he 
met; and bowed fiyniliarly to the lowest of the 
people. On returning to the palace, he took 
the commissioned and non-commissioned officers 
into the guard house, and harangued them with 
all that eloquence of which he was so perfect a 
master. He insinuated that his life was in danger, 
and exposed to them, in the strongest light, the 
wretched state of the kingdom, the shackles in 
which it was held by means of foreign gold, and 
the dissentions and troubles which had distract¬ 
ed the diet for so long a time He assured them 
that his only design was to banish corruption, 
restore true liberty, and revive the ancient 

lustr* 
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lustre of Sweden ; and, disclaiming all absolute 
power, concluded his speech with the following 
wonts : " I am obliged to defend my own li- 

“ berty, and that of the kingdom, against the 
“ aristocracy which reigns. Will you be faith* 
“ ful to me, as your forefathers were to Gusta- 
•'tus Yasa and Gustavos Adolphi's ? and I will 
" risk my life for your welfare, and for that 
" of my country.” A gloomy sileryie pervaded 
the whole assembly. "-What!” exclaimed the 
king, astonished and confused, “ does nobody 
" answer me ?”—" Yes,” replied a yonng offi¬ 
cer, “ we will all follow you. Is there any man 
“ among ul so base as to desert his king ?”■— 
These words decided the busihess j and each in- 
dividual’present took the oath of fidelity to the 
king. 

The officers Were Ordered to assemble the 
*oldiers ; and GnStBvus ’ advanced from, the 
guard-house to the parade, in order to harangue 
the troops, who were -wholly unacquainted with 
his designs, and had been accustomed to pay 
obedience only to the commands of tl\p senate. 
He addressed them in nearly the same words 
that he had used to the officers, and obtained 
rqual success. In the mean time, the emissaries 
°*The king had spread a report that Gustavu* 
had been arrested by order of the senate. Tht 
populace, therefore, flocked to the palace irt 
great numbers; and, arriving just as his majesty 
had concluded his speech to the guards, testified 
hv reiterated acclamations their joy at seeing 
him safe. 

The senators were now immediately secured. 
They had beheld from the window of theCoun- 
til^ihamberahe tumult on the parade; and, at fc 

■Vol. XXII. D d km 
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loss to know the meaning of the shoots which 
they heard, attempted to send some of iheir 
members to gain intelligence of what was passing. 
But thirty grenadiers, with their bayonets fixed, 
opposed their egress, and informed them that 
it was the king’s pleasure they should remain 
Xvhere they were. The senators began to threaten, 
but were only answered by haring the gates 
shut and located upon theitl. 

Gustavus then mounted his horse, and being 
followed by his officers, with their swords drawn, 
a large body of soldiers, and numbers of the po¬ 
pulace, paraded the streets of Stockholm. He 
ordered the gates of the city to be shut; and, in 
the name of the senate, sent orders to the troops 
on their march, who were now not more than a 
leagiffc distant, to return to their former stations. 
Ignorant of the transactions in the city, and 
supposing that the command had really come 
from the senate, they immediately obeyed. 
With thf> same facility Gustavus made himself 
master of all the posts, and obliged all the peo¬ 
ple to ta^e a new oath of allegiance to him. 

Thus was this great and unparalleled revolu¬ 
tion accomplished; and an extensive nation tie 
prived of its liberties in a single morning, with 
out bloodshed, without noise, without tunrch, 
and without opposition. The king repaired to 
the castle ; and, having sent for the foreign mi¬ 
nisters,. informed them that it was with the 
greatest sorrow he had agreed to the measure of 
which they had been Witnesses, and which he 
had been obliged to take for the security of his 
person, and the prosperity of the state. 

On the following day, which was the 2ist of 
August, tlie king assembled the diet, in order to 

abolish 
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abolish the old, and establish the new, form of 
government. Gustavus took such decisive mea¬ 
sures, for the completion of this great act, as 
Committed nothing to the hazard of chance, or 
to the'canricc of fortune. A large detachment 
of the guards were posted in the morning in the 
square where the house of nobles stands ; the 
palace was invested on every side with troops ; 
all the garrison were under arms; cannon were 
planted in the great court of the hall, where the 
states were assembled ; and everv thing had the 
appearance, not only of war,but of the immediate 
attack of an enemy. 

Being thfls conveniently secured in this place 
of terrors, it was not a matter of much consider¬ 
ation whether they should accede t» the propo¬ 
sitions that were to be made to them. Tli? king 
entered the hall in his royahattire ; and, having 
the silver hammer of Gustavus Adolphus ig his 
hand, he made with it the signal for silence. 
After a speech of conside?able length, nil which 
he recounted the motive* which had induced 
him to act in the present manner, and the cause* 
that had occasioned the late transactions, he read 
to them the plan of a new form of government, 
which he had ready, prepared. This piece, 
^Hch consisted of fifty-seven articles, was of 
great length, and imported that the king was to 
chuse the senate himself; that he was to have 
the power of convoking, proroguing, and dis¬ 
solving the diet at his pleasure ; that he was to 
have the sole disposition of the army, ns^y, and 
finances, and of all the employments civil and 
tnilitary. It did not expressly ordain that the 
king should have a right to impose new taxes ; 
hut it provided that those which already existed 
D d 2 should 
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should be perpetual; and that, in case of hostile, 
invasion, or other urgent necessity, the monarch 
was at liberty to augment them at his discri tion. 
until there should be an opportunity of a»r 
tumbling a diet. Finally,.it decreed that the 
states should not deliberate on atiy r matter-;. ex¬ 
cept such as were laid before them by the . ug. 

The whole of this piece being read, <'”■ vus 
asked them they would give him their i ill to 
observe this form of government. Wei .■> rta- 
dily conceive that no assembly w as tv more 
unanimous: the e was not a single di$»i ■ tieut 
voice, nor any debate upon the subject; and Ihe 
whole diet was immediately sworn in the pre¬ 
sence of the king. The new form was then 
signed and pealed ; and, this great work beii g 
finally accomplished, Gustav us, with an appear¬ 
ance of piety, observed that it was necessary to 
return thanks to AInai|hty God for his assistance 
W this occasion, and taking a psalm-book out 
pf his packet, began to sing the Te Deum iu 
which he was accompanied by the whole assem¬ 
bly withrgreat reverence. 

The constitution was sent into the difl'crvul 
provinces, and every where received without 
pmrmur, and without opposition. TJie king 
Was not negligent in putting the internal goveew- 
tnent of the kiugdom into hands in which he 
tmuld confide: nor did he forget to provide ?<« 
those who had distinguished themselves in fa¬ 
vour of the revolution. Prince Charles was 
created duke of Snnderlbania, and appointed to 
the government of Scania, HaJlaud, fflackiugen, 
Babur- Leila, and Smaland ; prince Frederic 
Adolphus, duke of Qstrogvtilia, with the im- 
PurUiU province of Finland; and the king's 

mother. 
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>n- u i'r, the queen dowager, was appointed go- 
rerness of the Swedish provinces in Germany. 

L. the first diet, however, which met ^ ^ 
aftcr'the revolution, it was manifest that ' 
the seeds of dissention had taken deep ' ' ’ 
rout in the minds even of those who filled th« 
highest offices of the state. In this assembly 
the king endeavoured to re-establish the ancient 
eias. s of the Swedish nobles ; the high nobility, 
the juestrian order, and the gentry. Each class 
was to vote separately ; and, as every question 
was to be de' ided by the majority of the classes, 
which Gustavus flattered Hinself wo’dd be 
easily jhtaiued, behoped that thepenple would be 
amused with the t .ovv of representation, w'hiie 
Hie real power remained in his own fiands«But in 
this expectation, the views of the sovereign were 
disappointed: the ugher order, whofelttheir 
own consequence, became untrai .able ; aiftl the 
lower house, who saw themselves degraded by, 
his arrangement, entered into a state of impla¬ 
cable opposition. notion was made to ascer¬ 
tain and limit the royal prerogative, dhil Gusta¬ 
vus found it necessary to disilblve the states. 

Another diet, which the Swedish Dio- ^ ^ 
tiarch assembled, was not more satisfac- 
lory to his views. Mast of the measures 
proposed by the king were rejected; and, in 
order to obtain one point, the establishment of 
granariej under his inspection, he was obliged to 
relinquish a prerogative attached fo the crown 
by the old constitution, from the reign of Susta¬ 
ins Adolphus, that, when tbe- orders of tht diet 
should be divided srasy question, thn d<•anal* 

■ nation should be referred to the sovereign. This 
diet was dissolved with unequivocal iy«pW|i«f 
Dd3 dio- 
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dissatisfaction, and with mutual recrimination* 
between the king and its leading members. 

Hurried on by that lore of glory which all 
nations extol, though it is generally the cattse n( 
their misfortunes, Gustavos was not satisfied witli 
the celebrity that he had acquired by the revo¬ 
lution affected in his own country: he had fre¬ 
quently said that a war was necessary, in order 
to characterise a reign ; aud in vain did his un¬ 
cle, the Great Frederic of Prussia, recommend 
to him pacific measures. The Swedish monarch, 
not contented with repose, desired at all event* 
to be a conqueror. Though Guatavus had added 
to the royal power in Sweden, he waa still ths 
monarch of r a proud and independent people: 
his rights, though extended, werenot unlimited j 
and the constitution, which Jie himself had di¬ 
gested and sworn to* maintain, invested him 
with'every power necessary to defend his do¬ 
minions ; Jbut expressly denied him that of un¬ 
dertaking an offensive war, without the consent 
of the four orders of the kingdom. He pretend¬ 
ed to be alarmed at the armament which the 
empress of Russia was fitting out against the 
Ottoman Parte, and presented to the Russian 
^ jj court a menacing note, by which he rfT 
j 7 'gg" qoired Catharine to disarm, and to ac- 
* cept his mediation between her and the 
Turks, tp restore to Turkey all that had hcea 
taken from it duidng the last war, and to rein- 
atate Sweden in the pushes ion of Finland and 
Itagria, even to within two leagues of Fetero- 
hwrgi He insisted that the court of Riavre 
do t M return a Yu at No, without modification, 
tad dedlared war incase of refusal. 
k ' -MWUniting for aqaaswer to thiaasfnoedinarf 
‘'• J ■ - note. 
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note, ha put himself at the head of his army, 
and advanced to the frqntiersof Finland. He re¬ 
fused all conference with generals, whom the 
empress sent to negotiate with him; and he 
every where spread the assertion that the Rus¬ 
sians intended to invade Sweden, and had ad- 
ready committed hostilities. Catharine, who 
was proud of her power, and intoxicated by the 
splendour of her reign, had been lulled into an 
imprudent confidence, and could not believe 
that the Swedish monarch would dare to attack 
her. The infatuation of the empress was so 
great, thataher squadron had received orders to 
sail for the Archipelago ; and, if Gustavus had 
been four days later in declaring wpr, he would 
hare found the sea open, Cronstadt without 
ships, and Petersburg destitute of defence. 

In proportion as the empress had been blinded 
by security, the more lively washer alarm? All 
the peasants and domegtics were ajjned, and* 
sent into Finland. Consternation and dismay- 
reigned at Petersburg ; the most alarming and 
false reports were propagated ; the Swedes were 
every moment expected to arrive ; and the de¬ 
parture of Catharine for Moscow was considered 
at certain. But the tardiness of Gustavus, and 
the activity of the Russian ministers, soon dis¬ 
pelled this fear. The two hostile fleets met and 
engaged ; Te Deum was sung by ea$h party, 
and both claimed the victory. Both armaments 
suffered considerably f but that of Catharine 
kept the sea, while the Swedish squadrons re¬ 
turned to port. In this engagement the dulse 
of Suderutaaia acquired reputation, as a naval 
commander. Gustav us having intercepted flat¬ 
ter, by which fat understood that twelve thou¬ 
sand 
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sand Russians were advancing against him, rr- 
enibarked his troops with precipitation, and ns* 
•flair of importance followed. 

This unsuccessful attempt, and the declara¬ 
tion of Denmark, which had espoused the cause 
df Russia and was making formidable prepara¬ 
tions in Norway, excited a murmur in the Swe¬ 
dish army ; which was increased by its being 
known that the Russians had not meditated an 
attack upon Sweden, and that the king had en¬ 
gaged in an unconstitutional war, the commence¬ 
ment of which was humiliating, and the conse¬ 
quences dangerous. Enraged at sefting them¬ 
selves at once deceived and abandoned, the 
commanders openly expressed their dissatis¬ 
faction, and did not dissemble their uneasiness. 
Every thing announced another revolution, 
which the faults of GuStavus had prepared ; but 
JYoin'which his activity and good fortune pre¬ 
served him. The kings of England and I J rus 
sia, by their menaces, stopped the Danes, and 
compelled them to make peace, The Swedish 
monarch, supported by the people whom hr 
knew how to animate, terrified the troops, an< : 
kept the nobles within bounds. The army, per¬ 
ceiving the union of the king and the people, 
and learning the defection of the Danes, de¬ 
nounced and abandoned the authors of the sedi¬ 
tion, whose schemes it had previously approved 
Gustavus imprisoned the leaders of the revolt: 
and, by judiciously distributing largesses, by 
-promises, by severely punishing some of the re¬ 
bels, and extending clemency to others, he re¬ 
established discipline among'the troops, and b’ 

- hi* presence re-animated their courage,-"- 

Having thus restored order to the army, f h- 

- . jSwedi* 1 - 
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Swedish monarch was indebted for some ad¬ 
vantages to the skilful valour of general Steding. 
His flotilla, which had b^en beaten by the Rus¬ 
sians, and shut up in the gulph of Viburg, had 
exposed Guatavus to the loss of his ships and his 
liberty. But, at the moment when he was con- 
sideredas destitute of resourses, he heroically 
quitted this dangerous position, made his way 
j through the Russians who surrounded him, 
brayed tho terrible fire they poured on him, and 
at once fulfilled the duties of a general and a 
soldier. Having forced the enemy’s line, he 
rejoined his ships of war, destroyed the gallies 
of the prinse of Nassau, and captured or sunk 
forty-four vessels. By this victory he frighten¬ 
ed the empress, who might almost^have heard 
from her palace the report of the enemyhs can¬ 
non. lie then returned to hjs own posts crown¬ 
ed With glory ; but disgusted with a war which 
had exposed him to so many dangers, cosfhim 
*o much blood, and the success of whi^fi had re- ■ 
alised none of the hopes he had conceived. At 
length thecourts of Russia and Stockholm abjured 
their hatred of each other, renounced their pre¬ 
tensions, terminated their hostilities, and, through 
rhe intervention of Spain, concluded a peace, by 
S'rhkh each retained what it before pos- . p. 
Messed. The treaties of Abo and of'Nis- ’ ' 

:t adt were renewed and confirmed ; and 
Gustavos renounced all claims to the pqgsessionn 
c onquered by his ancestors. 

Whilst the war continued, Gustavus hid been 
compelled to assemble the states of the kingdom, 
ln order U> raise supplies for the exigencies of 
government; and the discontents, which had 
Prevailed in the former sessions, seemed to iu- 

crease 
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crease in this. Some popular laws were 
passed; and the privileges, which the nobi¬ 
lity had before exclusively enjoyed, were ex¬ 
tended to all the inhabitants of the nation. The 
king, at length, obtained his object with respect 
to the supplies ; but concluded the diet by abo¬ 
lishing the power of the senate, which was a 
nearer apprqaeh to arbitrary power, and ex¬ 
tremely obnoxious to the nobles. 

Averse as the kingmust necessarily have been 
rendered to these assemblies, his necessities once 
^ more obliged him to summon a diet, which 
1792' WUS ronvenE ^ after a notice of three 
weeks, w as held at Geflle, a’solitary si¬ 
tuation on the Bothnic gulph and seventy miles 
from Stockholm, and, during the whole of its 
deliberations, was surrounded by mercenary 
troops. By this means the expectations of the 
public were completely frustrated : no reform 
was affected, nor any censure passed on the king 
for the manifest infrastion of both the old and 
new constitutions, by entering into war without 
the consent of the states. 

But though the dissatisfaction which the conduct 
of G ustavus had excited was thus suppressed, the 
evil was not eradicated, and the sword of faction 
impended over his devoted head. The king had 
resolved to puthimself at the head of the French 
emigrants, whose hopes and enthusiasm he had 
cherisho<] and inflamed, and to attack the domini¬ 
ons of France. To this measure not only the no- 
bl es but the people were 11 extremely averse. Se¬ 
veral conspirators, some in order to re-establish 
the authority of the. senate, others to avenge 
slight personal injuries, resolved to kill him at a 
masked ball. One of them, named Lilian-Hori). 

stung 
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stung by remorse, wished to save the Icing’s life, 
without betraying his accomplices, lie, there¬ 
fore, sent a note t.o the monarch containing the 
f’ullowing words : “ l am yet your friend, though 
“ 1 iiai e reason to be no longer so. Do not go 
“ to the ball to-night; for a plot is formed against 
" your lite.” Gustavos, on reading the notig 
was observed to turn pale; but he affected to 
consider it as intended to insult his courage, in 
order to deter him from the evening’?amusement. 
1o a nobleman, who urged him to abstain from 
going to the ball, nr at least to secure himself 
with a coat of mail, he said with a smile, “ Let 
" us go and see whether they will dare to assas- 
" sinate me.” 

This ball wasgiven on thel6'th ofMarch. ^ ^ 
On entering the room, the king mingled ' 
among the crowd, and was surrounded 
by several persons in masks," one of whom fired 
3 pistol at him, and lodged the contents Hi hi* 
body. A scene of dreadful confusion immedi- 
ateiy ensued. The conspirators, ainitfst the ge¬ 
neral tumult and alarm, retired to the other parts 
of the room; but one of them had jfteviously 
dropped his pistols and a dagger close by the 
wounded king. By the information of a cutler 
and a gunsmith, these weapons were found to 
belong to a nobleman, called Ankcrstroem, a cap- 
tom in the army, who was no sooner apprehend¬ 
ed than he confessed that he was the person 
“ who had endeavoured to liberate bis’country 
" by the death of a monster and a tyrant.” He 
named two conspirators, who were capitally con¬ 
demned ; but, either from clemency, or policy, 
tbeir punishment was commuted into efcile. 
Ankerstroem was sentenced to have his right hand 

- an d 
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and his head cut off, and hijbody impaled ; and 
this sentence was carried into execution on the 
17th of May. The king’s wounds proved mor¬ 
tal ; but he lived several days, and displayed 
in his misfortune a constant courage alid au 
heroic firmness. Thus fell in his forty-sixth 
year Gustavus III. a prince who, from his active 
ambition, his eloquence, his courageous actions, 
his rash valpur, his numerous delects, and his 
brilliant qualities, deserves a distinguished place 
in history. 

Immediately on the death of the late monarch, 
his son Gustavus IV. was proclaimed king of 
Sweden; and his unde, the duke of Sudermania, 
was appointed sole regent, till he should attain 
the age of eighteen years. The mild and equal 
conduit of the regent preserved the country from 
the horrors of internal war; while the wisdom, 
spird, and patriotism* of his councils saved it 
from the insidious attacks of a restless and dan¬ 
gerous neighbour. Hss prudence feelingly im¬ 
pressed him with the blessings of peace ; and he 
dedicate^ bis whole attention to repairing the 
losses which Sweden had suffered. At the con¬ 
clusion of the year 17P3, a conspiracy was dis¬ 
covered, at the head of which was baron Arm- 
feldt, and others of the nobility, who confessed 
that application had been made to the empress* 
of Russia to favour a revolution, by sending a 
fleet to .cruize near .Stockholm. The chiet of 
the conspirators were Sentenced to suffer per¬ 
petual imprisonment. 

jj The young king, with his unde and 
u' ‘ a numerous suite, being invited by 
the empress of Russia to visit Peters¬ 
burg, set out for that city, where they arrived 
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•n the 25th of August. At the first interview 
of Gustavos and Catharine, he would have kissed 
her hand ; but she refused to allow it, saying’, 
" No, I cannot forget that the count von Haga 
“ is a king."—" If your majesty," answered he, 
" will not give me leave us empress, at least per- 
*' init this favour as a lady to whom I owe lo 
" much respect and admiration." But the inter¬ 
view of the Swedish monarch wi^t the young 
grand-duchess, Alexandra Paulina, to espouse 
whom this visit was wholly intended, was still 
more interesting. Her tall and elegant figure, 
fair complexion, light flaxen hair, waving in 
ringlets on* her shoulders, regular features, and 
modest aspect, made a lively impression on hij 
heart; which her innocence, candour, sensibi¬ 
lity, and talents, contributed to strengthen. 
The princess of Mecklenburg, whom he was to 
have married, was soon forgotten ; and the j^oung 
Gustavus seemed enamoured of Alexandra. 

The day for their espousals being Jixed, the* 
only difficulty that presented itself was that of 
religion. Catharine resolved to make g queen of 
Sweden of the Greek church. The day arrived 
for the public betrothment of the enamoured 
pair. The young princess, in her bridal attire, 
the empress and her court were already assem¬ 
bled ; and rhe bridegroom only was absent, 
whose tardiness was a matter of surprize. The 
contract and articles of alliance had been car¬ 
ried to Gustavus only an hour before that ap¬ 
pointed for the solemn'ty. He declared, how¬ 
ever, that, though no restraint should be im¬ 
posed on the conscience, of the princess, she 
ought outwardly to conform to the established 
Iqwsof Sweden. The conflict waa severe; the 
Vcl. XXII. £ e moment 
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moment critical; but the principles of the youth¬ 
ful monarch triumphed over his passions. The 
importunities of the Russian ministers, the soli¬ 
citation of the Swedes gained over to the cause, 
and even the interference of the regent, would 
not shake his resolution !—" No, no ; I will not 
I cannot; I will never sign them,” exclaimed 
he; and, vexed at their pertinacity, hastened 
from them, and shut himself up in his apart¬ 
ment. Catharine was extremely chagrined at 
the disappointment; and Guslavus soon after 
ijuitted Petersburg. 

jj When the armed neutrality was re- 
ISOl v ' ve ^ *be late emperor, Paul, Sweden 
' joined the other northern powers, and 
made preparations for attacking England. Hut 
when -the English armament, under the cum- 
piand of admirals Parker and Nelsou, had de¬ 
feated the Danish fleetdrefore Copenhagen, aiid 
was proceeding against the Swedes, Alexander, 
-who had ascended thq throne of Russia, sent a 
note to tfie commander in chief, requesting a 
suspension of hostilities till a definitive arrange¬ 
ment could take place, winch might terminate 
the diUerencrs that subsisted betw een Great Bri¬ 
tain and the northern powers. Accordingly, 
England and Russia soon after concluded a treaty 
of agreement, to which Sweden acceded. 
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Description of Denmark and its History to the 
Accession of Canute V 

T O Denmark, which consists of several 
islands in the Baltic sea and a peninsula 
adjoining to Germany, are added the kingdom 
ul Norway and the great isle of Iceland. It is 
bounded oh the west by the German ocean; tin 
the east by Sweden and Swedish Copland; on 
the north by theses called the Categut; and on 
the south by Germany. 

The air of Norway is in general pure and sa¬ 
lubrious; and it is said that some id the natives 
live to so great an age, that existence is no 
longer considered as a Messing. The climate 
varies according to its proximity to the sea and 
northern situation. The eastern parte of Nor¬ 
way are generally' covered* with snow; and 
during the winter season, which continues six 
mouths or upwards, the largest rivers are ar¬ 
rested in their course by the frost; and the sa¬ 
liva no sooner drops from the mouth than it roll* 
on the ground like bail. But, against the inten¬ 
sity of the cold, the wise and hountifiri Creator 
of the universe has bestywed, on the inhabitants 
of this inhospitable climate, a greater variety of 
preservatives than most other countries aflbrd. 
They are supplied with -fuel by extensive lb- 
rests; clothes and coverings for their beds are 
furnished them by the wool of their sheep anti 

E a U lh» 
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the furs of their wild beasts ; down and feather* 
are afforded them by innumerable flights of 
birds; and they are even sheltered from the in- 
clemency of the wind by the mountains, which- 
abound in caverns. At Bergen, the capital of 
Norway, the longest day consists of about niur-' 
td’en hours, and the shortest of little more than 
five. During a part of the summer season, the 
inhabitants can read, write, and transact anv 
business throughout the whole night; and, in the 
most northern provinces, the solar mb is perpe¬ 
tually in view. In those regions, however, in 
the middle of winter, there is only a feeble 
glimmering of light at noon, during an hour, 
when the rays of the sun reflect upon the tup* 
4>f the mountains. In this gloomy season, how¬ 
ever, (he sky is so serene, and the moon and 
aurora-borealis are so bright, that the Norwe- 
giamy carry on their fisheries and other trade* 
without the assistance of any other light- 

The imnutaina of Norway are covered with 
eternal snow; aud the shore* are in general steep 
and rockjj, but abound in gulphs, creeks, and 
harbours, in many of which vessels may ride at 
anchor without the least danger. The Norwe¬ 
gian seas are celebrated for the variety and pe¬ 
culiarity of their fish, and also produce crea¬ 
tures whose existence ba* been fur ages deemed 
chimerical. A sea-snake, or serpent of the 
ocean, was shot in 17 06 by a master of a ship, 
who says that its head resembled that of a horse, 
that its mouth and eyes were large aud black, 
sod that from its neck huug a white mane, it 
floated on the surface -of the water, and carried 
its head a considerable way out of the aea. The 
length of this creature was upwards of one hint- 
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dred yards. Here also are whales of various 
kinds, porpoises, sword-fish, sharks, sturgeon, 
salmon, turbot, tod, thornback, rock-fish, fly- 
ing-ljsh, whitings, carp, gurnet, flounders, 
rnackarel, and many others common to the Eu¬ 
ropean coasts. We are informed bv a very re¬ 
spectable writer, whose veracity is indisputable, 
that m 173 I, above the surface of the sea ap¬ 
peared a very large and frightful %nonster, the 
head of winch overtopped tiie main-mast of a 
ship that was passing by; that it had a longand 
sharp snout, broad paws, and spouted water like 
a whale; and that its body was as thick as a 
hogshead, and its skill variegated like a tortoise¬ 
shell. 

Near the isle of Mnskoe is a siitgular kind of 
current, or whirlpool, the roaring of which is 
.scarcely equalled by thejuutiest and most dread- 
lul cataracts, and is heard at the distance of 
main leagues. During a quarter of an hour,, 
between high and low*water, the violence of 
this whirlpool is very considerably abated, 
and fishermen venture upon it with their boats ; 
the impetuosity of the current, soon re¬ 
turns, and gradually increases, till it forms a 
vortex, whiih absorbs everything that comes 
within its attraction. It is not in the power of 
imagination to conceive a fate more dreadful and 
terrifying than when a person feels himself irre¬ 
sistibly drawn to the verge of a whirlpool, which 
is reaJy to devour hint; and even whales, when 
they find themselves overpowered by its vio¬ 
lence, send forth the inostt lamentable how- 
lings. A storm greatly heightens the fury of 
• he stream, whose attraction will then ext-nd 
farther than six English mile*; and several v.-w* 
E e $ ael* 
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•elshavebeen engulphed in tbisvorlex, when the 
unhappy crew considered themselves far distant 
from the reach of its loupe- 

Greenland, which is a kind of appendage to 
the Danish crown, was discovered in I5H5, by 
Captain Davis, an Englishman ; from whom the 
straits which divide North America from Green¬ 
land, received their denomination. The smu¬ 
ttier season continues about three months, dur¬ 
ing which the sun shines bright and warm, and 
the sky is seldom shaded w ith a cloud: but, in 
winter, the Greenlanders during several melan¬ 
choly months never see the sun, and have only 
morning and evening twilight to relfcve the te¬ 
dious gloom; and the brumal cold is so intense 
that the strongest spirits will freeze close by the 
fire. The seas of Greenland are extremely pro¬ 
lific in fish oJT almost every species, particularly 
wbnles, which swim in large shouls. When the 
Greenlanders have fouud a whale, they strike 
him will*.a harpoon fitstened to a line made el' 
seal-akin. When he is quite w orn out by loss of 
Wood, and it is no longer dangerous to approach 
him, they pierce rhitu with spears and lance*, 
and leaping into the sea cut away the fat all 
round the body. Nothing can he more singular 
than the ideas they have funned respecting the 
Celestial bodies. The moon, they say, was omc 
a young man, and the sun a young woman, his 
sister , with whom be was familiar in the dark ; 
but tbs lady being desirous of knowing her pa- 
rumour, rubbed her hands with soot, with which 
■ha stained Wa white bear-skin coat, and from 
this circumstance they account for the lunar 
spots. In arder ta avoid the incestuous tsnbracer 

« 4pt booth bi. tbs san ascended the air, whi¬ 
ther 
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liter the moon followed, and though lie continues 
to pur.Mie, lie is never able to overtake her. 
They also believe, thpt the heavens revolve 
round the point of a prodigious rink, behind 
whi'-h the sun, moon, and stars retire, when 
invisible. 

The isle of Iceland, which also depends fln 
the crown of Denmark, derives its appellation 
Iront the immense masses of ice, tlug float around 
it, and is situated betwern 03 and (>7 degrees of 
north latitude, and between I 1 and 27 degrees 
o! west longitude; being four hundred miles in 
length, and ont: hundred and sixty in breadth, 
rite number of its inhabitants, which has been 
estimated at sixty thousand, is certainly dispro- 
portioned to the extent of the territory. In¬ 
deed, so great has been the malignancy of the 
pestilence, and other contagious disorders, that 
litis island has been rep’eatedly almost depopu¬ 
lated. The amall-potr, in particular, has at dif- 
Jerent times proved remarkably tal^toit; and" 
in 1707 and 1708, sixteen thousand persons dittd 
ot that loathsome distemper. Thouf^i tl»e Ice¬ 
landers are not remarkable, tor their strength, 
they are about the middle size, and are vs ell pro¬ 
portioned. They are generally considered as 
an honest, faithful, and obliging race of people; 
extremely hospitable, and tolerably industrious. 
Their principal avocations are lishiug and breed¬ 
ing of cattle; and they are remarkably attached 
to their native couny-y, and think themselves 
the happiest people on earth. 

The language of Iceland is the sa.ae as that 
formerly used in Norway, Sweden, and Den¬ 
mark ; and it has descended in such purity, from 
me generation to another, that the Icelanders 
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can explain iheir most ancient traditional histo¬ 
ries. Though it cannot be supposed that learn¬ 
ing has made any considerable progress in this 
inhospitable clime, the natives of this is'and 
boast of their poets, historians, and divines^ 
and one hundred anil sixtv-two Icelandic ma¬ 
nuscripts were presented to the British Museum 
by Sir Joseph Banks, who, with some other 
learned and (ingenious men, \isited this country 
in 1772. 

The northern situation of this island might 
naturally be supposed to exempt it from volca¬ 
noes and eartlnpiakes, whit li frequently happen 
in those of warmer climates. In the \ ears 177 i, 
1752, anil 1755, however, Ireland siidered 
much from these awful visitations, that thewhnle 
Couuli'Y was almost desolated. The principal 
vent of volcanic tires is mount llerla, fn'in 
whoje summit eruptions at dilfen nt times have 
occasioned terrible devastations; tlm ashes has ing 
been thru* it to the di&aurc of one hundred and 
eighty lingli-.li miles. But, among all tM"M- 
tural cutsosities with wlueli ibis i-l.mrl almumls, 

. none are more wotrtliv nf ati.mlioc. ihati the lint 
spouting water-springs, ttevsir, which is the 
largest m Ireland, is situated at the distance of 
about two dues’ journey 1 1 ■ >ni llerla. On ap¬ 
proaching towards it. a tremendous noise ii 
heard, like the lushing nf a torrent precipitat¬ 
ing itself from sene' stupendous height. After 
cirtain intervals, the gutter issues from tlin> 
spring several tunes in one dav ; and, according 
to some travellers, it rises to the height ol 
sixty fathoms. Certain, it is that it ii 
tli r a von up much higher at some times than at 

others. 
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others, and its elevation is seldom less than 
ninety feet. 

f'np-nhag; n, which is the capital of Den¬ 
mark, stands on an island surrounded by th* 
oateft nj' the Sound, the most celebrated strait 
itrhuropf, through which from five to six thou. 
s.inJ ships annually pass and re pass between the 
I > can ami the Baltic. J hr customs paid hy 
these vc-'sL-ls, furnish one of the principal sourres 
ol revenue to (lie kitty of DeniitaiV. Though 
Hi - i ul ot this country is nut fertile, it supplies 
the iiili ilntanls w ith a sulheieuey of the ncccs- 
varics id’ life. 

J he Danes are in general tall and well-pro- 
porlioned : their features are regular, their com¬ 
plexions llorid, and their hair inclines to yellow 
or red. In their dispositions they are saial to he 
a fijraye, courteous, and huiyme people, The 
Jnore opulent possess abundance ol spirit and vi¬ 
vacity, and are naturally fond ul inagailifeiu t 
and ostentation. Their tasle, Imw ever, fur gaiety, 
dress, and expensive entertainments, met with 
u seasonable and laudable check from the pre¬ 
sent monarch, who published a sumptulrv edict, 
which regulated the minutiu- of expenee hy the 
strictest economy and the wisest poiicv. Dar¬ 
ing summer, both sexes adopt the Freni It mode 
ol dressing; but like other natives ul the Fly - 
perbnrean regions, they are obliged to have re- 
<oursc to their furs and woollen garments in 
winter. A neatness of dresa is also visible in 
the peasants, who are "distinguished for a deli¬ 
cacy of manners, which in too many countries 
is not met with among the vulgar. In short, the 
Danes arc said to be good soldiers, good sub¬ 
jects, good fathers, masters, and neighbours. 

Marriages 
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Marriages are often contracted several years 
before they are consummated. The rites of se¬ 
pulture are performed |)y the nobility with the 
most splendid parade ; and the corpse of ajjer- 
son of quality is sometimes kept uninterred for 
several years, till the funeral ran be celebralTif 
with sotlicu nt ostentation. In Copenhagen, the 
lowest mechanic is allowed to wear a sword; 
w hich is assumed by the most indigent plebeians, 
as a badge ftf gentility. In other parts of the 
.kingdom, however, the superior classes only are 
permitted to exhibit this unnecessary appen¬ 
dage of dress. 

When Luther contended for the doctrines of 
the Cusp cl, his tenets were favourably received 
in this country ; and by a formal decree Luther¬ 
anism was declared the established religion. 
Other sects, are .not therefore interrupted in 
the exercise of their particular modes of devo¬ 
tion^ and in Denmark there is as great a variety 
of seceders, from the national church, as in most 
countries of Europe. 

The government of this country w'M formerly 
one of tlife most free in the universe ; and Denmark 
w as governed by a king, to whose elevation the 
meanest subject had a right to contribute bis 
vote. The dignity of the king, indeed, gave 
him pre-eminence in the field, and in the courts 
ot justice: but no revenues were annexed to his 
title; and, unless he possessed sufficient property 
of his ow n, hr was under the necessity of living 
in the stile of a private gentleman. The go¬ 
vernment, notwithstanding, terminated in an 
absolute monarchy; as w ill be seen in the subse¬ 
quent parts of this history. 


Historians 
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Historians agree that Dan, a native of ^ 
Zealand, was the founder and first suve- ' ’ 

reign of this kingdom, which from him 
received the name of Denmark. Ilis courage 
and Will lit I he art of war raised him to the 
•hwne, and induced the people to eliuse him for 
tJieir king. He reigned forty years with thtf 
greatest justice and reputation, and died uni¬ 
versally lamented by his sulijei ts. J)an ^ 
was succeed' d bv his eide-t son, Humble ; ' 

" ho was elected by the unanimous voice 
o! the people. His reign "as unfortunate and 
of short duration ; and he was deposed by ills 
toother, and reduced to a private .station. 

Luther usurped the crown of his bro- ^ „ 
ilier, and governed the Danes will} the nl) , ' 
utmost rigour and severity. Ills cruellies » 
at length rendered him intolerable to a people, 
whose spirit was not y t x vlinguislii d by op¬ 
pression ; and who, having expelled him ^ 
from the throne, conferred the crow n fj.i ^ ‘ 

his son Skioldo. At a period when cor¬ 
poreal strength was a powerful recommendation, 
this prince gained renown by killing an enor¬ 
mous boar, aud triumphing over two famous 
"restlers. He applied himself to the arts of 
p'ace, rewarded virtue, punished vice, and en- 
' ouraged industry. Ilis people were*»o sensible 
of the blessings they enjoyed, during his reign, 
that the appellation of Skioldo afterwards be¬ 
taine in Deumark a common surname lor good 
kings. * 

With the crown. Gram inherited the ^ ^ 
virtues of his father. His w hole reign 1 ^ ‘ 
was a series of victories and coni|uests; 
but he w as killed iu battle by a king of Sweden. 

The 
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g j-. The Swedish monarch, pursuing his stin¬ 
gy - cess, united the crown of Denmark to 
those of Swelling and Norway, fie was, 
however, at length induced to place Guthorm, 
the son of Grant, on the throne, on condition that 
he should pay a tribute to the crown of Sweden.- 
The people were indignant at his nu-anness, and 
expressed such contempt for their unfortunate 
monarch tfyit he died of chagrin, 
jj lie was succeeded bv the brave Had- 

y i(j ding, who avenged the death of his fa¬ 
ther on the Swedish sovereign. Nu¬ 
merous ate the, exploits related of this prince. 
He was attended to the fields of war bv Har- 
pinga, a Danish lady, w ho participated his fa¬ 
tigues and hardships, conquered by his side, al¬ 
leviated his distresses, and, at length, shared 
g £ with him the throne of Denmark. On 
‘ the death of Wadding, his son Frotho 
succeeded to the crown. He landed an 
army in England, antf, by an ingenious strata¬ 
gem, seized upon the capital, which was al¬ 
ready denominated London. This expedition, 
like most of thoje that succeeded it, was pro¬ 
bably undertaken from predatory motives alone; 
for frotho returned to nis native country with- 
g p out forming a settlement in Britain. He 
‘ was snerreded by his-eldest son Haldail, 
^ J ' who endeavoured to render the crown se¬ 
cure hv.putting to death his two brothers. 'This 
priure left two sons, Roe and lit-1 go, of whom 
the former refused to sit on the throne, unlexs 
his brother was allowed to share it with him. 
Roe was a strict observer of justice, and the first 
of the Danish princes that reducrd.the curtern* 
of the people to a system of written laws. 

HeLju 
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Helgo J is a prince more addicted tn war than 
his brother, l ie became enamoured of a j, 
girl of low birth and fortune, by whom ,/ 
he had a daughter, that afterw ards be- 
came the mother of Roito, who succeeded his 
-father in the kingdom; an act oi incest that, 
tarnishes the glory of his reign. Ilelgn, him* 
ever, stung with remorse, killed himself in the 
anguish of regret. t 

The virtues of Rolfo soon obliterated ^ 
the memory of his disgraceful birth. ' 
The graces of his person equalled those J J ' 
ol his mind ; and his stature and strength were 
so extraordinary, that he was surnained Hhrage : 
a Danish word expressive of these qualities. 
Historians bestow so great culogiurtis on his va¬ 
lour, generosity, justice and munificence, and 
attribute to him so many virtues, that they seem 
to have borrowed the pen<*il of fancy. 

Rolfo leaving no issue, the states elected 
Ilother, the grandson ail Maiding This 
prince, in gratitude to I he king of Norway, 
with whom lie had resided previously his ac¬ 
cession to the throne, marrie^ that monarch's 
daughter. This marriage involved him in a 
quarrel with Balder, a northern prince, who 
nad before, paid his addresses to the fair Norw e- 
flian. Balder being defeated and slain in battle, 
his brother-in-law Bos challenged Mother to sin¬ 
gle combat, in which the Danish monarch lost 
nis life. He was succeeded bv his son _ ., 
Rorick, who was a jtftt and warlike ’ 
prince, jealous of the affections of his ' 
people, and of the honour of the nation. I rom 
this period to the Christian yera, the history of 
Vol. XJCII. T t Deuma-L 
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Denmark is confined to a meagre tL#l unin¬ 
teresting chronicle. 

During the reign of Siwald III. the firoLemi- 
gration of the Danes to Germany took place. 

A great famine prevailing in the lung- 
3g3 ' dorn, it was proposed by Aggo and Ebbo, 

' ' two noblemen, to put to death all the 

old men and children. Intelligence of this de¬ 
sign being carried to Magga, the king’s mother, 
she entered^the council-chamber, and remons¬ 
trated against the barbarity of such an expe¬ 
dient. " It would better become,” said she, 
“ the piety and valour uf the Danes to send 
" forth all their young men on foreign expedi- 
“tions, and thus leave to old age, innocem;* 
" and infiripity a greater share of the public 
“ provisions." Her advice being adopted, it 
was agreed that every ninth man in Denmark ' 
and the provinces, able to carry arms, should 
compose the colony; that it should be conducted 
by Aggo and Ebbo; ajid that they should esta¬ 
blish themselves on the coast of the Baltic, op¬ 
posite to Denmark, between the Elbe and tha 
Oder. Several other emigrations followed dar¬ 
ing the space of a’ thousand years. 

Christianity was introduced into Denmark 
during the reign of Regner, the fifty-sixth 
king, who is supposed to have been contempo¬ 
rary with Louis the Debonnaire. Regner 
conquered Denmark from Froe king of Sweden, 
who had also obtained possession of Norway. 

In seizing on this latter kingdom, Froe had 
captured the wife and daughters of the king 
of Norway ; and bad exposed them, and all th» 
virgins that had fallen into his hands, to the 
greatest indignities and insults. Lathgartha, a 
' young 
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young woman of an heroic disposition, having 
escaped from her chains, joined the army of 
Regner, broke through the ranks of the enemy, 
and attacked Froe, whoiA she struck dead at her 
feet" 

• This decisive action terminating the was, 
Regner was so captivated with the valour 
the virgin that he married her. This marriage, 
however, was unfortunate: she was unjustly 
supposed to harbour designs against her bus- 
.band, who divorced her. Soon after the Cim- 
bri threw olF the Danish yoke, and Regner 
found himself engaged in a dangerous aud diffi¬ 
cult war. Lathgartha, still faithtul to her lover, 
equipped a fleet of one hundred and twenty 
ships, and hastened to his assistance^ " If my 
" charms,” said she to her astonished hueband, 
^re faded in your eyes, it js requisite that I 
" should endeavour to compensate that loss by 
“ other qualities more conducive to your gTory, 
" and to the welfare of ygur kingdonw” W he¬ 
ther this generous action gained for her a resto¬ 
ration to her former rank w e are not informed. 

Regner had a son basely gssassinated. The 
misfortune threw the king into an agony of 
grief resembling furious phreuzv. Recovering 
from this paroxysm of madness, he raised an 
army against a monarch, styled king of the 
Hellespont, who was the author of the murder. 
He took hi n prisoner, but like a generous 
prince, he restored him to liberty : " Enjoy,” 
said he, " that life whith would only be an un- 
“ worthy atonement to the manes of my son. 
" Let thy own conscience be thy tormentor. - ” 
Regner defeated the Scots, subdued England, 
F f 2 ami 
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and made himself master of Dublin, the capital 
of Ireland. 

Eric, an usurper, who is nevertheless . 
reckoned the sixtieth king, gave stabi¬ 
lity to Christianity : he abolished idola- ° ' 
try, and permitted all his subjects to embrSce' 
the gospel of Christ. Me founded churches, 
and enriched them with liberal donations. 
Goririo, however, the sixty-fifth monarch, was 
an enemy of the Christians, whom lie perse¬ 
cuted, demolishing their churches, and banish¬ 
ing their clergy. The emperor, Henry I. sur- 
named the fowler, obliged him to repair those 
damages, and to recall the exiles. "Ila- , 
rolrf VI. the son of Gormo, had the * ' 
honour of conquering England, and was 
h just* and pious monarch. During his reign 
the Christian religion flourished ; and he caused 
his sou, Snell, or Sftenon, to he baptized in 
that "faith. Swcn, however, excited hy ambi¬ 
tion and the inlreatio.T.nf tic Sam hi and Cimbri, 
who were ready to revolt, took up arms against his 
father, tpul was crowned king at Weiburg. A 
■yur ensur'd : atte^ a long and undecisive con¬ 
test, the more moderate and prudent men of 
both "parties proposed an accommodation, and 
the terms were accepted, when Harold was as¬ 
sassinated by a private soldier. 

_ Swen was no sooner seated on the 

' ’ throne, than, in gratitude to those per¬ 

sons who had hazarded their lives to 
procure him a crown, he ordered the pagan 
idols to be re-erected. He was taken prisoner 
by the Vandals, who restored him to liberty on 
his paying twice the weight, in pure gold,, of 
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his body drest in complete armour. To raise 
the amount of this ransom, the Danish ladies 
sold their jewels. After his return, he enacted 
sonfe laws favourable to the women; and, 
among other things, ordained that they should 
inherit a third of all estates real and personal. 

Sveen marched against the Swedes, but was 
defeated in the first engagement, and obliged 
to leave his kingdom. He then Wandered an 
exile into Norway, passed over into England, 
and was favourably received by the king of 
Scotland, who maintained him handsomely for 
the space of fourteen years. At length he 
was re-established on the throne, of Denmark, 
through the mediation of the Scottish monarch, 
who exerted himself in behalf of "the unfortu¬ 
nate king. Attributing his misfortunes to the 
apijetacy of which he lia(l Been guilty, and to 
hi* banishing the clrrgy, and restricting the 
exercise of Christianity, he recalled the ^ 
ecclesiastics, and repaireifhis error ti*.he “ ^ ^ 
utmost of his power by publicly acknotv- 
ledging it, and exhorting the Danes to return 
to that religion which las iWl example had in¬ 
duced them to abandon. In his old age inven 
covered himself with glory by annexing Nor¬ 
way to the crown of Denmark, und by the con¬ 
quest of a part of England. 

Swen was succeeded bv his son Ilnrcld, who 
Was an effeminate, lewd, and prodigal e mo- 
narch, and whose contempt of virtue and mo¬ 
rality rendered him so odious to a people always 
brave, and now civilized by the system of 
ethics which had been introduced among them, 
that he enjoyed his dignity only a short Lime. 

f ( A ' He 
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^ He was deposed with every mark of in- 
*1015 fam y and disgrace, and his brother Ca¬ 
nute, deservedly surnamed the Great, 
raised to the throne. 

1 his prince commenced his reign with the- 
ijiva.sion of England and Norway, both of 
w hich had thrown off the subjection which they 
had promised to his father Swen. The talents 
of Canute (or the cabinet and the field were 
greatly superior to those of his father; and he 
was generally victorious. Finding the extent 
of his dominions, and the government of so 
many kingdoms, too great a burthen for one 
person, he resolved to divide the authority. 
Accordingly, to Hardi-Canute, his second son, 
he assigned Denmark ; to Harold, the eldest, 
he gave England ; and on Swen, the youngest, 
jy he bestowed Norway. Canute obtained 
1035 a PP u ^ dt ' on of Hardi-Canute fn«E the 
.' difficulties which he encountered; ’and 
the acts of bravery that he performed in Rus¬ 
sia, whither his father sent him in pursuit of 
yj Glaus, king of Norway. He was sue- 
1011 teedcd in' the kingdom by his brother 
Magnus, who was surnamed the 
from his clemency to certain prisoners that he 
had taken in battle. His death was greatly and 
deservedly lamented bv his subjects, who en¬ 
joyed utjcler him all the happiness which tt wise 
and prudent monarch is able to communicate to 
bis people. 

j-j Swen IE the brother and the successor 
10-H ^ a S ,,us J had live sons, who, by an 
agreement which he caused to be signed 
by tue Danish nobles, and which is unparalleled 
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in history, successively ascended the throne of 
Denmark. Their names were Harold the Sim¬ 
ple; Canute the Pious,* who might with equal 
juslice have been denominated the chaste, the 
just, the friend of learned men ; Oluus, sur- 
named the Famished, because, a great famine 
having prevailed in the kingdom, he died with 
grief arising from his inability to relieve the 
distresses of his people. * 

Eric, like his grandfather Magnus, w as sur- 
nanted the Good, and was possessed of many 
amiable virtues. A musician, boasting to this 
prince of his skill on the. harp, asserted that he 
could deprive his hearers of their understanding, 
and by the force of his harmony render them 
frantic. Erie, disbelieving the tru^h of .this as¬ 
sertion, wished to make personal trial of his 
talents; and, in the paruttysm of phrenzy into 
which the performer threw him, killed tlur of 
his guards. Grieved at,wha( he had done, the 
king made all possible recompense iff the friends 
of the deceased, and, in order to do penance 
for this action, vow ed to undertake a jfilgrimnge 
to the Holy Land. His suBjects remonstrated 
against his design ; but he set out on his jour¬ 
ney, and died in the isle of Cyprus. When 
Eric departed for the Holy Land, he left his 
son Harold regent of the kingdom: but the 
states being informed of the death of tjieir king, 
conformably to the promise they had ^ ^ 
made to Swen, recalled his son Nicolas, j 
Eric’s brother, who was a prisoner in 
Flanders, and on whom they conferred the 
crown. 

This prince degenerated from the virtues of 
his ancestors, and involved himself and his 

people 
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people in a variety of misfortunes. The public 
tranquillity was first disturbed by Henry, prince 
of the Vandals, who made an irruption into 
Sleswick. Canute, son of the late king Eric, 
and nephew to Nicolas, perceiving the misery 
tr> which that duchy was reduced, requested 
the government of a country which had been 
refused by many of the nobility. Canute, 
having defeJted the Vandals, concluded with 
them a treaty of pacification. This service, 
and the amiable qualities of the prince, en¬ 
deared him to the Danes, who perceived a 
striking contrast between him and the haughty 
and indolent Nicolas. 

But the enemies of Canute increased in num¬ 
ber; and they persuaded Nicolas that ambition 
was the cause of all his actions, and that he as¬ 
pired at the throne of Denmark. The king, 
therefore, intended to wait a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity for privately destroying him. An acci¬ 
dent added strength to the suggestions of Ca¬ 
nute's enemies: Nicolas having paid a visit to 
Sleswick,* his nephew appeared on a throne 
equal to that of thte monarch ; and, though ha 
apologised for his imprudence, his conduct, ja 
that instance, left a sting in the breast of tb« 
uncle. Magnus, the son of Nicolas, availed 
himself of this state of things, and having al¬ 
lured Canute to court, a conspiracy was formed 
against him, in which the king himself was an 
accomplice ; and the unfortunate prince fell a 
victim to premeditated treachery. 

The news of Cannte's death rendered the 
people inconsolable ; and they poured out im¬ 
precations against his murderer. Canute had 
Jeff a young wife; who, eight days after his 

decease, 
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decease, was delivered of a son, to whom was 
given the name of Waldemar. Harold and 
Eric, his uncles, were appointed his guardians, 
who exhibited their ward in the cradle, at an 
assembly held in the duchy of Slcswick. There 
thty pathetically deplored the tragic death of 
Canute, recounted his excellent qualities, ex¬ 
posed to view his mantle stained with gore and 
pierced with poniards, and imploded the ven¬ 
geance of Ihc people, and their protection of 
the infant son of the unfortunate prince. The 
populace were excited to insurrection by the 
pathetic scene, and demanded to be led against 
the barbarous and perfidious murderer ; and 
Nicolas, in order to appease the tumult, was 
obliged to banish his son Magnus, with the 
most notorious of his accomplices, " 

But the king being persuaded soon after to 
recall his son, Eric and" Harold immediately 
convened the people, who deprived Nicolas of 
the royalty, and declared Magnus unworthy of 
wearing the crown of Denmark. Eric having 
raised an army, marched against the kyig, who 
had nearly fallen into his lirgids. Several suc¬ 
cessive engagements took place, in one of which 
Magnus was slain. Eric, seeing that the king 
had no heir, and, being himself a desrendent 
of Eric III. disregarding the rights of his pupil 
Wahlemar, or under pretence of better defend¬ 
ing them, assumed the regal dignity. •Nicolas, 
incensed at his audacitv, presented his sceptre 
to Eric’s brother Harold, whom he declared bis 
heir. His next step was to go in person to 
SleJtvick, where the name of Canute was re¬ 
membered with affection by the inhabitants, 
s\hom he hoped to conciliate. No sooner, how¬ 
ever. 
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ever, had Nicolas entered the city, than the 
gates were closed, and he was killed in the 
midst of his guards. , 

j-j Harold being informed of the king’* 
jj 2B ' death, and of Eric’s approach, wa* 
greatly perplexed how to act. He fled, 
however, to the king of Norway, who assisted 
him with a strong body of troops. On this in¬ 
telligence, J^ric caused five of Harold’s six sons 
to be put to death ; and the youngest, whose 
name was Olaus, made his escape in the dress 
of a peasant. Harold himself fell a victim to the 
perfidious schemes of his brother, who procured 
his assassination. Eric encouraged a revolt 
against the king of Norway, who, being deli¬ 
vered into hjs hands by the insurgents, was not 
only confined in a prison, but deprived of hii 
sight, and robbed of the marks of virility. The 
conduct of Eric excited a ferment in the nation, 
which was only allayed by the death of the ty¬ 
rant, who was poniarded in the tribunal where 
he was administering justice. 

The royal family being nearly extinct in the 
male line, great disputes arose in the diet about 
the succession. Home proposed Swen, the na¬ 
tural son of the late king ; others supported the 
claim of Canute, the son of Magnus, who had 
beeu declared unworthy of the crown; whilst 
a third party espoused tne cause of Waldemar, 
son of the beloved Canute. His mother Inge- 
burga presented her child to the assembly, who 

immediately and unanimously \ - u; —d w ~"~ 

king: but she, aware of the dangers to which 
her son would be exposed by this exaltationEc- 
fused to accept the diadem for her son, union 
on condition that a guardian should be appointed 

far 
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tor him, and that the guardian should enjoy the 
sovereign authority. Eric, su roamed the Lamb, 
from the mildness of his disposition, was there¬ 
fore chosen regent, or eather colleague to Wal- 
tlemar, and sole sovereign during the young 
prince’s minority. 

Eric V. had scarcely ascended the , -- 
throne, when Olaus, Harold’s son, who ' ' 

had escaped the massacre in which his 1 
brothers perished, returned from Sweden, and 
demanded his father’s estate, which had been 
confiscated. But the king refusing to comply, 
Olaus had recourse to plots and conspiracies, 
and attempted to assassinate Eric in hits bed¬ 
chamber. Being, however, prevented by the 
guards, he fled a second time into Sweden, 
where he assumed the regal title, £ud returned 
into Denmark with a powerful army. He was 
at length defeated and skiin'. Eric afterwards 
fell into an inactivity and indolence, whiidi in¬ 
jured his reputation. 

On his death, Swen, the illegitimate offspring 
of Eric IV. and Canute the son of the ^ 
proscribed Magnus, contended with f " 
Waldemar for the sovereignty. These 
two rivals, however, fought more violently 
against each othet* and the advantages seemed 
in favour of Swen. Waldemar, who was 
now of age, declared also against Canute, 
apd accepted from Swen the government of 
Sleswick, which had formerly belonged to his 
father. Canute requested the assistance of the 
emperor Frederic Barbarossa, whom he pro¬ 
mised to hold Denmark as a fief of the empire. 
Barbarossa, therefore, tiled Swen to appear be¬ 
fore him; bat that priuce refuted to obey the 

injunctions 
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injunction nf the emperor. The Saxons and 
Vandals, whose interference had also been in¬ 
vited, gave more decisive judgments at the 
point of the sword. • 

During the greatest part of this contest, which 
continued fur nine years, Waldemar, who did 
i)ot feel himself possessed of superior strength, 
regulated his conduct *by the train of circum¬ 
stances ; sometimes espousing the cause of the 
one, and sometimes of the other competitor. At 
length they seemed to have compromised their 
differences, and it was agreed, that Swen should 
enjoy the title and authority of king; ^Jiat 
Jutland should be the property of Waldemar ; 
and that Zealand, Funen, and tire neighbouring 
islands, should form the dominions of Canute, 
Swen, jiowever, soon shewed his dislike to this 
partition, and employed ruffians to assassinate 
his colleagues. Canute fell by their hands; 
but Waldemar escaped, and, leading an army 
against the perfidious monarch, defeated his 
troops, and killed him. 

j-j Waldemar now ascended the throne 
j 13-7" Denmark, and commenced his reign 
by several acts of clemency : he punish¬ 
ed only those who had committed actions wor¬ 
thy of death. He blamed no man for acting 
according to inclination and principle; and it 
was vice only that felt his displeasure. He had 
been educated in common with other youths of 
his own a^e, whose merit he was able to appre¬ 
ciate. His friend and fellow-student Absalon 
was raised to an exalted rank in the church ; 
and the prelate ever continued to act as his first 
and principal minister. Ey that common edu¬ 
cation Waldemar had also acquired the habit 

Of 
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of living without pride, among men subject to 
his command, and of treating with them on 
business. This circumstance gave him consi¬ 
derable influence in the Senate ; for at this pe¬ 
riod Denmark had a senate, which in all proba¬ 
bility was composed of the principal nobles of 
the kingdom. Moreover, the troubles in which* 
Waldemar had been involved from the time of 
his birth, the hostilities and negociations in 
which he had been engaged, bad rendered him, 
even in early youth, both a brave warrior and 
a skilful politician. When he ascended the 
throne, he carried with him those qualifications, 
and gave proofs of his military talents in con¬ 
ducting operations against the Vandals, who 
had issued from Jutland, and infested^the Danish 
coasts. His abilities for governing were equally 
exhibited in the laws which he enacted for his 
kingdom, and in the negotiations he carried on 
with foreign nations. * 

Waldemar attacking tii# Vandals, ije- ^ jj 
duced them to great extremity, and, hav- ^ ^ ’ 

ing killed their king in a general engage¬ 
ment, they were obliged to sue for peace. Dur¬ 
ing the contest between Alexander and Victor, 
relative to the papal dignity, the latter, with 
the approbation of Waldemar, appointed a pre¬ 
late to the bishopric of Sleswick. This promo¬ 
tion being disagreeable to one ofthe archbishops, 
he espoused the cause of Alexander, and. declar¬ 
ed the election void. The king, thereupon, 
deprived the archbishop of his castles and his 
treasures, and diminished the power of the 
clergy. 

Whilst thus employed, embassadors ar- ^ ^ 
rived from Norway, informing Walde- ^ j fj3' 
mgr that they had deposed their monarch, 

Yol. XXII. Gg *nd 
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Mil that the Norwegians tendered him theiV 
EWlrn. This offer he accepted, and made for 
the dispossessedsovereign aprovision, with which 
the latter was well satisfied. The Danes, pleas¬ 
ed with his virtues, voluntarily proposed to 
associate with him in the kingdom his son Ca¬ 
nute, who was then only four years of age. 

The general affection uf the people, however, 
did not prevent some private discontents. Two 
conspiracies were formed against Waldemar; 
but he prevented both from being carried into 
effect. The king falling sick, was prevailed on 
by hiR nobility to call in the assistance of a 
certain abbot, an empiric, whose impudence and 
boasting had raised him to a high degree of 
reputation. t He administered the drug tothemo- 
rrarch/who breathed his last while left alone to 
take that repose, which the quack affirmed 
would restore him to health. Thus died Walde- 
mar,"’* prince more respected than anv of his 
predecessors, for the qualities of his mind taud 
person- flispiely, justice, prudence, clemency, 
and bravery, rendered him the delight of hi» 
people, and the admiration of surrouuUi'ng na¬ 
tions. His talents equally suited war and peace; 
but his treatment uf the conquered added mor* 
:o iiis fame than all his great achievements. 


CHAP. II. 

From the Accession of Canute VI. to (Adt of (Ac 
now reigning Family of Oldenburg. 


A. D. 
11 , 23 . 


A S soon as the remains of Waldemar 
were honourably interred’ Canut* 
VI. his ana, ami successor, repaired tfr 

Jutland, 
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Jutland, where he convened the states, in order 
to redress those grievances which had occasion- 
ed the late tumults. During the life of his 
father, he had been declared immediate heir to 
the'lhrmie, with all the solemnities of a corona¬ 
tion ; and, therefore, assumed the insignia and 
prerogatives uf royalty without form or ceremoi 
ny. llutthe malcontents electedllarold their ge¬ 
neral, who took the title of king, and set up his 
standard, to which crouds of peasants immedi¬ 
ately repaired. He was, however, soon after de¬ 
feated ; and the rebels were dispersed. 

Canute had been intrusted bv his father with 
some military operations, which he performed, 
with much credit. When he was elevated to 
the regal dignity, he resigned the honours and 
fatigues of war to bis brother Waldem^), and 
■reserved to himself those of a just and moderate 
government. During his,reign, a general sy¬ 
nod of the clergy was convoked, which g*e a 
uniform liturgy to the jyhold kingdom. He 
died of .a disease w r hich terminated hit existence 
in a few days. He is celebrated as a prince of 
great piety and moderation, and enaeftd some 
wholesome and necessary la'fs. With respect 
to murder, lie ordained that only the personal 
effects of the guilty person should be confiscated, 
and that the real estate should descend to hi* 
heirs and relations. 

On the death of Canute, Waldemar II. ^ ^ 
his brother, w as invested with theinsig- ^ ’ 

nia of regal authority, "and unanimous- ,- 
ly chosen to succeed to the throne of Denmark. 
His military exploits had gained him grrat 
reputation, and augmented the wealth and power- 
of his country : and his private conduct had 
G g 2 secured 
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to him the esteem and affections of all 
to whom he was personally known. He fortifi¬ 
ed his frontiers, enlarged Hamburgh, and erect¬ 
ed a large bridge overthe Elbe. He repaired 
Lubec, which had been destroyed by a confla¬ 
gration, built the city of Stralsund, subjugated 
Pomerania, invaded Lower Saxony and Livonia 
with success, defeated the Russians, and pene¬ 
trated into their country. The successful issue 
of these expeditions obtained him the surname 
of the Victorious. He reduced to order the 
finances, which had been hitherto neglected. 
By an estimate of the revenue at that time, it 
appears that Denmark was capable-of support- 
, ing a fleet of fourteen hundred ships of war, 
great and small, and of furnishing the pay 
of one' hundred and sixty-nine thousand four 
hundred fighting men. ^ 

In the midst of this opulence and greatness, 
Walhernar experjenced a humiliating reverse. 
Henry count palatines who had been at war 
with the king, desirous of effecting a reconcili¬ 
ation, had a personal interview with Waldemar. 
The latter, however, dictating terms which ap¬ 
peared hard and unreasonable, Henry surprized 
the king in a party of pleasure near the sea-side, 
hurried him on board avessel; and, on his arrival 
in Germany^, confined him in the castle of Dane- 
berg. H ere Waldemar continued fof' three 
years : pur was it till after repeated intreaties, 
together with the payment of heavy sums, and 
the cession of large trafts of territory, which he 
had previously conquered, that he regained his 
liberty. He returned to Denmark indignant at 
the treatment he had received, but more than 
ever beloved by his subjects. 
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.This monarch regulated the succession among 
his sons. Eric, the eldest, was appointed heir 
of the crown of Denmark ; Abel, the second, 
w3s created duke of Southern Jutland ; and 
Christopher, the third, held Bluking. Walde- 
tnar convened a general diet, in which were 
defined the rights of the people and the prero¬ 
gatives of the prince, and likewise all cases 
criminal, civil, and ecclesiastical. At this epoch 
originated the constitution which subsisted till 
the revolution in ltil>5. Waldernar died full 
of years and of glory, and left his people a prey 
to tiie ambitious aaid unnatural contentions of 
his children. 

Eric V. assumed the throne of Den- ^ ^ 
mark at the age of twenty-five, aftd hi^ joj.o 
reign was agitated by disturbances which 
terminated only with lys 'death. Abel and 
Christopher aiming at independency, Eric en¬ 
deavoured to reduce them to'subjection, which 
produced incessant wars "between thfe brothers. 
Abel, however, treated Eric with greater defe¬ 
rence than Christopher ; but he only employed 
it as a cloak, the better to cofteeal his ambition, 
pf which he soon gave his unfortunate brother a 
cruel proof. 

Eric paid a visit to Abel, in order to engage 
Jlim to act as mediator between himself ana the 
princes of Holstein, with whom he was at w ar. 
Eheking was well received, and AbeTpromised 
that his endeavours should not be wanting to 
eflect a reconciliation; but he caused Eric lobe 
seized and carried oil' in a boat; and, when at a 
.distance from the shore, stabbed him, ami threw 
his body into the sea. Abel endeavoared to 
conceal the crime by circulating a report that 
Gg 3 the 
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the kind’s death had been occasioned by a quar¬ 
rel amnng the sailors ; but the tale obtained no 
credit. The states assembled for electing anew 
monarch, and as it was difficult in the present 
situation of affairs to appoint anv other successor 
than Abel, who was too powerful to suffer the 
^ j-j elevation of a rival, they conferred on 
him the crown, alter exacting from him 
~ J ' an oath that he had not been accessary 
to the death of his brother, 

Abel bad not long enjoyed the diadem before 
his conscience tormented him. In examining 
the papers of Eric, he found that tl\e deceased 
prince had formed the resolution of abdicating 
the throne, and retiring to a monastery ; and that 
he hailappointed him his successor, and destin¬ 
ed tor him a particular Irgacv, as a token of his 
sincere affection. Thjs discovery harrowed his 
very *toul. He was slain by a body of insurgents, 
who attacked the'king in his camp; and, after 
an obstinate engagement, defeated his army- 
lt must be acknowledged that Abel w as brave, 
and possessed many other excellent qualities: 
but ambition was his ruling passion, which in¬ 
duced him to commit the horrible crime of 
fratricide, that stained his memory, and made 
him detested bv all who had any sense of honour, 
humanity, and" truth. 

The brand of reprobation which his subjects 
had been' unable to fix upon Abel during his 
A jy life, was stamped upon his son Waldemar, 
I252' w ^ om s,ales rejected as the danger- 
' oils fruit of a venomous stock : they 
placed upon the throne his uncle Christopher, 
third son of Waldemar II. Christopher‘ 1 - con¬ 
tended with his neighbours in wan, which hr 
... terminated 
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terminated with happy success, and engaged in 
quarrels with the clergy of his kingdom, which 
caused him much uneasiness. His death was 
sudden, and was supposed to have been oecasion- 
fcd.uy poison, or some other unnatural cause. 

On liie death of Christopher, his eldest A 
son, Eric VII. who was then a minor, j 2 - | 
was raised to the throne under the regen¬ 
cy ot his mother Margaret, a woman of pru¬ 
dence, virtue, and piety. The guardian and 
the ward, however, experienced opposition from 
tile nobles and the clergy, who compelled them 
to seek refuge in Fionia, a distant province of 
the kingdom. After their return, they engaged 
in war with the princes of Holstein ; who, 
attacking Margaret and her son with ajpower- 
ful army, defeated them, and made them prison¬ 
ers. The policv of the lyieen regent, however, 
rendered her confinement ol snort duration; 
and, having obtained her liberty, she soon after 
procured the release of uie king. All ranks of 
people lamented the death ol Margaret, who, 
with great discretion and policy, lo* twenty- 
three years governed the kingdom as the coun¬ 
sellor and minister nf the king, and, under her 
advice, public affairs prospered. On the de¬ 
cease of this prinerss, many enemies, whom her 

prudencohadsuppressrd, appeared against Hric; 

"'ho, loading the people with taxes, and aban¬ 
doning himself tu debauchery, dis^Ustcd the 
clergy and nobles, amVwas assassinated in the 
ilower of his age. 

■Eric VIII. surnamed the pious, sue- A 
ceeded to the crown of his father, the . ]2g(j. 
fate king. Being a minor, his mother 
and the senate governed the kingdom; and a 

person 
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person of the name of Waldemar of Sleswick 
was appointed his .guardian. This pious mo¬ 
narch, having imprisoned some of the clergy 
who had conspired against the late king, was 
excommunicated by the pope! His misfortunes 
were extremely great. He suffered reverses in 
the wars undertaken against his neighbours; 
and he had frequent disputes with his brother 
Christopher^ vi hich were brought before the 
states. He hail fourteen children, but they all 
died during hislife. This prince is celeliiated 
for his piety, sound policy, and justice. None of 
the war* in which he was engaged were so im¬ 
portant as to gain him the reputation of a great 
warrior; but he did not appear to want valour 
and military^ak-nts, 

^ p On the death of Eric VIII. his brother, 
13°0 Christopher II,supplicated the nobility, 
d clergy, and populace, for their interest, 
and distributed his presents with such liberality 
that be wf*s elected king, and was the first 
sovereign of Denmark, mentioned in history, 
who obtained-the crown by means of bribery 
and corruption. He was, however, obliged to 
swear to articles which materially restricted 
the regal authority; and he subscribed to every 
condition required. 

jj Being firmly seated on the throne, he 
1322 conv °k et * a diet t0 determine the succes¬ 
sion, audhetd interest sufficient to procure 
his son, Eric IX. to be declared presumptive 
heir of the crown, and his associate in the 


government. Having now obtained his purpose, 
Christopher disregarded the solemn engagement! 
entered into at his accession. This proceeding 

inflamed the nobility, who flew to arms, and 

commenced 
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commenced hostilities against the king. Eric 
inarched against the malcontents, who surround¬ 
ed him, and made him and his whole army pri- 
•sotiers of war. Christopher finding himself una¬ 
ble to contend with his subjects, packed up his 
treasures, and fled into Germany. 

The nobility, and principal persons concerned 
in the league against him, resolviugto cut off'froin 
the fugitive ail hope of the crown in case he should 
return, and having obtained the cfnscnt ^ 
of the people, publicly raised Waldc-“ 
mar, duke of Sleswick, to tlie throne. 
Christopher, however, did not despair r he made 
apphcation.to the marquis of .Brandenburg, who 
had married his daughter, and who pleaded his. 
cause before the emperor. He dispersed decla¬ 
rations through every part ol I)enmark # pnnnis- 
ing to redress all grievances, and not to under¬ 
take any public alfuir without previously con¬ 
sulting and obtaining the consent of #gene- 
ral diet. He i onlri\ed.also ’ to gain possessions 
of the principal towns, and ravaged the open 
country. 

Wald emar was only twelve years of nee, and 
was under the tutelage of Tii uncle Gerhard’. 
The Danes were become weary of their new 
government : they saw lhat all places of profit 
and trust were jxissessed by Germans, and ex¬ 
perienced all the inconvenience and oppression, 
in the minority of Wahlcniar, which ^iey dread¬ 
ed from Christopher. They reflected that it was 
more advantageous fnf them to obey an expe¬ 
rienced king, and his son who had attained the 
age of manhood, than a child and his guardian. 
These sentiments operated on the minds ol the 
Danes, and they released Eric from his confine¬ 
ment, 
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ment, and re-established Christopher on 
1329 t * le ^rone, un der conditions, indeed, 

' more rigid than the former, but which 
he accepted in the same manner. At the 
same time also, Waldemar renounced the sove¬ 
reignty, and retired to his duchy of Sleswick. 
Christopher was again regardless of his pro¬ 
mises ; and, being attacked by the nobles, 
was made prisoner, and died soon after, A. D. 
1333 . * 

Eric had fallen in battle; but Christopher 
left two sons, Waldemar and Otho; the former 
of whom was at the court of Brandenburg, and 
the other had scarcely passed the age of child¬ 
hood. Upon the death of the late king, an inter¬ 
regnum for seven years ensued, which was occa¬ 
sioned hy the treacherous conduct of Gerhard; 
who, under pretence of aiding his ward, Waldp- 
Jnar, to remount the -throne, laboured for his 
own fciterest. 

- Nicholas Norevi, a man universally esteemed 
for his public spirit, his courage, prudence, end 
learning, beheld with sorrow the condition of 
Denmark^ and,resrtlvingto endeavour to restore 
tranquillity to his country, killed Gerhard in his 
tent in the midst of his army, and made his 
escape, Henry, the son of Gerhard, immedi¬ 
ately renounced the claimg of his father, and 
fled into Wolstein. Waldemar of Sleswicjr with¬ 
drew all pretensions to the crown, in consider¬ 
ation of a sum of money, a grant of lands, and 
the marriage of his sisterSvith Chrisopher'a eld¬ 
est son Waldemar. This prince provided liber* 
ally for his younger brother Otho, and was elected 
king of Denmark. 


Waldemar 
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. Waldemar III. being raised to the 
throne, obtained the surname of Atter- 
dag, which in the Danish language signi¬ 
fies " time to spare,' 5 h^ 11188 he was never i«t 
a hurry, and yet was not the less successful. 
Tlje first act of his reign was employed in re¬ 
storing and confirming to the nobility, clergy, 
and people, the entire possession of all then- 
rights, privileges, and immunities, which had 
been greatly retrenched during theanterregnum. 
He also passed an act of oblivion, which obli¬ 
terated the remembrance of such actions as might 
disturb the public tranquillity. He entertained 
thoughts of reclaiming the crown-lands, which 
had been alienated during the late troubles, and 
of reducing under his dominion the provinces" 
that had been seized on by the princes of Hol¬ 
stein. To effect his purpose, the clergy grant¬ 
ed him a silver cup from each church. 

But, instead of executing these projects* Wal¬ 
demar made professions of a*piety more rigor¬ 
ous and severe than prudence or policy dictated. 
While his dominions were pledged to strangers, 
pothing could be more unseasonable than expe¬ 
ditions againstthe infidels, and holy pilgrimages, 
which were the effects of blind zeal and pious 
phrensy. He projected crusades against the. 
Prussians, who were pagans, and allied himself 
with the Teutonic knights against those idola¬ 
ters. He ngnde an expedition to the Holy Land, 
visited Jertuplem, and entered himsSif into the 
fraternity of the Knights Templars. After hia 
return to IAmmark, he took an active part in 
the- aflairs of Germany, but his success was not 
finmmensurate with his wishes. 

W ttUsanrvraa a. whimsical compound of liber- 
. tinisri 
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tiuisrn and bigotry; of sobriety and intemper¬ 
ance. His passion for the female sex was exces¬ 
sive; and to his inconstancy and fondness of 
Yariety, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway were 
indebted for their greatest princess. Having on 
ill-grounded suspicions imprisoned his queen, 
the design of passing a night with one of her 
ladies conducted him to the place of her confine¬ 
ment ; but the ladv, faithful to her mistress, put 
her into the arms of her husband, without his 
perceiving the trick. Thus Love gave to Hy¬ 
men the celebrated Margaret, who became queen 
of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 

This prince was almost always engaged in hosti¬ 
lities, and some successes gained him the repu¬ 
tation of a great man; but some of his actions 
appear to be- the effects of insanity. A for¬ 
midable league being formed against him be¬ 
tween-the neighbouring princes and the Danish 
noble^ his courage and presence of mind for¬ 
sook him; and, instead of preparing for de¬ 
fence, he publicly announced that he 
made a vow of going to Rome. Accordingly 
-he departed, and conferred on the senate fall 
powers for concluding a treaty of peace, w hich 
they accomplished by dint of sacrifices and con¬ 
cessions. In the mean time the king resided at 
the emperor’s court; and, as soon as apprised of 
the event, renounced his intended journey to 
Rome. But he sent an embassy to Gregory XI. 
and reqested him to interpose his, authority in 
quieting the disturbances,^ his dominions. The 
pope, however, wrote to Waldentir, and ex¬ 
horted him to change his turbulence iato tran¬ 
quillity, and to pursue more gentliMaeasures with 
his fubjects, threatening to excommunicate him, 

if 
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if he disobeyed these injunctions. Waldemar was 
highly displeased with the admonitions of Gre¬ 
gory, and immediately wrote to him as follows: 
'! I hold my life from Gf>d, my crown from my 
" subjects, and my faith from your predecessors ; 
“ and if you think the obligation too consider- 
" able, I return it to you by these presents.” 

As the king left no male issue, his daughter 
Margaret, the child of love, and the darling 
child of fortune, who had been married to the 
king of Norway, and was now a widow, had 
the address to procure her son, Olaus V. ^ jj 
to be elected king of Denmark, in pre- ' ' 

j.udice of \jer nephew, Albert, son of 1 ‘ 
her elder sister Ingelburga, and nephew to the 
king of Sweden, Olaus being only eleven years' 
of age at the time of his accession to the throne, 
Margaret was declared regent during his miuo- 
rity, and governed the fvvd kingdoms of Nor¬ 
way and Denmark, as if she had been pup eased 
of the sovereignty. On the death of Olaus.^ 
whose reign produced nothing worthy of narrat¬ 
ing, Margaret was unanimously elected queen 
of Denmark, and received the crown ^ jy ■* 
from the clergy; and, at the same time, ‘ 
also wa3 appointed to the sovereignty 
of Norway. 

The people fearing that the succession might 
again become extinct, entreated the .queen to 
enter into an advantageous marriage, which 
{sight likewise augment her powei* and domi¬ 
nions. But Margaret, jealous of her sovereign 
authority, could not think of dividing it with a 
husband, and received the proposal with cold¬ 
ness. In order, however, to satisfy the desire 
of her subjects, she consented to appoint a sue- 
■ Vol. XXII. Hh ceasw. 
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cesaor ; and selected;, a person so young that she 
had no reason to apprehend, during a long time 
to come, any necessity of defending her'autho¬ 
rity against him, if he* aspired to a participa¬ 
tion of it. She fixed the succession in the Meck¬ 
lenburg family, which was nearly allied “to 
her, and obliged the young prince to change his 
name from Henry to Eric, which wasmore agree¬ 
able to the ears of the Danes. 

Albert, the nephew of Margaret, in virtue of 
the rights which he inherited from his mother, 
asserted his claim to the crowti, and assumed the 
arms of Sweden, Denmark, and Norway. In¬ 
dignant at not having been chosen to the suc¬ 
cession, he spoke of Margaret in the most con¬ 
temptuous and disrespectful terms ; and mingled 
personal insuits with the other matter of his ma¬ 
nifestoes. His aunt depended much on the sup¬ 
port of the clergy, and frequently admitted the 
visits cf an abbot of Soora, who was her spiritual 
director. But that malignity, which is usual in 
courts, attributed to the abbot a very different 
employment about her majesty's person. Albert 
passed some jests on the subject, which piqued 
the queen, and indiited her to make him repent 
his indiscretion. 

Albert, elevated to the throne of Sweden, did 
not regulate his actions by the maxims «f pru¬ 
dence : he disposed of all places of trust to 
foreigners; imposed taxes withoutyonsulting the 
senate; and, in a word, became extremely un¬ 
popular, and even odiousXo his subjects, by the 
pride and insolence with which he treated the 
Swedes. Margaret fomented these divisions, 
•»d rendered herself no less beloved in that king¬ 
dom than Albert was detested; and the Swedes 
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had already -determined to constitute her their 
sovereign. The Swedish malcontents, accord¬ 
ingly, secretly ofliered the crown to Margaret, 
\v{io received the propdkal with joy, and pro¬ 
mised to defend the people in all their rights and 
privileges. The Swedish senate wrote to her 
soon after, and acknowledged her as queen 
Sweden, Denmark, and Norway. Margaret 
marched an army to the assistance of the mal¬ 
contents, and attacking Albert at Falkoping, a 
furious battle ensued, in which victory was for 
a long time doubtful, but which at length ter¬ 
minated in favour of the queen. The king, with 
his sons and principal partisans, fell into the 
hands of Margaret, who immured them in the' 
fortresses of Denmark. She then qd vante< l vic¬ 
toriously to Stockholm, and was received as so¬ 
vereign of Sweden, A. D. 1380. 

But, though the title was conferred on her by- 
all orders of the state, it was not fully sdtured 
tp her till confirmed in the cefebratjpl assembly' 
held atCalmar. The treaty there concluded wai 
denominated the “ Union of Calmar ( ” ^ jj 
which consisted of three principal articles, j 1 
established for the security of each na- * 
tion: t 1st. “That the three kingdoms of Denmark, 
“ Sweden, and Norway, should thenceforward 
" have but one king, who should be chosen 
" alternately by each of them, and approved 
“ in ageneral assembly :—2d. That the monarch 
“ should divide his residence equally between 
" the three kingdoms, ^ud appropriate the re- 
“ venues of each to its particular exigencies:— 
" 3 d. That each kingdonyshould retain its own 
“ laws, customs, senate, and privileges, aud 
‘ that the subjects of one should not be ele- 
H h 2 “ vated 
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“ vated to offices of profit or power in another.’' 
These conditions would appear at first sight to 
have been dictated by Wisdom herself; but ex¬ 
perience, which stainp^ the seal of approbation 
on the resolutions of men, has proved the de¬ 
fects of this convention, which was the sourcb of 
wars that continued to rage during a whole cen¬ 
tury between the three kingdoms. 

While the congress was assembled at Calmar, 
Eric, the son of Albert, died in captivity; and 
thiscircumstance induced his father to relinquish 
all thoughts of remounting the throne, and of 
preserving a crown which he could not trans¬ 
mit to his posterity in a direct lines Margaret 
had previously granted her nephew his liberty; 
and he, therefore, now accepted the offers which 
she made to him to live in a private station. Her 
authority was now fully established ; and she 
changed Eric’s title of successor to that of king 
in conjunction with her, in the three kingdom* 
of Denmark, Sweden? and Norway. 

Margaret bestowed unremitting attention on 
the government of her three kingdoms, which 
she rendered alik^e flourishing and prosperous. 
By the useful regulations which she adopted, 
commerce, finance, marine, kws civil 

and criminal, and every branch of administration, 
was benefited. She has been denominated the 
Semiratnis of the north by some historians, who 
consider that appellation as a doubtful accepta¬ 
tion, aud which mav as truly be construed into 
a satire as into an eulogium. If, say they, Mar¬ 
garet rivalled the oriental Semiramis in talents 
and power, she also imitated her in her attach¬ 
ment to favourites, and her indulgence to sen¬ 
sual pleasures. It is probable that there is much 

justice 
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justice in this remark! but great queens must 
expect to have their characters darkened by 
shades, which enable the eyes of jealousy to 
endure the splendour of their glory. And if 
Margaret was inferior to some, in the quali¬ 
ties of the heart, she was exceeded by none in 
prudence, justice, and true magnanimity; virtue* 
w hich were distinguished in her at an early age, 
and which induced her father to Sjy, “ Nature 
“ committed a mistake in making her a woman : 
" her first intention was to make her a man.” 
She died in the fifty-ninth year of her age, and 
the thirty-sixth of her reign. 

On the death of Margaret,, Eric X. ^ jy 
who was already joint possessor of the 
throne, became its sole occupant* No 
prince ever ascended the throne with’greater 
applause and expectations from the people; and 
pothing would have seamed more impossible 
than that before his death he.should descend it 
with equal disgrace. Thl Danes filtered them-* 
selves that they' should experience in him those 
qualities which they had admired but, with 
the dominions of Margaret, he possessed 
neither her ability nor prudence. Far from re¬ 
covering their privileges, which had been re¬ 
trenched by the late sovereign, the Swedes- 
found the yoke of oppression rendered more 
grievous and burthensnme. He did not, how¬ 
ever, immediately suffer them to perceive the 
projects which he ha(J formed against their li¬ 
berties; but he insensibly glided as it were into 
measures of despotism and tyranny. With re¬ 
spect, however, to Norway, he all at once 
treated it as a petty kingdom, whose resentment 
fvas little to be dreaded. 

The people complained of the extortions of 
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the governors whom the king had appointed, 
and who tyrannized over the people, and con¬ 
ducted themselves witlj great pride and inso¬ 
lence. The evil increased every day; nt'w 
taxes were arbitrarily imposed, and rigidly ex¬ 
acted. The people carried their complaints to 
the throne ; but were refused redress with marks 
of contempt, which a brave and warlike nation 
could not support. At length the king, afraid of 
the consequences of their disaffection to his go¬ 
vernment, promised to redress ail their grievances. 
Eric shone to greater advantage in assemblies 
and diets, where nothing but words are requisite, 
than at the head pf armies, where action is ne¬ 
cessary. He never scrupled to promise and to 
retract his promise, to pledge and to violate 
his wort). Those delusive hopes, with which 
the people are flattered, may sometimes lull 
them ^ sleep and repose ; but truly dreadful is 
that nation, whieltawaketh from her slumbers. 

The prida-and conduct of the king plunged him 
into a tedious war with the princes g^fiolstein, 
which a variety of causes contributed to protract 
and render unsuccessful. The Danes and Swedes, 
alikedisaffected with hisindolence in the govern- 
me.nt, with his infatuated attachments favourites, 
and his contemptuous disregard of their remon- 
sti ances, determined to renounce, their allegi¬ 
ance to him, and to elect a new sovereign. Dur¬ 
ing the time that this conspiracy was forming, 
Eric lived entirely at eqse in the isle of Goth¬ 
land, where he had constructed for himself a 
delightful abode, and paid no regard to th» 
troubles and confusion in Denmark and Sweden. 
He did not even deign to assist at the diet, 
which was to decide his fate. This infatuation 
induced the Danish senata to send an embassy 
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to Christopher of Bavaria, to desire his accept 
ance of the crown, and to request that he would 
take immediate possesion of the throne. At 
the same time they informed Eric, by letter, 
that they had renounced their allegiance to him, 
and had elected another king; who, they hoped, 
would be more mindful of his promises, and pa'y 
greater regard to the welfare and prosperity of 
the people. • 

Eric answered the senate by expressing his 
astonishment at their proceedings, in deposing 
him from his dignity, and in electing, without 
his knowledge, Christopher duke of Bavaria, 
king of Denmark. He also added remonstran- 
cesand menaces, which, being unsupported by" 
power, were entirely disregarded.' But he af¬ 
terwards testified no other resentment at the in¬ 
dignity of beiug deposed^, than by occasionally 
sending out corsairs, whom he had taken i^to his 
pay, and who pillaged the Danish and Swedish^ 
ships that passed in sight.’ • 

Christopher III. duke of Bavaria, being ^ jj 
elected king in the room of the dethroned ]^ 3g ' 
monarch, who was his unci*, took pos¬ 
session of the throne, was invested with the in¬ 
signia of royalty, and received the oaths of hi» 
subjects. Immediately after his arrival in Den¬ 
mark, the senate published a decree, which de¬ 
clared all those enemies to their country who 
should visit the court ofEric, or obey*any other 
sovereign than Christopher. This was followed 
by a manifesto, containing articles of accusation 
against the dethroned monarch, and on w^ich, 
it was said, was founded his deposition. It is 
probable that it seemed necessary for confirm-) 
jug the authority of Christopher, who, in other 
- respects. 
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respects, treated Eric with tenderness. Com¬ 
plaints being made to the former of the depre¬ 
dations and piracies committed by the latter, he 
treated them with raillery, and said he was glad 
that his unde could devise any method of amu¬ 
sing and supporting himself. The evil, how¬ 
ever, daily increasing, the people became more 
earnest, and obliged him to make formal prepa¬ 
rations for war against Eric. Accordingly he 
made a descent with a body of troops into Goth¬ 
land ; but, while they were supposed to be en¬ 
gaged in hostile action, the nephew and uncle 
were agreeably passing their timein each other’s 
company. 

. The dethroned 'monarch was allowed to enjoy, 
like Tiberius, a voluptuous life in his new Ca- 
prea ; but which was exempt from the disorders 
attendant on the Roman. Christopher having 
married Dorothea, the'daughter of the margrave 
of Brhtidenburg, the kingdom was filled with 
■foreigners, £nd the Danes began to complain. 
The Bavarian instantly remembered the causes 
of Eric’s deposition, and appeased his subjects. 
His whole time wa| occupied in the concerns of 
his people, in promoting and encouraging trade, 
and enforcing the laws of the kingdom. He sa¬ 
crificed to his subjects some portions of his au¬ 
thority ; and, therefore, the Danish writers re-, 
present him as a moderate, prudent, and pa¬ 
triotic prince, The Swedes, however, on the 
contrary, pourtray him under the features of a 
haughty despot, and a tyrant, probably because 
he did not observe toward them the same deli¬ 
cacy. It is, therefore, reasonable to conclude 
.at, like many other princes, he possessed only 
chr virtues as were prosnotive of his interest. 

He 
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He left no issue, and died young of a short ill¬ 
ness, which terminated his existence in a fevr 
days, 

.On the death of Christopher great contests 
arose concerning a successor to the crown, which 
the-Danes felt an inclination to confer on his wi. 
dow, Dorothy; but they dreaded her yout^i, 
and the choice she might make of a husband. 
She endeavoured to remove their apprehensions, 
by promising that she would accept of no hus¬ 
band, except from their hands. The states then 
offered the crown to Adolphus, duke of Hol¬ 
stein, who, with a moderation and disinterested¬ 
ness almost.uncomrnon among princes, consult¬ 
ing the good of his subjects; whose interest, 
would have been absorbed in that of Denmark, 
refused to accept it. ■ 

They afterwards made application to the 
count of Oldenburg, who had a numerous pro¬ 
geny, and who answered them as follow#:—" I 
have three sons, whoijp qualities are very difj 
ferent. One is passionately fdfld of women 
and pleasure; another breathes nought but 
war, without paying any regard to*the justice 
of the cause; but the tlflrd is of a more mo¬ 
derate disposition, prefers peace to the glory 
of arms, and yet is unrivalled in valour, ge- 
nerosity, and magnanimity.” These charac¬ 
ters he pourtrayed for the information of the se¬ 
nate, and desired them to make choice of him 
who, they believed, would render the kingdom 
flourishing and prosperous. The senate imme¬ 
diately declared in fav our of that prince whose 
panegyric the father had so warmly pronounced; 
(tnd under whose happy auspices commenced the 

greatnes# 
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greatness of the house of Oldenburg, which at 
this day occupies the throne of Denmark. 


CHAP. III. 

From the Accession of the now reigning Family of 
' Oldenburg to the present Time. 

A. D. //CHRISTIAN T. being thus elected so¬ 
l-148. vereign, was soon after proclaimed 
king of Denmark and Norway, and crowned 
accordingly. The Swedes, however, not think¬ 
ing themselves bound by the choice of the 
Danes to acknowledge him as their monarch, as¬ 
serted that his election was an infraction of the 
union of Calmar, and bestowed the crown on 
their own countryman Charles Canutson. A 
war ensued between the two rivals, who filled 
both kingdoms with disturbances during th* 
wholeVourse of tjieir joint lives,- and, having 
mutually wrested the Sceptre from each other’s 
hands, abandoned and resumed it. These alter¬ 
cations cost the people of both countries very 
dear. 

No sooner had Canutson obtained possession 
of the Swedish throne than he invaded the 
island of Gothland', in which Eric resided, jtud 
endeavoured to take the deposed king prisoner, 
Eric, however, defended himself with great 
bravery ; and, when obliged to abandon the 
town, retired to the citadel. But provisions be¬ 
ginning to fail, he demanded an interview of 
the Swedish generals, and endeavoured to 
awaken the compassion of his former subjects. 
” You have,” said the hapless monarch, " era- 

“ bittered 
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" bittered my life by your frequent revolts: 
“ you deposed ine, and placed on the throne a 
“ usurper; and now you wish to drive me from 
" -this wretched spot of land, isolated in the 
" midst of the sea, and the place rn which I 
" had hoped to terminate my unfortunate life 
" in tranquillity and peace. Do not deprivfe 
" trie of that hope; for nothing can be more 
cr inglorious than to accumulate misfortunes on 
" him who is already oppressed with mi- 
sery.” 

\ Christian allowed Eric to take up his abode in 
any town of Denmark, or of Pomerania, and 
sent to him a magnificent embassy, which was 
equally honourable to the politeness and huma¬ 
nity of that prince. Eric was affected with 
these instances of tenderness—so trifling-a cir- 
• cutnstance can afford consolation to a man in ad¬ 
versity ! He hesitated, but at length deter¬ 
mined to retire into Pomerauia, whither HI was 
escorted by the Danish deputies, aiyj where he 1 
terminated his life in great tranquillity, without 
once attempting to regain possession of the 
throne. In the mean time, tl^ pride, in- ^ 
solence, and despotic conduct, of Canut- ’ 
son, disgusted the Swedes, who deposed 
him, and invited Christian to pass over into 
Sweden, and accept their crown. 

But though Christian obtained this good for- 
tune, he had not the art of rendering^ perma¬ 
nent, and enjoyed it ofily a few years. The 
Swedes complained of Iris absence from their 
kingdom, of his allowing the people to be op¬ 
pressed with officers and governors, and of his 
expanding in Denmark the wealth which he de¬ 
rived from Sweden. He also embroiled himself 

with 
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with the clergy, or at least with the archbishop 
ofUpsal, who directed at will the whole strength 
of that formidable body. The king seized the 
archbishop, sent him prisoner into Denmark, 
and made himself master of all the fortresses 
within that prelate’s .jurisdiction. Katill, bishop 
of Lincoping and nephew to the archbishop, 
demanded the enlargement of his uncle, and 
threatened to use force in case of refusal. Chris- 
-q tian,'-despising his menaces, was besieged 
1464 * n ^ toc kholm, and at length obliged to 
' retire into Denmark, and Canutson was 
reinstated on the throne of Sweden. 

Christian soon perceived his error in disoblig¬ 
ing the body of the clergy, and endeavoured to 
repair it by releasing the archbishop, and load¬ 
ing him wtfL civilities. Through the influence 
of that prelate, he re-ascended the throne of 
Sweden,, and compelled Canutson to renounce 
the sovereignty. Christian’s judicious policy, 
- by which he left all authority in the hands of 
the senate,' ensured to him the government of 
that kingdom; and his complaisance and address 
enabled him to procure a renewal of the union 
of Calmar. The Danish ministers prevailed on 
the Swedes to promise that, on the death of 
Christian, they would elect his son John king, 
whom they had themselves already acknow¬ 
ledged. He descended to the grave After a 
reign of thirty-three years, and is said to have 
been equalled by few in justice, courage, mag¬ 
nificence, and genuine Smagnanimity. 

. On the death of Christian, his son 

1*81 W8S *** immediately recognised 

‘ king of Sweden by the states, who ap- 
, pointed Steen Sture regent of the kingdom. 

Not 
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Not considering himself, as axcluded from 
the throne, he attacked and defeated the 
regent, who consented to acknowledge him 
king, and attended at Jiis coronation. But the 
Swedes, availing themselves of the good disposi¬ 
tion. of their monarch, continued to have a re¬ 
gent, who sometimes accorded with, and some¬ 
times opposed, the wishes of the king: from 
whence resulted alternate intervals of peace and 
war. In an engagement between*the contend¬ 
ing parties, the queen of Denmark was made 
prisoner; but she was afterwards liberated, to 
the great satisfaction of both nations, between 
whom that princess, equally the object of affec¬ 
tion and esteem, effected a reconciliation. Th^ 
Norwegians revolted, and John marched an 
army into their country, and refluced them to 
obedience. He carried on an obstinate war 
against the inhabitants of.Lubec ; who, supported 
by the assistance of the other Hanseati#towns, 
resisted him with spirij, and did not yield tiU 
they had obtained very advantages terms. 

This prince has been praised tor his modera¬ 
tion, his love of his people, his amiable and so¬ 
cial qualities, his aversionevery kind of os¬ 
tentation, his patience, and his great wisdom. 
He was capable of appreciating human greaJt- 
ness. Crossing an arm of the sea, be was sur¬ 
prised by a storm, which drove him on the 
coast. An inundation of the country detained 
him in that inconvenient spot longer than he 
wished. During thip delay, the king walked 
along the shore with his attendants, and ex¬ 
claimed to them—" That, truly, is the work of 
“ the king of kings, who needs neither army 
" nor cannon, nor other implements of war, to 
' Vql. XXII. I i “ keep 
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fr keep us block* ded here ! This plement alone 
“ is sulHcient fur his purpose. Wherefore, let 
“ us, who have never bowed nor submitted 
“ to an earthly power, humbly prostrate, ouT- 
“ selves before liiat heavenly and almighty 
“ Lord, whom the earth and .sea obey.’' lie 
promoted science, encouraged men of learning, 
and was a benefactor to the academy of Copen¬ 
hagen. In a vjpinl, lie was as wise and as amiable 
a prince as ever swayed the Danish sceptre. 

j-j On the death of John, his son, Chris- 
tian II. was elected king of Denmark. 
As the clemency of the hither had won 
the affections of his subjects, the glaring injus¬ 
tice and cruelty of the soil alienated the hearts 
of the Danes, c Though he had married Isabella, 
print ess of Austria, from which alliance he ex¬ 
pected considerable advantages, he kept a mis¬ 
tress, named Columbuh, who died young, and 
whose death was, thought to have been occa¬ 
sioned by poison. Sifcpeeting that one of his 
courtiers, called Torbern, had participated her 
favours, t,he king, amid the festivity of a ban¬ 
quet, urged him tc^. avow the fact. “ 1 have,” 
replied Torbern, “ loved Columbula, and ^o- 
" licited h ;■ favour, but cguld never obtain my 
" desire.” Immediately he was arrested and 
imprisoned, and the matter being brought be¬ 
fore the senate, he was acquitted, because the 
lttty had aligned no punishment for simple con- 
cupjjjpence. Dissatisfied with this decision, 
Christian re-assembled the judges, and sur- 
rouuded them witji an armed populace, whose 
cries struck terror iqto the souls of the senators. 
They now .gave their verdict in the following 
terms:—W 7 e do not judge Torbern; but bis 

" own 
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own words condemn liim.” The tyrant im¬ 
mediately replied, “Since he is condemned, he 
" shall die;’' and, arcordingly, gave orders for 
•Lis e\'e, mi on. m 

This atrocious action of the king excited uni¬ 
versal fear, which was augmented by Christian 
suffering himself to be absolutely governed by 
Sigehrctte, Columlmla’s mother, an insolent hull 
intriguing woman, who was \ oid of compassion 
for llie poor, of regard for the r*ch, of respect 
for the laws, and who acknowledged no other 
rule than the passions of the monarch, which 
she seconded with equal address and rilionterv. 
She commanded with despotic authority, dis¬ 
posed of all places and preferments, imp os d 
taxes at pleasure, and exacted them with .such 
rigour that tue household furniluTt- and clothing 
of those who did not pay them were_ seized and 
publicly sedd. , 

This tyrannical conduct excited universal in¬ 
dignation. But Sigebjette; not contend whh 
these acts of oppression, moles!*! certain poor 
students who lived by public charity, who 
were in the habit of going from hnwse to house 
to solicit alms, and who wfre distinguished by a 
particular dress. She determined to abolish the 
order, and prohibited them from asking, and 
others from granting, relief. This violent pro¬ 
ceeding raised a general outcry in the kingdom ; 
and it was remembered that, in some instances, 
the king had betrayed a propensity to Luther¬ 
anism. The clergy *>ok fire, and supported the 
cause of the poor students. The matter, how¬ 
ever, was compromised; but the toleration of 
Christian mortified the papists, and divided the 
people into two parties, which at lirsl were ex- 
I j 2 tremely 
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tremely adverse to each other, but which at 
length united against him, or at least deprived 
him of employing the one in opposition to the 
other. ‘ ' 

^ p Partly by negociation, partly by mill- 
1520 tar y SUCCCiS . he had procured himself 

> 1 to be acknowledged and crowned king 

of Sweden; but his authority was restricted by 
the senate, which Sigebrette and his ministers 
advised him to abolish, 35 the only means of se¬ 
curing th.e quiet and undisturbed possession of 
the throne, It was necessary, they said, to' 
humble the nobles, and to confine his attentions 
to the peasantry and artisans, who were the 
most easily gained by trifling presents, and were 
the least interested in opposing the will of the 
sovereigh. Pursuant to this advice, Christian 
invited thte senators and chief nobles to a great 
banquet, and caused them to be arrested. 

Heslfemed at firgt disposed to proceed against 
them by judicial trial , 6 and erected a tribunal 
composed of Danish commissioners; but the 
forms of Jpgal process appearing to him too slow 
and uncertain, he o^ered the prisoners to exe¬ 
cution. Nothing could equal the consternation 
and dismay of the people, when the illustrious 
victims were brought forth to be immolated at 
the shrine of ambition, cruelty, and perfidy. 
Among the first was Eric Vasa, whose sob, 
Gustavus, afterwards ascended the throne of 
Sweden; and the rest fojjowing in long proces¬ 
sion, to the number of more than ninety, were 
all sacrificed in one day. No discrimination 
was made between those who had actually de¬ 
clared sentiments inimical to Christian, and 
those who might possibly become his enemies. 

The 
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The wives of the unfortunate victims, anti their 
children yet in early youth, were not spared. 
Not satisfied with the blood of so many noble 
personages, the king^sulfered his troops to com¬ 
mit the most shocking enormities on the most 
conspicuous and opulent citizens, who hud view ¬ 
ed with indillereuce, or even perhaps with se¬ 
cret joy, the destruction of a body whose "pri¬ 
vileges excited their jealousy and hatred. 

After Christian’s return to Denmark, he con¬ 
tinued to exercise the same m uelt mm, .> ■ me 
tiger which has once tasted blood ever thirsts 
for more, the king shed copious streams of it in 
that kingdom. Even the clergy experienced 
the eftects of his rage. Atyhmgih, the tyranny 
of Christian, and the weariness of submission, 
drove the people from inure, ufs fo resistance, 
from resistance to aggression; und 4 so general 
was the insurrection yhai, wherever the king 
turned his eyes, lie saw none but enemies, who 
with uplifted swords tjireaPened his life. 

In the mean time, the Swcite, having reco¬ 
vered from their first stupor, eagerly ran to 
arms, and enlisted themsclles undue the banner 
of Gustavus Vasa, the situ of Eric, a youth of 
intrepid spirit, and unbroken by misfortunes, 
tv ho, having lain some time- as it were buried in 
the mines uf Dalcrarlia, converted the compa¬ 
nions of his labours into soldiery changed the 
implvinents of their toils into swords, and at 
their head issued from those gloomy and dimial 
caverns. His first attempts were prospeioas a.id 
successful. Christian, Icrriiied by Lite insurrcc- 
fioj, sent Gustavus a message, that, unless h. 
immediately laid down his arms, death should 
b* inflicted uu his mother end sister, whom the 
I i 3 tyrant 
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tyrant held in captivity. At this menace, the 
young hero hesitated; but impelled by the de¬ 
sire of liberating his country, which suppressed 
the tender feelings of natural affection, he con¬ 
tinued to fight and to conquer; and both the 
princesses were put to death. 

During these proceedings in Sweden, confu¬ 
sion and revolt pervaded every part -of Den¬ 
mark. Christian was deposed by a general diet 
held at Wibdrg, who informed him of the de¬ 
cree passed for his deposition. He then condes¬ 
cended to supplicate those subjects whom he 
had treated with such pride and barbarity ; and, 
after unavailing promises and abjept requests, 
accompanied with such tears as adversity ex¬ 
torts from hunjbled arrogance, he abdicated the 
sovereignty. He equipped a fleet of twsnty sail, 
on board bf which lie put his treasures, the re¬ 
gal jewels, the record# and public acts of go¬ 
vernment, together with his children, his "Wife, 
and the execptble Sigebrette, and sailed from 
Copenhagen. But his brother-in-law, the em¬ 
peror of Germany, received him tyith coldness 
and indifference; and he wax viewed by all with 
the abhorrence justly due to his infamous con¬ 
duct, for which he was branded with the appel¬ 
lation of the Nero of the north. He attempted, 
however, to recover his crown, and again ma^e^ 
his appearance in Denmark; but the only con¬ 
sequence of»his efforts was a dungeon, in which 
he languished twenty-seven years. 

jj On the abdication of Christian II. his 
1523 UDC * e Frederic I. duke of Holstein, who, 

' having been persecuted by his nephew; 
had not conceived himself bound to assist him 
to his diffitulties, ascended the throne of Den¬ 
mark. 
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mark. At a general diet of the Danes, con¬ 
voked for the purpose, he was declared king; 
and the states of Norway also proclaimed him 
Vith the same formalities. He was desirous ol 
re-uniting the three kingdoms, and for that pur- 
post wrote to some of the principal nobility ol 
Sweden ; but the Swedish crown was worn.bv 
a man capable of defending it. Besides, Fre¬ 
deric, who acquired the surname of Pacific, 
showed little eagerness to regain a kingdom 
which he considered as completely lost. The 
friendly advances of Gustavus were politely re¬ 
ceived by him ; and he answered them by ho¬ 
nourably rpstoring the captive Swedes, and by 
forming an alliance with thatAhonarch. 

At this period, Frederic convoked a general 
diet of the states ; and, having openly avowed 
himself a protestant, obtained a dacision that 
every subject of Denmark should be at liberty 
to embrace either the doctrines of Lulhar, or of 
Rome; that no person shouTd bepersecuted on 
account of his religion ; and thdr the religious 
of ail denominations should be permitted to 
marry. In consequence of this decide, the ab- 
lies and cloisters were deferted, all austerities 
disregarded, and Lutheranism was every where 
publicly preached and embraced. The clergy, 
however, of each party engaged in contests, in 
whirh the king was obliged to interptf^ The 
city of Mahnne erected the standard of Luther, 
publicly prohibited mass, the worship of idols, 
and other suprrstitiohS of the church Of Rome; 
and the rest of the cities followed the example, 
and popery became nearly extinct. The New 
Testament and the P&alms of David were trans¬ 
lated into the vernacular language; and chairs 
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of theology were founded, and filled with pro- 
testant professors. The bishops complained of 
these innovations; but the king endeavoured to 
quiet their alarms, by premising that another diet 
should mure minutely regulate the affairs of re¬ 
ligion. Frederic I. died after a reign of ten 
years, and left the clergy in a state of uncer¬ 
tainty, in consequence of which the prutestant 
religion gained ground, and gathered strength, 
pj Met was succeeded by his son Chri.s- 
tiau III. who, at a general diet convened 
' for the purpose, was elected and pro 7 
claimed king of Denmark. The chief work of 
the reign of this prince was the consolidation of 
prolestantism. Me saw himself supported by 
the senate and nubility, who had placed the 
crown yn Ill's head; and, without fear, there¬ 
fore, attacked the clergy of highest dignity apd 
influence, who half opposed lus election to the 
thruni^, A diet, which he assembled at Oden- 
under pretente ul^ regulating the discipline 
of the churM-, furnished him with reasons, good 
or bad, for the abolition of the episcopacy. An 
order w as issued for apprehending the bishops, 
who were allowed ho oilier alternative than sub¬ 
mission to the king’s will, expressed in what 
w ere denominated the regulatory laws, or depo¬ 
sition from flieir office. Some of them beeahic 
martyrs to their religion, and died in prison. 
The rest of the clergy were also required to 
subscribe a confession of faith ; and, on tlieir re¬ 
fusal, were deposed from their office. Many of 
them quitted the kingdom; and the people, dic¬ 
ing thus deprived of popish pastors, embraced 
the doctrine which the king pruposed to. them. 
The diet also passed a decree, by which all the 
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church-lands, towns, fortresses, and villages. 
Were annexed to the crown, and the temporal 
power of the clergy was for ever abolished. 

These measures seetned so rigorous, and se¬ 
vere, that even Luther himself wrote to Chris¬ 
tian, and advised him to treat the clergy with 
more lenity; and, though he disapproved ofihe 
doctrine, to behave with due respect to the an¬ 
cient religion of the kingdom. He suggested 
to him this politic observation, tlAt, by utterly 
annihilating the temporal power of the church, 
he deprived the crown of the firmest support of 
its prerogatives ; and that the equilibrium of 
government being destroy ed, with thepower of 
the bishops, the nobles would in consequenoe 
acquire an undue influence in t^e state, which 
must prove injurious to the regal authority, and 
to the welfare of the people. • 

This prediction was ftiliy terified in the se¬ 
quel: the citizens and peasaqtry were rMuced to 
more abject slavery, umder theirhaughty lords, 
than they had ever experienced while the ecclesi¬ 
astical power served as a counterpoise ; and the 
prerogatives of the crown^became entirely de¬ 
pendent on the will of the nobility. If at any 
time the clergy endeavoured to obtain a pre- 
ponderancy, the aid of the nobles could easily 
restore an equilibrium : but, when these were 
become the masters, no expedientavemained, 
except a revolution in the government, which 
could release the commonalty from the yoke of 
their tyrants. The effect of Christian’s impro¬ 
vidence was not perceptible for some time after. 
Under him Denmark gnjoyed internal peace 
and tranquility; and he transmitted the quiet 
possession of his kingdom to his Bon. He lived 

happy 
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happy in his family, and was honoured with the 
pBnous appellation of the father of his people,. 

. Frederic 11. the son and suecessor of 

' Christian III. noji of a disposition siinilav 
to tl'.ut of his father, whose eonduet lie 
also imitated. The first years of each of their 
reigns were passed amidst the din of war. 
Both fought with great courage, and exhibited 
muL'h imluarv ability ; and boll) laid down their 
arms, and exulted their character by proving 
that they knew how to render their people 
powerful and happy. lie engaged in a war 
with Sweden, which continued during a great 
part of his reign, and was attended-with various 
vicissitudes of fortune. The Hanseatic towns, 
which were claimed by both nations, took an 
active part in these hostilities; and the city of 
Luber, in particular, embraced the occasion of 
revenging itself on Sweden for the many re¬ 
strictions imposed on its commerce. They con¬ 
cluded a treaty yyjtli the king of DeuHMrk, and 
joined his lifts.: with a powerful squadron. 

Frederic having made peace with Sweden, 
several commercial powers complained ot’othe 
duties exacted in the Sound ; and the Euglish, 
Dutch, and all the Hanseatic towns, remon¬ 
strated against this impost, as an arbitrary 
measure, and a great discouragement to com- 
.mer gej. but the king would not listen to their 
complaints. The city of Lubec still retained a 
considerable portion of her ancient power. 
When in the zenith of her glory, thaf tow n is 
said to have aspired to the hope of conquering 
Denmark ; and what, perhaps, will appear 
more astonishing, actually sqld that kingdom to 
an English monarch,’ who paid a part of the 

purchase 
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purchase money', Frederic held the balance 
bqtween those commercial towns, anti interested 
himself more than his pmlecrssnrs m ecipiiring 
an inflm:iic-c over theaulfairs of Europe. He 
rendered commerce flourishing, respected the 
riglils and property of hissuhjrcts, and obtained 
the esteem and affectum of his people. 

On Hie, death of l'rctleric 11. Ins son, ^ ^ 
Christian IV. who was only eleven in ‘ ‘ 

years of age, was proclaimed king of 
Denmark and Norway* and four regents worn 
appointed to' govern during his minority. As 
the kingdom had for several years enjoyed pro¬ 
found peatthe regency w us in no danger of 
being disturbed by the noise'and tumults oj 
war; and it gtAallv increased their security 
that the domestic factions, in Sweden, prevented 
that nation from resuming jho allair yf Livonia, 
and other subjects, whioh had occasioned a dif¬ 
ference between the two crowns. i#r some 
time, the principal eare^jf tfle regency was de¬ 
ployed in attending In the educutlfm of the young 
monarch, for whom masters were procured in 
all the different accomplishments of* mind and 
body from d i Here nr parts iff Europe ; and their 
success even exceeded their expectations. Chris¬ 
tian was not only able to an.swer.all the embas¬ 
sadors in their several languages, but could even 
dictate or write instructions to his iymu^ 0 Mn«rt 
an age when a prince is hardly capable of fol¬ 
lowing a chain of reasoning. He possessed 
great dexterity' in all* the manly exercises, arid 
was fond of exhibiting proofs of it to the people. 

Having engaged in a war against Sweden, 
Charles, kingyit that nation, incensed at all the 
Reiterated disgraces which he sustained from the 
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arms of Christian, challenged him to single 
combat. This summons, however, the Danish 
monarch declined with marks of contempt. A 
reconciliation was soon, after effected, and a 
peace concluded between the two kingdoms, 
through the mediation of the king of England. 
The hostilities, in which Christian w as engaged, 
wdVe severely detrimental to Denmark, hy en¬ 
feebling her maritime strength, and ruining her 
finances. Being chosen head of the protestant 
league in favour of the elector Palatine, he took 
an active part in the affairs of Germany ; and 
thereby involved himself, a short time previous 
to his death, in another war with Sweden. 

In order to re-establish his finances, Christian 
fconceived a project, which, on account of its 
extraordinary magnitude, has been considered 
as chimerical and absurd. He intended to in¬ 
jure the trade of the United Provinces to the 
Levant, by opening an immediate intercourse 
with Persia and the east, through the rivers 
■frhich flow ikTo the Baltic. For that purpose a 
canal was to be cut through a neck of land be¬ 
longing to.Holstein, in order to avoid the cir¬ 
cuitous navigation u£ the Sound, and to protect 
the commerce from being injured by strangers. 
The Danish monarch commenced the work, but 
projects of that nature require a length of time 
Jmwre^thev can be crowned with ultimate suc¬ 
cess, Happy it certainly is for mankind, when 
they do not prove entirely abortive. The stream 
of commerce has been diverted from its usual 
course bv means much Jess powerful; and great 
expectations might be formed from Christian's 
activity, and his stubborn perseverance in the 
prosecution of plans once adopted. 

This 
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^ This prince was possessed of admirable quali¬ 
fications of mind and body, retained all this fire 
and vehemence of youth to an advanced age, 
and commanded his fleets and armies in person, 
after he had worn the crown sixty years. Un- 
fortanately, however, he continued also subject 
to the passions which often accompany youth, 
and'-was addicted to women ; a circumstance 
that has in some measure tarnished his reputation. 
But with his faults we cannot refuse him the re¬ 
putation of having been a monarch remarkablr 
lor firmness, an intrepid warrior, a prince of 
extensive genius, and of great generosity and 
magnanimity*. 

Ou the death of Christian TV - , his son, , -j-. 
Frederic III. wa& raised to the throne of j ‘ '* 

Denmark, and displayed equal aTrilitya 
.with bis father in war and ii\ civil administration. 
The jealousy of this prisce was excited against 
Sweden bv the suggestions of the Unj^ea Pro¬ 
vinces, that if Charles reduced Livonia, Po¬ 
merania and Prussia, he would ^bssess himself 
of the coasts of tbe Baltic, and injure the com¬ 
merce of Denmark. Fearing this danger, Fre¬ 
deric declared war againsf Charles, who pro¬ 
jected the invasion of Fiouia in the winter, be¬ 
fore the Danish monarch could collect a sufficient 
force to oppose him. The scheme of the Swe¬ 
dish sovereign was greaLlv facilitate^^^^fmiL 
frost, which rendered transports ^unnecessary, 
and Charles set out from Kiel, and marching 
over the Little Belt ofl the ice, attacked .and de¬ 
feated a strong body of Danes, who endeavoured 
fo oppose his passage; but he lost three regi¬ 
ments, under whum the Ice broke, and who were 
swallowed up in the chasm. He then made an 
' Vol. XXII. K k attack 
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attack on the Danish vessels locked up by thj' 
ice, but was repulsed and baffled by the skiil ard 
intrepidity of the admiral. 

Passing over into Zealand, Charles nnrrhcd 
towards Copenhagen, which was at'first thrown 
into consternation by the approach of the Swe¬ 
dish monarch ; but the presence of Frederic, 
who was endowed with genius and valour suited 
to the emergency of the case, animated the citi¬ 
zens to withstand and oppose the enemy. The 
Danish sovereign became sensible that vigorous' 
measures and hazardous enterprizes were neces¬ 
sary at the present crisis ; and he wanted neither 
ability to plan nor courage to execute any pro¬ 
ject for the gootl of his kingdojn. Kcithrr pre¬ 
cipitation, nor dilatory hesitation, marked his 
conduct." Always prepared to act, he personally 
watched •"over every measure which was to he 
adopted for the purpb.se of maturing the suc¬ 
cesses, >.nd reaping from them their full advan¬ 
tage. By his incitements, the citizens of Co¬ 
penhagen beVame intrepid soldiers, bravely 
fought in small boats against the ships of 
the besiegers, an 4 rushed forward through a 
tempest of flames Their wives and children 
seconded their ardour, and the (jucen animated 
them hv her example, and presence. That me¬ 
morable siege furnished instances of almost every 
v*pMi>ci^iiheroism. After Charles was compell¬ 
ed to retreat, Frederic rewarded the valour and 
fidelity of the citizens well-merited privi¬ 
leges, -and concluded a treaty of peace with 
Sweden, A. 1). 166 O. 

The state of the kingdom at this period exhibit¬ 
ed the defects of the government, and recited a 
wish in the people to find the means of remedying 

them; 
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'bun. The prophecy of Luther was by this 
t\ne lully accomplished : the unities had gra¬ 
dually and imperceptibly acquiied an undue 
iiilluenec, and obtained !i power which proved 
Very onerous to the people. J tie possessions 
ol the clergv, which had been annexed to the 
rtijwl domains, they had taken on lease ; limn 
leaseit*»Liei\s, they had insensibly become pro¬ 
prietors ; and, under pretence of their ancient 
prerogatives, they refused to pay the taxes to 
which tin.so possessions had been formerly sub¬ 
ject; and hence the whole burden ot taxation 
fell on the lo\\er classes. The bishops and clergy 
still existed *u the kingdom ; but, as the prela¬ 
cies had been strapped of their principal riches, 1 
the nobles no longer sought them; and they 
were in the possession of commoners, vtliose in¬ 
fluence the nobility disdained. • 

John Swan, bishop of Copenhagen, however, 
formed the design of ovcrlli(owing tluft proud 
colossus which strutled iff heraldi^ and for that 
purpose joined himself to John Kansen, a nier- 
.chant, chief of the class of citizen^, a man 
equally capable of projectiryj a great enterprise 
or of carrying it into execuliun. Having associat¬ 
ed themselves wilh others, to whom they made 
known their design, they consulted how they 
might compel the nubies to bear their-ju st pro- 
1 portion of tin; public expences; and^WlCTSIP 
sible that they would procure air exemption 
from every tax ini postal on them by the senate, 
winch was entirely composed of the nobility. 
Conceiving, therefore, that they must commence 
by weakening the senate, they determined to 
extend the royal prerogative; and place it on so 
K k 2 firm 
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fa™ a foundation as should for ever secure L': 
Hbm all danger of being shaken. t 

At this time, the diet was assembled at Copen¬ 
hagen, the inhabitants of which were all warmly 
devoted to the king and queen, whose great quali¬ 
ties they had admired, and whose kindness and be- 
nevolencetheyhad experienced, duringthesfege. 
A germ of discord had very clearly developed 
itself between the citizens and the nobles, the 
latter of whom were jealous of the privileges 
granted to the former; who, being now accus¬ 
tomed to arms, were proud of their success, 
and offended with the persons that envied them 
those favours which they had so Well merited. 
In the first sitting of the state?, the confederates 
presented a'memorial expressiv e of the situation 
of the people, and the absolute impossibility of 
raising tne necessary supplies tor the serviced! 
the government, unless the nobility would bear 
their just proportion of the taxes. The nobles, 
being nume^us, powerful, and insolent, treated 
this proposal with the greatest disdain; and de¬ 
clared that the people were vassals, and vassals 
they should remain. Reconsidering the matter, 
however, they consented to submit to the pay¬ 
ment; but for two years only, and with certain 
restrictions. 

_ Havi ng thus, as they imagined, conceded suf¬ 
ficiently, they drew upon their part a statement 
of grievances, in which they inserted insulting 
reflexions on the citizens. In the mean time, 
the two other orders declared that the contribu¬ 
tions which had been produced, even though the 
nobles should give their unrestricted consent to 
them, were insufficient ; and that it was neces¬ 
sary 
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wry (he fiefs ami domains of the crown, which 
ahi: nobility had hitherto enjoyed under very 
moderate runts, sliouhj be farmed out to the 
highest bidder. This proposal was received 
w-i .1 h indignation by the nobles, who wore touched 
in a sensible part, and who uttered personalities 
Vi^n in the hall of the diet ; and, without doors, 
the tfeputies viewed each other with hatred and 
contempt. One of the principal citizens, re¬ 
turning from the king’s palace, was met by a 
nobleman, who abruptly asked him, “ What 
“ have von been doiug there 1" The. other nul. 
answering him immediately, he pointed to the 
tower, wh'ich served as the .state-prison, and 
added, “ ])o v»u know tliat-place, and the ute 
for which it is appropriated ?” •Without open¬ 
ing his lips, the citizen pointed to the* stoeplo of 
the principal church, where hung "the alarm- 
hell, whose sound could instantly convene the 
the people against the nobles. * 

During these transactions, F^leric, who was 
apprised of and consented to the projected revo¬ 
lution of the two orders, remained iiy.be recesses 
ol his palace, and quietly* awaited the turn of 
events; or rather directed them. Without suf¬ 
fering their first ardour to cool, the citizens and 
clergy set out for the place where the nobles 
held their sittings; and, on tlnir way, wereac- 
companied by a countless multitudWjfTPW|ffl?T 
- who.testified their approbation ortlicse^jn'ueeed- 
Mgs by loud and reiterated acclamations of joy. 
Having entered the hall, Nansen commenced a 
a succinct but energetic discourse, iu which lie 
■ displayed the evils of the state, enumerated the 
important services which the hang had rendered 
' to the nation, represented that none but he who 
K.k 3 had 
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had rescued her from impending danger wouli'. 
be able to save her; and concluded by observ¬ 
ing, that both gratitude and necessity rendered 
it necessary, that the clown should be hereditary 
in the family of Frederic. 

The nobles, not prepared for so sudden and 
d&eisive a resolution, answered with hesitation, 
that they were ready to participate in the 
honour of conferring so glorious a present on the 
king and his posterity ; but that they wished 
so great and important a work should be con¬ 
ducted with cool prudence and mature delibera¬ 
tion ; and, while the deputies of the two orders 
were listening to their harangues, they sent 
persons to sound'the king's disposition, and to 
know whether he would be satisfied, if the 
crown remained in the male linn, Frederic 
answered that what the senate projected would 
be agreeable to him, unless the right of succes¬ 
sion were also extehdedto the females. Jji the 
hieantime, NaiKen declared that the twctjprders 
had formed their resolution, and thrift if the 
nobles refused to co-operate with them in this 
measure, they would immediately repair to the 
king, who waited fur them. 

Having thus spoken, they departed, and were 
received with gTeat affability by Frederic, who 
g£|gg£cdjhen), and told them that, though he 
Would m5t decline their offer, it must be sanc¬ 
tioned by unanimous approbation, and that the 
consent of the nobles watfan indispensable con¬ 
dition ; that he should never forget the zeal and 
affection which they had evince ;] for him ; and 
concluded by desiring them to continue their 
Sessions until the affair should be brought to a 
happy termination, by th^ union of - the three 

orders 
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orders. In fact, the king knew that he possess¬ 
ed the means of accelerating the union: the 
citizens of Copenhagen itad been martiaiised 
during the siege, and were all devoted to his 
interest; and, among the senators, there were 
•owe on whom he could depend. 

..Vhilst the nobles, therefore, were hesitating 
and deliberating on this matter, Frederic order¬ 
ed the gates of the city to be s^ut, in order, 
as he pretended, to secure the diet from any 
danger which the ferment of the people, might 
Occasion. Hut when the assembly, struck with 
astonishment terror, sent a deputation to in¬ 
quire into The reasons of that extraordinary 
measure, the kinganswered, that the privateeva-’ 
•ion of some of their members, ancFthe Jfear that 
others would imitate their example, and endea¬ 
vour to break up the assembly of file status, 
were the causes for issuing that order ; wid that 
they might continue tliejr deliberations iu per¬ 
fect safety. 

Having briefly consulted on the subject, the 
nobles sent to inform the king, andsthe other 
orders, that they were ready to do what had 
been proposed to them, and to subscribe in 
every thing to the will of Frederic. Measures 
were accordingly taken to give to the revolution, 
which had been thus effected, every charatfg^ 
res(ic that could stamp it with so iflfffity arul 
durability. The king being rendered absolute, 
oil the acts which restricted his authority, and 
to which he had formerly sworn, were annulled ; 
4nd his subjects took a new oath of allegiance. 
After which, " of his-own certain knowledge 
“ and plenary power,” without the concnrreoce 
af any other authority, tha monarch regulated 

tKft 
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the several parts of government, e*perrallj r the 
muds of .saccn.s.siou, and issued what lias been 
dejKHninated the “ rural law.” 

Since the year ltifiO, which is the epoch of the 
revolution, the royal law has been considered as 
the national code, in all things pertaining to 'he 
succession and the power of the monarch,, A nunt- 
herofordinances, fraught with wisdom and mode¬ 
ration, wasmdded to it by Frederic ; w ho, previ¬ 
ously to tlie revolution, had enjoyed the estgem of 
the nobles, and now regained their affection in 
an equal degree, as he already possessed that of 
the other two orders. To his politieal talents 
this monarch also added the moral virtues. .No 
sooner had he obtained possession of absolute 
au'.horjtv than lie moderated that passion tor 
giorv, lyjiieh he Icy.i formerly betrayesi-in under- 
taking some petty wars, lie applied himself to 
restore In his on n example the ancient simpli¬ 
city ol'dress, and frugality at table ; to re-esta¬ 
blish his liii3m.es ; to encourage merit, industry, 
and commerce ; to reward those who.bad served 
him wjtii fidelity; to redress grievances ; to 
protect the oppressed ; to relieve the indigent ; 
and, in a word, to become a lather to his subjects, 
and a friend to mankind. - ' 

^ j-j On the ib a! it of Frederic III. bis son 

_'.Christian V. ascended the thiflne of Den- 

mark, at a time, and Underencumstarx-es 
that foreboded a reign equally pacific ami durable. 
This prince, who wasdtremed one of the greatest 
inounrchs in Europe, was brave, prudent, and 
affable, nor was he taxed witli anv faults except 
an excessive diffidence in his own understanding, 
and the concewuhv a/f too great power to his 
■ roimstfcM,-whntn-he pwtisbea w-tth rigourwhen 
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they dared to abuse his confidence or authority. 
He spoke most of the modern languages, was 
fond of the sciences, and had made a great pro¬ 
gress in those branches of the mathematics which 
relate to the military art. He was never so 
much pleased as when he was presented with 
pyme new geographical chart, nr plan of fortifi¬ 
cation He carried on a war against Sweden, 
and laid siege to the city of Hamburgh, which 
agreed to pay him two liundreih and twenty 
thousand crowns. 

When his son, Frederick IV. ascended ^ ~ 
the throne, he found it necessary to act ' 1 

on the prigciples of Christian, and to 1 '' " 
keep the duchy of Holstein dependent on the 
Wown of Dennlark. This prince was more 
successful at sea and on land th*au ^ny of his 
predecessors, and engaged in a war wi^i Sweden, 
which was concluded under the mediation of 


George I. king of Great Britain. Th^ prospe¬ 
rous fortune of Frederityentfered him enterpris¬ 
ing, and ready to listen to the ufftravagant pro¬ 
jects of his courtiers, to whom he distributed 
the public treasure with too lavish a hand. 
He died in the sixtieth ye&r of his age, greatly 
regretted by his subjects, and esteemed by the 
several potentates of Europe. 

Christian VI. succeeded his father ‘ n a tv 
the throne of Denmark; and, 
was deemed avaricious, instead fit m- » 


posing new taxes upon his people, he abolished 
some of the old oneS. Spirituous liquors had 
been subjected to very heavy duties, and tht 
venders being informed that the king intcndcc 
to abolish them, because they were not suffice 
ently productive, offered to pay a higher pric< 

fo 
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for their licences. " You are mistaken, genlle- 
" men," replied Christian, “ the duties ere al- 
“ ready too productive, since my subjects com- 
" plain of the exaetinrfs which they occasion 
and lie sunpi i sued them. 

, p (!!iri,it;an was succedcr] by his son Trc- 

l7+t». 


derio V. whn, on his accession to tue 
throne, formed the resolution of dtitharg- 


ing all the debts of the crown. The principal 
creditone ol‘ the state, wishing to divert him 
from Ins purpose, offered to reduce the rate of 
interest, if he thought it too high. " The 
“ money,replied Frederic, " lucked up in 
“ niv’ coders, would be of no use to the public ; 
“ but when J shall have rrpgjd it, you will do 
" tilc a pleasure, atnJ render me a service, by 
" lending those sums at low interest to my 
" subjcc's - , who may thus be enabled tu extend 
" then commerce and support their niamtfac- 
“ tore. ”—This njild and pacific prince had two 
jti ives, Louisa of HngLnd, and Mary of Bruns¬ 
wick ; by the first of whom he had a son and 
three, daughters ; the latter, whom Ije left a 
widow at an early age, bore to him a son named 
Frederic. His mother, Sophia of Brandenburg, 
was living at the time of his death. 

Frederic V. was succeeded by his sun 
^ Clirisfian VII. who was then only in the 
TZSXzrrrC *<»w?nteenth year of his age, and whose 
Simple and unaffected graces captivated every' 
heart, whilst the charms^ of an easy and fluent 
elocution interested the feelings of his hearers. 
The affability of the youthful monarch, and the 
hopes ever excited by. tile accession of a new 
sovereign, invited to his court the gav train of 
pleasures which had been banished fry his de¬ 
funct 
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fuiict predecessor. The same year also in which 
he ascended the throne, Chiistian married Ca¬ 
roline Malilii.'i, sister in < I forge Ilf, king uT 
England. Tins princess* 'Hm was then in the 
sixteenth year of her age, was possessed of great 
n.guJaruv of features, nod a daz/ding f..ii ness 
<vf complexion. Christian, however, treated 
her- with coldness ; and, un bring reproved for 
his conduct by ids grand-mother, Sophia, lie 
replied that it was " not genteel •»» love one’s 
" wife.” This answer was doubtless suggested 
to him by tae dissipated young dchaueliecs, 
whom he made his constant eompanions, anil in 
whose society;, even in the streets of his capital, 
he indulged in riotous pleasures, which some-, 
times exposed liiifl to personal danger. 

In order to wean him from these had habits, 
lie was advised In travel, (glutting, therefore, his 
youthful consort,vyho hath recently brought him 
a son, he set out for England, and visited the 
court of his brother-in l*tw, him received him 
with great magnificence, llaviilg seen most of 
the principal towns and cities in England, he 
passed into Holland, and from thence proceeded 
to Paris, where Ihgexcited alwnd of enthusiasm, 
’and won the unanimous^^lrages of the court 
and of the capital. lie »uf preparing to visit 
Italv, when he received intelligence which 
induced him to hasten back to his dpuiitWMMi 
The return of the king was said ti^tiavc beeiF 
occasioned by y misunderstanding between the 
three queens. Mary, *tim king’s step mother, 
whose conduct had been hitherto marked with 
timidity and reserve, and whose whole attention 
«eemed to center in the’education of her son, 
was bold, enterprising, capable of risking every 
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thing for the sake of power; and the young 
queen Caroline availed herself perhaps too 
much of her pre-eminence of rank, in her con¬ 
duct towards a rival, v£ho had unt had time to 
wear off the habits and feelings of her late ex¬ 
alted station. The old queen Sophia was em¬ 
barrassed between them ; but the arrival 'of 
Christian settled their respective pretensions, 
and matters seemed to be compromised. 

’ The king had taken out with him ou his tra¬ 
vels, and now brought back, a physcian, named 
Struensee, whom he distinguished as a favourite, 
and constituted first minister with almost unli¬ 
mited political power. This rapid and extraor¬ 
dinary elevation, excited mapy‘comments; bIH 
envy and malignity added a thousand reports 
injurious to the honour of Caroline Matilda. U 
must, however, bd admitted, that her impru¬ 
dence w$s great and Inexcusable; and that not 
only id private, hut at the theatre, in the streets 
1 of Copenhagfp, and ftfefore multitudes of spec¬ 
tators, she manifested a very i nj u d i cimfs prefer - 
ence for (Struensee. He was himself sensible q| 
her majesty’s indiscretion, ant^endeavoured, but 
in vain, to induce her from pfndential motive?, 
to moderate the testimonies of her partiality to¬ 
wards him in' public. 

Th e king was a passive and quiet spectator ol 
jHtth“favou'r of Struensee, and of the queen's 
attachment* to him ; and, though indifferent to. 
wards his wife, he nev.erthek.*. esteemed her: 
nor did he feel or expres the slightest resent, 
ment at her behaviour. His mind and body 
were equally debilitated by excess; and he wai 
without activity, and almost without perception 
or sentiment. He sank into a state of imbed 
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lity, which, while it rendered him capable of 
receiving the worst impressions, disqualified 
him from appreciating their truth, or takiug 
any part in the management of public affairs; 
and the administration, therefore, devolved on 
.the queen, Struensee, and their adherents. The 
cttsrt, meanwhile, was plunged in diversions, and 
immersed in pleasures, which were soon to be 
succeedtd by scenes of a different nature. 

Struensee was unquestionably a man of abili¬ 
ties, capable of great application to business, 
rapid and decisive in his resolutions, and enlarg¬ 
ed and patriotic in his views; and many of his 
measures tended to the melioration, improve¬ 
ment, and aggrandizement of Denmark. But 
he possessed neitlftr the profound policy, the 
the severe vigilance, nor the superior judgment, 
requisite for maintaining him jn his sudden ele¬ 
vation ; and, towards the (Jose of his ministry, 
he acted without foresight or address; -ps if, 
with the difficulties which gicre^sed around him, 
he lost the strength and presence his under¬ 
standing. His enemies were numerous, power¬ 
ful, and implacable; and at their head rfcere the 
queen-dowager, and her son*prince Frederic ; 
whose party was joined by several persons of 
the first quality and consideration, who were 
-impelled by ambition, and indignant at the pre¬ 
ference shewn to an obscure stranger, cqdrritaiwt 
at their exclusion from office. Amon$the chiefs 
of the malcontents were counts Rantzau and 
Ostein, and colonel Kollef Banner. Various con¬ 
sultations were held ; and, towards the close of 
the year 1771, they resolved to proceed to action 
without further delay. The indiscretion of the 
yofing queen, and the imprudence of Struensee, 
Vol. XXir. L I who 
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who had dismissed the master of the wardrobe, 
and substituted in his place a certain friend of 
his, named Brandt, served lo ripen the machi¬ 
nations prepared for their destruction. 

The malcontents -determined to seize on the 
queen Matilda, and the principal persons attach¬ 
ed to her, at the close of a masked bull, which 
Was to be given in tile royal palace, on the 
j-j 1.5th of'January. Accordingly, every one 
I--,, having- retired to their respective apart- 
1 ' meats’, the chiefs of the enterprise were 
J-ft free to commence tiieir operations. Rant- 
zan, therefore, without loss of time, entered the 
bed-chamber of the king, awoko him, and ac¬ 
quainted him, that a conspiracy haiFbeen formed 
against his person anil dignity, at tin; head of 
which were dns wife, .Strnensee, and tiieir asso¬ 
ciates. lie then besought his majesty to con¬ 
sult ids oHvn security bv instantly signing an or¬ 
der for their arrest, \fliich Rantzau tendered to 
him, eiVili used every argument to enforce bis 
Solicitation. jL'hri.stiai'i, however, though feeble 
in mind, and taken by surprize, hesitated, and 
refused te affix his name to the paper. Rantzau, 
therefore, called to,the. bedside the queen-dowa¬ 
ger and prince Frederic, who, by means nf ex¬ 
postulations, supported by exaggerated or false 
representations of the danger which he incurred 
from delay, at length procured his reluctant con- 
aufrhe signed the order, which was im¬ 
mediately Carried intu execution. 

Koller Banuer, repairing to Struensee’s cham¬ 
ber, forced open the door, and seized him in Jiis 
bed. He was asleep when this event took place, 
for which he was so totally unprepared that, 
having no clothes near the bedside, except his 

masquerade 
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masquerade dress, he was necessitated tn put on 
the brut::lies which he had worn at the ball; 
and, the weadi'T being culil, he whs permitted 
tn wrap itimielf in ln.s fur dual:, and was con¬ 
veyed in a roach tn the citadel. During ibis 
1 1 iiiw i< l ion, Beringsholii, a man of a desperate 
but intrepid character, accompanied hv soym 
soldi' ss, pilfered the room of Brandt; who, un¬ 
like Slrtieusec, started up, seized lii.s sword, and 
prepared for resistance. But tht soldiers, by 
lieringsliold'.; orders, levelling their pieces, anil 
threatening tn fire un him, lie gave up his sword, 
surrendered, himself a jirisoner, and, in the 
same manner as his companion in misfortune, was 
instantly conducted under a guard to the citadel. 
Various other nobl'-nun and gentlemen, their 
adherents, were also arrested, or haik cent inch 
placed at the door of tlieir-apartiiienpi. 

But the must dangerous and important net of 
the enterprise still remained tn be performed: 
that of arresting tile queen, Carolinc-.Matil^a. 
A Danish female nllrinJuril wabsent Id her with 
a paper, which s.he requested-her majesty to pe¬ 
ruse, and which contained a request, rather than 
an order, and staled that “lb t e king of Denmark, 
" fur reasons of a private nature, wished her to 
" remove tn one. ol the royal palaces in the coun- 
“ try for a lew days.” No sooner had the queen 
perused the contents of the paper^p whichaaW 
saw the royal signature affixed, than she instaifrty 
comprehended the nature and extent of her 
misfortunes; and conscious that, if she could 
only gain access to the king, she could imme¬ 
diately overturn the plans of her enemies, she 
sprung out of bed, and attempted to leave her 
room, but v.as opposed by an officer, whom 
L I 2 Kantzau 
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Rantzau had placed iu the passage. Rendered 
almost frantic by this insult, added to her dis¬ 
tress, she seized him by the hair, and demanded 
to see count Struensee, or the king. " Madam/ 1 
said the officer, " I only do my duty, and obey 
,r my orders. There is no count Struensee now, 
" nor can your majesty see the king/ 1 
'Having, however, pushed the officer, aside, 
she advanced to the door of the antichamber, 
where two scldiers had crossed their firelocks, 
in order to stop her progress, and whom the 
queen commanded to let her pass, adding pro¬ 
mises of reward if they obeyed. The soldiers 
fell on their knees, afld said, " It i^ a sad duty, 
" madam, but we must perform it; as our head* 
" are answerable'for our conduit/’ The queen, 
however,, stepped over the muskets, and ran tc 
the king’s^apartment, into which she entered by 
force; but her enemies apprehensive of her in¬ 
fluence over Christian, had removed him to 
another part of the palace. Thequeen, exhaust¬ 
ed by the agit&.ion of her mind, and by such 
exertions of body, attempted no further resist¬ 
ance, but Returned to her chamber, where she 
was aided to dress hefself, and informed that she 
must instantly quit’Copenhagcn. She was then 
put into -a coach, that took the road to Crons- 
borg, which they soon reached, and in which 
iinntreas the queen was confined. 

«er The metTrtqd which Caroline had pursued, fo 
prevent her husband from acquiring a knowledge 
of her conduct, was to ftirround the king, as 
far as in her power, with persons attached to her 
interest. The same plan was adopted by the 
queen-dowager, who, 'in order to secure the 
monarch on her side-, removed from about him 

all 
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all those who might have been disposed to speak 
to him in his wife’s behalf. Thus was Christian 
kept, in a kind of captivity, which he endured 
without perceiving it, because his keepers (if 
we may be allowed the expression) permitted 
him to enjov his accustomed amusements. But, 
as the easy temper of the king left room to*ap- 
prehund, that he might suffer himself to be af¬ 
fected with sentiments of indulgence towards his 
wife, the cabal determined to separate them for 
ever by divorce. 

The proofs being more than sufficient, the 
legal proceSs was neither tedious nor intricate. 
While confined in the citadel, Struensee drew 
up his famous confession, which did more honrflir 
to his ability, as a writer, than ?o his constancy 
or fortitude, as a man ; and in whi< hire in owed, 
or divulged, more than 'his enernfes probably 
expected, and perhaps more than was even-true. 
At the stall>>UI, he manifested eoRtritmn, as 
well as pusillanimity ; while^Jraudt, who Was, 
no otherwise culpable than in not reveal¬ 
ing the secret of his friend, met hi* punishment 
with a sort of careless and unprincipled intre¬ 
pidity. The fate of the imprisoned queen was 
long doubtful'■; and she probably owed it to hoi 
near alliance w ith the king of (Treat Britain, that 
the new ministry of Denmark did not adopt ex 
treme severity against her. It v^s propos 
immure her for life in somcol’theTprisonsofstate ; 
and the castle of Alborg, in the peninsula of J'ut. 
land, a solitary and sequestered province of ths 
Danish dominions, was one destined for the j>ur 
pose. Thepow erfuBand -spirited interposition 
however, of the British crown, procured her re 
lease, after she had passed more than four months 
L 1 3 in 
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in the fortress of Cronsborg. She embarked 
at EJsineur, and landed at Slade in the Hano¬ 
verian dominions, where she was received with 
distinguished honours. 

From thence she repaired to the castle of 2|ell, 
which had been rendered fit for her reception, 
and where the liberality of her brother, the king 
of'Great Britain, provided her a becoming house¬ 
hold, composed principally of Hanoverian no¬ 
bility of both'sexes. Here the (jiieeri, who was 
under no sort of restraint or confinement, except 
that which her rank and dignity necessarily im¬ 
posed, had frequent drawing rooms, at which 
persons of condition were presented ; au^ a 
theatre was fitteil.up for her amusement in the 
castle, where dramatic pieces were frequently 
performed. 

Never was any princess more un : rsplly be¬ 
loved; and never were the advantages of adver¬ 
sity on at mind naturally strong, well disposed, 
aRd good, more^ strikingly exemplified than in 
her. She possessed excellent talents, numerous 
resources, qpd great accomplishments: id, had 
her life been prolonged, shewmuld doubtless have 
made ample atonement for the errors into which 
youth, inexperience, and flattery, had precipi¬ 
tated herwhileon the throne of Denmark. She 
is said to have carried on an epistolary corre- 
^ jy sporwlence with Christian. Sim died of 
' a maKgnant fever at the age ■/.' tvven- 
‘ ty-four years, and grill be considered by 
posterity as an amiable and unfortunate princess, 
whose errors were the result more of situation, 
example, and court-seduction, than of character 
or intention. 
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This year, the court of Denmark form- ^ 
ed an alliance with Russia, Prussia, and j ’ ‘ 

Sweden, in which the armed neutrality of 
the north w as again revived ; and by which the 
sovereignty of the seas, so long maintained by 
England, appeared likely to be endangered. This 
measure is said to have been occasioned by softie 
Sw« dish and Danish vessels having been detained 
on their voyage b, r British ship^of war, and 
curried into an English port, bio sooner was it 
'.n\ n that this convent ion had taken place, be- 
tiVi the northern powers, than the British 
/ist.y dispatched Lord Whitworth, his ma- 
,’s emhj»,sador at the court of Russia, to Co- 
agi n: wherf by his address, aided by ait 
()■'. fqi—dron under the command of Ad- 
M Dick ion. w ho threatened to bombard the 
>ish 'fci’ittf', the mismiderstanding^eemed to 
fk-a iastrd ■-a friendly and satisfactory man- 
i.fr, The courts of England and B-nmark 
agree ti.it the Danish Vessels carried into Deal 
should !>; uunediately released ; and that the 
discussion, relative to the asserted right of the 
Engbsb to visit convoys, should be adjourned to 
a future day. • 

It was hoped that matters were settled for the 
pre .om, and^hat the question wfTuld not be re¬ 
sumed till a mure proper opportunity. But 4 
pjchably through the influence of Phul I. any* 
thcr convention was concluded between the 
court.? of Russia, Sweden, and Denmark ; im¬ 
mediately after which, immense preparations 
were made by those powers to get ready a large 
confederate fleet of ships of war, which were 
ttf enter the NortI sea, and, having formed a 
pjuction with the armament? of the Batavian 

republic, 
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republic, to act in a hostile manner against 
Great Britain. England, however, informed 
of these preparations end of the intended desti- 
. nation of the fleets, equipped a large 
force with great expedition, which sailed 
from Yarmouth under the command of 
sir Hyde Parker, and lord Nelson, and arrived 
in the Cntegat. 

The BriCsh ministry, unwilling to com¬ 
mence hostilities with Denmark, and wishing 
to adjust the dispute which existed between 
'the two countries in a friendly manner, endea¬ 
voured, but without success, to ihnnprnmise the 
difference by negotiation. The Isnglish admi¬ 
ral, therefore, sailed into the Sound with the 
fleet, and found that the Danes had ulonred in 
the fron^of Copenhagen a strong line of vessels, 
which they deemed Impregnable, Lord Nelson, 
who volunteered his service on the occasion, 
attacked them on 1 the„second of April. The ob¬ 
stacles which he had to surmount were most 
formidable; but no effort of art, no advantage 
of natur&, could resist the steady valour, the 
skill and judgment^ of this able and enterprising 
commander. The immediate point nt assault 
consisted of gix Danish ships of the line, eleven 
floating batteries, and several schooners. These 
were supported by the islands called the Crowns, 
Hay four safl of the line moored in the mouth of 
tlie harbour, and by Anne batteries on’the isle 
of Amab. ° 

Aft or aa engagement, which continued four 
hours,atudwasbiavcly contested on both sides,! ho 
Danish fine of defence was completely destroy¬ 
ed, anil the English fleet approached the citx’, 
threw bombs into the arsenal, and threatened 

the 
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the destruction of Copenhagen. At this inte¬ 
resting moment, the humanity of Lord Nelson 
induced him to send a flag of truce to the enemy, 
and to consent to a suspension of hostilities. An 
armistice was agreed on for fourteen weeks; and 
Great Britain having concluded a treaty with 
Russia, by which the right of searching neutral 
vessels sailing to belligerent ports was fixed on 
as an equitable, and it is to be hoped a perma¬ 
nent, basis, Denmark was invited tc*accede to the 
convention, and, accordingly, became a party 
in the treaty. 
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L'lIAP. I. 

The Hislosy of Prussia, in the Accession of . 
Frederic II. 

T HOUGH Prussia has For a Jong (imp been 
divided into the German and Polish districts, 
it was < eriaiuly.Formerly united under the same 
princes, subject'to the same' gov eminent, and 
inhabited by the same people, who were pro¬ 
bably deeccndauts «nf the Seiavonians, the ge¬ 
neral stem oF most *oF the northern nations'. 
Stella conjectures that it derived its name From 
fhe Borussi, a particular race oF ihe Surmati ; 
who, migrating From the Foot of the Kiphcan 
mountains, were tempted hv the beauty and 
Fertility bt the countrv to settle in it. 

This kingdom c onsists at present of various 
territories disseminated over Germany, Poland, 
Switzerland,, and the northern regions, and 
which have been partly acquired From legal suc¬ 
cession ; ty.it the greatest part nF them inn e been 
'tihtained hy-war, violence, and usurpation. The 
principal divisions which cumpo.se this monarchy 
are ducal, now regal, Prussia, situated in Poland; 
Brandenburg, Prussian Pomerania, and Swedish 
Pomerania, in upper Saxony; Magdeburg, and 
Halberstadt, in lower Saxony ; Glatz, in Bo¬ 
hemia; Minden, Ravcnsburg, L'leves, Bingen, 

Meurs, 



Meurs, and Mark, in the duchy of Westpha¬ 
lia ; East Friesland, Lippe, Gulick, and Tutk- 
lcnburg, in the circle ul Westphalia; Geider, 
m the Netherlands; Neul’chatid in bwitzerland; 
a part of Silesia; anti the territory wrested 
from Poland. 

The soil, in general, is fertile in corn and 
other commodities; and the country is not de¬ 
ficient, in a proportionate number of animals, 
coniumn to the climate. The rivers and lakes 
abound with a groat variety of f;.‘4i; and in the 
vicinity, and on the shores of the Baltic, are 
found amazing quantities of amber, which is 
the production of a bilious foam, cast out by (he 
click ul ui, a, fish resembling tile whale. The 
principal rivers arc, the Vistula, the PregfJ, 
tiie Menial, the l'assarage, and the Elbe; whose 
frequent and sudden inundations spread desola¬ 
tion and dismay. • • 

Prussia living advantageously situated for 
trade, the extension of which is pronjoted by a 
college of commerce end navigation, a v^ry 
Considerable tratlic is carried %u vvith foreign 
nations; and, as the imports of this kingdom are 
trifling when compared to its expnrts’the balance 
of trade in its favour is grTiucr than that of any 
other European country. In Prussia, the arts 
are daily improving, and the jnanufactures of 
glass, iron-works, silk, cloth, camblct, linen, 
stockings, paper, powder, coppty;, and brass, 
are particularly flourishing. • *“ 

In 17 55, the population of this kingdom was 
Computed to amonnt'to six hundred and thirty- 
six thousand persons capable of bearing arms : 
but, since that period, Prussia has received a 
large augmentation to its inhabitants, by a great 
3 • y ■ increase 
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increase of territory in Poland, and by emigra¬ 
tions from France, Switzerland, Germany, and 
other countries. 

The Prussian monarch is absolute and despo¬ 
tic. The peasants exhibit few peculiarities in 
dress, manners, or diversions, from their neigh¬ 
bours; and are chiefly held in a state of vassal- 
age to the king or nobles. Lutheranism is the 
most predominant religion; yet every sect, 
whose tenets do not militate against civil go¬ 
vernment and legal subordination, is not only 
tolerated, but countenaneed. Tbe royal reve¬ 
nues arise principally from the produce of the 
excise, customs, and services, and from de¬ 
mesne lands, and yearly subsidies granted by 
the several states. 

The capital of regal Prussia is Koningsberg, 
a city situated on the river Pregel, and founded 
by Premisfaus I. king g of Bohemia, in 1255, 
when he brought assistance to the Teutonic 
knights against the Prussian idolaters. It is 
prdjierly divideckinto three towns, whose boun¬ 
daries are formed by so many branches of the 
above-mentioned river, over which are seven 
bridges. It has an academy founded by one 
of,the earliest dukes of Prussia, which is the 
only literary institution worthy of notice. The 
town-house, the exchange, and particularly the 
palace erected by the margrave Albert, are large 
anjLelegant structures. Koningsberg carries on 
a considerable trade in hemp and flax ; though 
Otliau, which is its sea port, is seven miles 
distant. 

Little Lithuania is reckoned among the pro- 
yinces of regal Prussia, and acknowledges the 
sovereignty of the same monarch. Memel is 

its 
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ts principal town, which was built in 1279, 
md given to the grand-master of the Teutonic 
irder in Prussia, by the governor of Livonia. 

It carries on an extensive trade with foreign na- 
:ions, in flax, linseed, thread, and hemp ; and 
has-a strong citadel for its defence. 

The ancient Prussians were barbarians atrd 
robbers, who lived on raw flesh, drank the 
blood of horses, sacrificed prisoners taken iu 
war, and were the constant enemies and dis¬ 
turbers of the neighbouring nations. For ..a 
great number of years, they had no form of go¬ 
vernment: property was in common, and every 
man seized <m whatever best suited his ambition 
and inclination. 'Polygamy in its fullest exteni 
was allowed ; add parents possessed ah absolute 
power over the lives of their children. Thm? 
committed adulterers to the flames ; rfind killed, 
through pity, those sick persons - whom they 
deemed incurable. They adored snak%s, which 
they fed hi their caves,"and* considered as tute¬ 
lary deities. They also reveftd the oak, and 
performed their public worship and private or¬ 
gies under the shade of a tree, or in groves con¬ 
st, rated to the puqioses of Religion. 

The Prussians, having united themselves with 
the Sudini, assumed the same-form Of govern¬ 
ment; and matters remained in the same situa¬ 
tion till the Germans and Poles conquered part 
of the country. These last, however, htidiTi^ 
themselves un&ble to.establish Christianity, and 
to compel the inhabitJnts to renounce their idol¬ 
atrous worship, requested the assistance of the 
Teutdnic kjligtits, who, iu process of trine, anu 
after many bloody engagements, succeeded m 
*ubiectiliK tile Whole to their jurisdiction ; and, 
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»s some writers believe, exterminated the an- 
fcient race of the Prussians. 

The Teutonic knights of the hospital of Saint 
Mary the Virgin, having been incorporated 
into a military order, in reward for extraordi¬ 
nary valour, soon became rich by the donations 
of mistaken piety and superstition. After the sul- 
taft, Saladine of Egypt, had expelled the Chris¬ 
tians from the Holv Land, they obtained ^ ^ 
a settlement in Prussia, the gift of Con- ' ' 

rade, duke of Mazovia. Culm became 1 
their first residence; and by the conditions and 
donations they were confined to this district, 
unless they should make conquests from their 
pagan neighbours. According to' the plan of 
the original institution, they were the enemies of 
idolaters,^ whether Saracens or Prussians ; and 
these military missionaries were so zealous, in 
the propagation of th.e Christian religion, that 
they became the sovereigns of ducal Prussia, 
siibdued^Livonia, and extended their conquests 
ttfRiga. <f> 

Many of the Prussian provinces, however, 
indignant»at the insolence of the order, and 
the rapaciousness o5 their government, threw 
off the Teutonic f>oke, and put themselves un¬ 
der the protection of Casimir IV. king of Po¬ 
land. From this period, we may date the de¬ 
cline of the Teutonic knights in Prussia. Their 
last grand-rtfaster was Albert, marquis of Bran¬ 
denburg, and nephew to Sigismund I. king of 
Poland. He was elected by the chapter, iu 
hopes that, by his influence with the Polish 
sovereign, the places which had been lost 
w6uld be restored to the order: but in this 
they were disappointed. Albert was so far 
flrom consenting to pay homage to his uncle 

that 
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t-liat he made preparations for throwing off his 
dependency, and for recovering all Prussia and 
Pomerania bv force of arms. Being, however 
defeated in his attempts) he was obliged to re¬ 
sign the dignity of master: in compensation tor 
w hich, his uncle bestow ed on him that part o 
Prussia, distinguished by the appellation « 
Uiical, .in quality of a secular duke. 

It was now the interest of tin house of Bran 
denburg to expel the order. Accordingly, be 
ing driven out of Prussia and Pomerania, ther 
transferred their chapter to Mariendal in Fran 
conia. Such veas the termination of the ^ ^ 
Teutonic government in Prussia, where 
it had ruled with unlimited svVay for 
more than three centuries. At present, the or 
der subsists in several parts both of Germany 
and Italy, where it has commandants known 
under the name of bailiwicks. There are both 
protestant and catholic commanders, the hi', -i 
of whom are bound to tint performance of 4nily 
prayers, and the observance of celibacy. A go 
neral chapter of the order nominates tl^e grand 
master, who receives his investiture from the 
emperor, . 

The house of Brandenburg, whose name ii 
Ilolenzollern, occupy that thron* which them¬ 
selves erected and consolidated. In I 4-15, they 
had the electoral dignity conferred *on them. 
Frederic-William, surnamed the Grfat Elector 
succeeded to the states which had been ^ jj 
dismembered, wasted, and enfeebled by 
his predecessor, and deprived of all re¬ 
sources, either of men oriponey. This princt 
seemed formed, by r his abilities, vigilance, and 
activity, to redress the errors of the preceding 
reign j to be the restorer and defender of hii 
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country ; and the glory and honour of his fa¬ 
mily. He appeared, asif bymistake, to possess, the 
magnanimity of a great potentate with the mo¬ 
derate fortune of an elector. In him Europe 
beheld a prince, whose actions displayed supe¬ 
rior genius and abiljtv, and whose wisdom and 
valour retrieved the fortunes of his country. 
Not more than twenty years of age, when lie 
took possession of his father’s dominions, lie ex¬ 
hibited at that early period marks of prudence 
and courage, which were invariably conspicuous 
in eveTy subsequent act of his life. He never 
exerted his heroic virtue in the service of any 
base or sinister design; but was Constantly em¬ 
ployed in defending his territories, or assisting 
nis allies. To the qualifications of prudence, 
and enthusiasm, he added those of industry and 
humanity. Insensible to the dangerous charms 
of lawless" love, he confined his desires to his 
wife alone. He was agreeable in society, a 
pleasing table corrfpauiou, lively and passionate, 
But loon appeased. In short, he was kind, 
magnanimous, charitable, humane, and natu¬ 


rally inclined to virtue. He was the restorer 
and defender of hi^ country, the founder of it* 

S ower, and the honour of his age and nation. 

[is virtues acquired him the surname of Great, 
and he well deserved the epithet. 

* jj On the death of Frederic-William, his 
i ’ ‘ son' Frederic I. notwithstanding tho 

wishes and designs of his father, suc¬ 
ceeded to the electorate. The constitution of 


this prince was weak and sickly, and his edu¬ 
cation had been greatly neglected. Naturally 
ambitious, but not possessing sufficient vigour 
to raise himself above his neighbours, who were 
equally strong and powerful as himself, Frede- 
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fic attempted to supply this defect by the pomp 
of titles, and turned his thoughts to the acquisition 
of the regal dignity. The execution, however, 
of this project, appeared to the electors council 
difficult and chimerical, and he was dissuaded 
trom endeavouring to obtain a dignity which 
would produce only empty honours. But tie 
arguments made use ofhad not the desired effect; 
and, at length, this prince found Jtimscdf sur¬ 
rounded with the externals of royalty. The 
title of king was granted him by the emperor 
Leopold, and the ceremony of the coronation 
was performed in 1701 ; in memory of which 
evept he instituted the order o,f the knights 
of the black eagle. 

His wife, Sophia-Charlotte of "Haupver, a 
woman no less distinguished for her literary 
merit than for tlie characteristic virtues of her 
sex, wrote on this occasion to Leibnitz, *' Do 
“ not imagine that I prefer this pageantry amj 
“ pomp of crowns, which are iere so much 
“ esteemed, to the charms of philosophical re- 
“ tirement.” This princess mtrodueed into 
Prussia the spirit of society, true politeness, 
and a love of the fine arts aifd sciences. She 
founded the academy at Bering to which she 
invited many learned men, and, a’mong others, 
tha celebrated Leibnitz. Endeavouring to dis¬ 
cover the first principles of things,^Jiie einbar* 
rassed that metaphysician by her questions ; on 
which he replied, “ M»dam, it is impossible to 
“ satisfy you: you insist upon knowing the 
" why and the wherefore During bet last ill¬ 
ness, they wished to introduce into her apart¬ 
ment a minister of her own religion ; whose 
'attendance, however, she refused. Being press- 
fngly urged on the subject, site replied, “ Suf- 
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“ fer me ti> die without any controversy.” Tonne 
of her ladies of honour, whom she perceived in. 
tears, she said, " Weep not for me : I am now 
“ going t° satisfy my curiosity respecting the 
" principles of things, which Leibnitz has r.e- 
" ver been able to explain to me, respecting 
“ space, infinity, rntity, non-entity; and I 
" am preparing for the king, my husband, the 
“ exhibition of a funeral pomp, in which he 
” will have an opportunity of displaying all his 
" ostentation and magnificence.'’ 

In effect, she was not mistaken : the king ho¬ 
noured her with splendid obsequies; and the 
ceremony of a funeral pomp compensated for 
the loss of a wife, whose death could not have 
been too much lamented. On account of Fre¬ 
deric’s deformity, the queen used to call him 
her iEsop; If this prince be deserving of 
praise, it is because he preserved his states in 
the cahn-.sun.sliine of peace, while the flmto- 
rits of his neighbours were ravaged by the 
tempest of war. It has, however, been said of 
him, that Jje was great in little matters, and lir- 
tle in great. But in^has the misfortune to hold 
his station, in history, between a father and a 
son, by whose great and transcendent abilities 
his merit is eclipsed. 

That son was Frederic-Williarn, the ^ jj 
* eyond king of Prussia; who ascended the j-jn’ 
throne at the age of twenty-five, when 
the famous war of the iipanish succession was 
drawing to a conclusion, and the peace of 
Utrecht, which included England, France, 
Spain, Holland, and most of the princes of 
Germany, followed soon after. Louis XIV. 
acknowledged him as king of Prussia, and of 
the district of Fteufchatel; and guaranteed to 
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hijn the countries of Guel.dres and Kessel, in or- 
rier to indemnify him for the principality .of 
Orange, which he renounced for himself and 
liis descendants. No'sooner was peace fully 
established than the king was entirely occupied 
by the interior administration of his domini¬ 
ons. The- whole of his time teas employed in 
regulating his finances, the police, the courts 
of justice, and tile army; all ^f which had 
been shamefully and equally neglected during 
the preceding reign. I Enjoying an active mind 
in a vigorous body, he condescended to examine 
with ntinutmiess the most trifling matters. In 
his private fife, he adopted a system exactly the 
reverse of that pursued by hits father; and was 
no less parsimonious and inimical to ostentation 
than the other had been enamoured of luxury 
and expensive show. Heafiolished afl useless ex¬ 
penditures, and that absurd profusion, by means 
of which his father wasted the resdhvcts fur¬ 
nished him by the prosperity of his subjeffts, 
and applied them to vain and idle purposes. 

In his court, which first experienced the sa¬ 
lutary effects of this refatniatiou, he was ex¬ 
tremely strict and austere. *He retained only a 
few' persons, w ho appeared to be essential to his 
dignity, or useful to the stafe’ He reduced 
his private expences to a very moderate sum, 
and was wont to say, that a p^llice ought to 
spare not only the blood but the property 
of his subjects. In«this respect he rnight.be 
considered as a philosopher on the throne; and 
thp frugality and austerity which he.exercised 
wpre worthy of an ancient Roman. Averse to 
pomp and parade, and the splendour of royalty, 
he denied himself the common conveniences of 
life. Thus did the simplicity and frugality of 
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this prince form a striking contrast to the pride 
jUgd profusion of Frederic I. 

'Tired of the humiliatipns which his father 
had frequently suliered from the Swedesand-Rus- 
sians, who marched their troops through hi* 
dominions with impunity, Frcderic-William de¬ 
termined to protect his subjects from the conse¬ 
quences of any future rupture that might happen 
amongst his neighbours. The mind of this mo¬ 
narch, which was able to penetrate and com¬ 
prehend the greatest objects, was excited to the 
formation of those plans, which he afterwards 
carried into execution, by the observations ot 
two English generals; one of whom asserted 
that the king of Prussia could hot maintain a 
force of fifteen thousand men, without the as¬ 
sistance of foreign subsidies, whilst the other 
contended that he was i»bie to support twenty 
thousand. The prince, who was then young, 
terminated 1 'the dispuYe by saying, with some 
warmth, " The khlg, my father, is able to keep 
M up a force of thirty thousand men, if he thinks 
"•proper.” 'But Frederic-\V illiam, by a due ad¬ 
ministration of his finances, contrived to maintain 
fifty thousand troops, during the first year of his 
reign, without thg, help of foreign subsidies. 

Notwithstanding the peace of Utrecht, whirh 
in a great measure allayed the storm that had 
agitated the western parts of Europe, the war 
still continued in the north between Charles XII. 
and the emperor of Russia, Sind the kings of Po¬ 
land and Denmark. The advantageous situation 
of the king of Prussia’s dominions, and the 
number of his troops, occasioned his assistance 
to be desired by all the belligerent powers. The 
monarch also foresaw that the recommence- 
IMfti of hostilities, and the vicraitv of thesreme 
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of action, would sooner or later compel him to 
take a part in the war. Menzikoflj who com¬ 
manded th£ united Muscovite and Saxon armies, 
having attacked Pomerania, the Swedish gene¬ 
rals thought they coul'd not serve their master 
more essentially than by delivering this pro¬ 
vince into the possession of Frederic-William, 
■who w n3 to hold it by sequestration. Ac-^"jj 
cordihgly, a body of Prussian, troops ‘ ’ 

were immediately marched inti^ Pome¬ 
rania; and the allies consented to this agree¬ 
ment, on condition that the king should not suf. 
fer the Swedes to enter Poland on that side. 
In order, however, to remove any scruples on 
the subjeef, Frederic-William paid the allies 
four hundred thousand crowds, and bestoweU a 
lordship and a ring of great v^hie^on Menzi- 
koffj who, in all probability, would have.been 
ready to sell his master, if the kinf of Prussia 
had wished to purchase him. 

But Charles XII. not only wrote t8 the Prus¬ 
sian monarch, that he w ould ^either repay“the 
four-hundred thousand crowns nor subscribe to 
the sequestration, but attacked theaslo of Use- 
dotn, expelled the Prussians, and made live 
hundred of them prisoner^ of war. This pro¬ 
ceeding of the Swedish monarch highly exaspe¬ 
rated Frederic-William, who", Notwithstanding 
his being deeply alfected by the insult, could 
not refrain from saying, “ WhatJ^hall a pnjice,. 
" whom I so mucli esteem, compel me to be- 
" come his euemyd" The Prussian monarch 
immediately declared war against Charles, put 
himself at the head of his army, aud joined the 
Saxons and Danes with twenty thousand troops. 
After- compelling the king of Sweden to aban¬ 
don his territories, and to seek refuge in a fo- 
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reign land, the conquerors divided among them 
the spoils of the conquered. To the king of 
Prussia was allotted that part of Pomerania 
which is situated between the Oder and the 
Pene, a small river that discharges its waters 
into the sea at Penamunde : to Sweden was re¬ 
stored the other provinces of Pomerania, which 
lie between the Pene and the duchy of Meck¬ 
lenburg; and George 1. of England purchased 
of the king of (.Denmark the duchies of Bremen 
and Verden. When, however, the news of the 
premature deatli of Charles XII. was told to 
Frederic-William, he shed tears, and did jus¬ 
tice to the great and noble qualities of that 
prince, whose en,emy he had unwillingly be¬ 
come. l ' 

Never did the king of Prussia display libera¬ 
lity, except r in what concerned his troops. In 
that instance he was prodigal, and expended 
considerable sums in forming a regiment of men 
of gigantic'stature : Unit was the darling object 
of his passion. r *‘This monarch,” says M. De 
Voltaire, " used to walk from his palace clothed 
" in an old Mue coat, with copper buttons, half 
" way down his thigh’s; and when he bought 
" a new one, these buttons were made to serve 
" again. It was ip this dress that his majesty, 
” armed with a huge Serjeant’s cane, marched 
forth every | day to review his regiment of 
A' gkints. Thesn giants were his greatest de- 
” light, and the things for which he went to 
" the heaviest expence. Yhe men who stood 
" in the first rank of this regiment were non* 
“ of them less than seven feet high; and he 
” sent to purchase them from the farther parts 
" of Ettrope to the borders of Asia.” This 
prince seems to have scrupled no methods of ob-‘ 

taining 
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taining men for bis purpose; am) the Prussian 
enlisters took several by force out of the elec¬ 
torate of Hanover. This conduct, so violent, 
and so repugnant to reason, justice, and the lair 
of nations, gave great offence, to (ieorge 11. who 
had succeeded to the throne of i.ri-ut Britain, 
and had nearly occasioned a var between 
Hanover and Prussia. His Britannic majesty 
ordered some Prussian subaltern officers and sol¬ 
diers to be arrested, by way ol reprisal lor 'lie 
Hanoverians that had been forcibly enlisted. 
Both parties published manifestoes, and assem¬ 
bled troops; but, at length, the matter was ac¬ 
commodated,* without pro'ending to extremi¬ 
ties. * _ 

If, however, iiederic-Williain be liable to 
blame, on account of the inordinate .desire he 
evinced, of having a regiment of qjen of gi¬ 
gantic stature, he is on ijie other Ifaiul entitled 
to praise and commendation for having furnished 
Europe, with the example 6t that stflet disci¬ 
pline and watchful superintcudawce, which pro¬ 
vide for all the wants of the soldiery, but at 
the same time suffer none of their transgressions 
and delinquencies to pass unpunished. 

During the reign ot FredVric I. abuses and 
corruptions were visible in the ^department of 
taxes, which were become arbitrary; and every 
order of the state demanded that tliey should be 
regulated and reformed. In ordgi*, therefor*, 
to proportion the contributions payable to the 
government by the owners ot land, the ground 
capable of cultivation was surveyed with great 
exactness, and an equality of taxes established, 
according to the nature and value of the soil. 
But that he might, in some measure, restore to 
bis subjects the money which he received from 
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them, he caused his troops to he distributed 
through the provinces. That the peasantry also 
might riot be incommoded by the residence of 
the army, he stationed it in the towns, anil oc¬ 
casionally assembled it in the country, tor the 
performance of general evolutions, aud likewise 
for the sake of rendering the manoeuvres more, 
familiar and easy to them, by accustoming them to 
act in concert. As too numerous leviesmight have 
enervated th$ agricultural body, and have proved 
injurious to the state, theking issued orders, en- 
juining eacli captain to recruit as much us pos¬ 
sible in the territories of the empire, by which 
means tme-half of the army consisted of fo¬ 
reigners. It must, however, be observed, that 
in Prussia, as in'.Switzerland,c every male is by 
birth a soldier. 

Prussia and Lithuania, which the plague had 
desolated, were re-peopled w ith colonies brought 
by the king at an immense expence from Swit- 
aerland, 1 'Swabia, and the Palatinate; and by 
tSese means, those provinces, which had for 
some time been uninhabited, were restored to 
their'pristine rank and condition. Frederic- 
Williain also visited every part of his domi¬ 
nions once a yearj and in these periodical ex¬ 
cursions failed r not to encourage industry and 
promote wealth. 

This prince favoured commerce, manufac¬ 
tures, and the arts, arid caused by various pri¬ 
vileges aud bounties a great number of strangers 
to settle in his dominions, who might instruct 
his subjects iu those branches of knowledge. 
.During his tetter years he was afflicted with ill 
health, which increased the natural violence 
ahd irritability of his temper; insomuch that he. 
reproached ins physicians in the grossest team 

with 
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with their unskilfulness and impotence, and im¬ 
puted to their ignorance or wickedness the pain 
which their prescriptions failed to relieve. 
These unmerited insults they bore for some 
time with that suhmissicfti which is. paid to des¬ 
potic monarch*: at length, however, the cele¬ 
brated Holliman was consulted, who, failing like 
the rest, to give ease to his majesty, was like 
them treated with injurious language. Con¬ 
scious of his own merit, this physician replied 
that he had tried all the remet li?s which art 
could supply, or nature admit, and that if his 
abilities or integrity were doubted, he was wil¬ 
ling to leave»the kingdom. Unaccustomed to 
such returns', the king was convinced of his 
own indecency ; «and, finding Ills end approach¬ 
ing, he met death with great fortitude and reso¬ 
lution, and expired in the arms of his son and 
successor, in the fifty-second yeap W his age. 
Previously to his death he*hail several conferences 
with the prince-l oyal on the»subjcct o§ govern¬ 
ment, and on these occasions t^tilied great ra- 
gard for his son, whom he had before treated 
with much harshness and asperity. . 

It is .said of Frederic-Wiliiam, by his successor, 
that he left behind him an army of sixty-six 
thousand men, whom his great economy enabled 
pun to maintain; his finances* increased; the 
public treasury filled ; and all his affairs in the 
greatest order and regularity. If k may be ]yo- 
perly said, that it is to the acorn we are indebted 
for the shade of the auk, the whole world must 
allow, that in the labours and wisdom of this 
prince we are to look for the sources of that 
prosperity and success, whith the house of Bran¬ 
denburg has since enjoyed. 

Vol. XXII. N n Chap. 
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O N the demise of Frederic-\Villiam, . _ 
his sou Frederic II. at that time 
twgnty-eight years of age, ascended the 1 
throne of Prussia. Though his father was little 
acquainted with literature or the sciences, and had 
not given them much countenance or support, 
the young prince was eager in the acquisition of 
knowledge, and patronised men of learning and 
merit. And, though the lateking^had bestowed 
little time and attention on the education of his 
son, the prince-royal discovered a strong and 
early propensity to literary pursuits, and also a 
great iondness for music, to which Ins father had 
an extreme, ^version. 

Though the territories of the princes of the 
house of Brandenburg, as well as their power. 
h;yl been gradually and greatly augmented, the 
extent of the (ffmiinions of Frederic II. were 
inadequate to his wishes, and unsuitable to 
the views *of his ambition. llis father, had 
left him a numerous and well-disciplined armyj 
and immense sums in his treasury ; and it 
was soon appar&nt that he was determined to 
use his utmost efforts for enlarging his domi¬ 
nions, without being in the least scrupulous by 
wlfatmeans these acquisitions should beobtained, 
jj This was first manifested in his conduct 
j_' ' towards the bishop of Liege, whom he 

' expelled from certain districts, which the 
former had held for more than a century, and to 
the possession of which the king of Prussia coalrl 
have no well-founded chum. The bishop, 
3 BOi. 
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not yielding readily tit his wishes, Frede¬ 
ric immediately dispatched a body of troop; 
into the contested districts, where they lived 
without contrnul, and exercised all kinds of mi- 
litary tyranny. This produced the desired ef¬ 
fect; and the sufferings of the, inhabitants in 
duceil the bishop to relinquish his claim to tljpse 
territories. 

No sooner was the death of the emperor. 
Churl es VI. the last male heir of the huuSe ol 
Austria, made known to the king of Prussia, 
than he considered this circumstance as favour¬ 
able to his ambition and views of aggrandize¬ 
ment. It simVi appeared that he intended to 
take advantage of the embarrassed state uf ths 
queen of IlunguTy’s allairs, to Revive some 
claims to his family to the duchy of Stlesia, by 
virtue of old treaties, which, however, hurl 
heeSt aimulIeH, nr rendened obsolete. He did 
not at first fully avow his intentions; J,ut de¬ 
clared that he bad thought proper to cause his 
troops to enter Silesia, 111 order Po cover it from 
being invaded or attacked; and the rather be¬ 
cause that duchy served as a barrier^o his do¬ 
minions, whither the flamesPof war, which now- 
threatened Europe, might be extended, and ex¬ 
pose them to evident danger. • , 

- It was in the middle of December^ ^ 
that Frederic marched into Silesia, a^the 
hfead of thirty-thousand men. On rmiunt- 9 
mg his horse, he is reported to have said to the 
marquis de Heauveau, tTie French minister, " I 
T Believe 1 am going to play your game for 

you; if the aces turn up, w-e will divide,’* 
Bitty notwithstanding the friendly and pacific 
views with which the king of Prussia professed 
to enter Silesia, he soon levied heavy contribu- 
JN n 2 lions 
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tions on the inhabitants, under pretence of sub¬ 
sisting his troops, who also occasioned great da¬ 
mage to the country. The Silesians, not possess¬ 
ing a force sufficient to oppose the Prussians 
were compelled to submit. 

In the mean time, Frederic’s ministers at the 
court of Vienna were directed to enter into a 
negotiation with Maria Theresa, and to repre¬ 
sent to that princess, that the king of Prussia 
was ready tt^guaranty all the German dominions 
of the house of Austria; that, with a view ot se¬ 
curing their possessions to that house, he would 
conclude a treaty with Austria, Russia, and the 
maritime powers; that he would-use his utmost 
endeavours to procure the elevation of the queen 
of Hungary’s husband, the grand-duke ot Tus¬ 
cany, to 4he imperial throne ; and that, in or¬ 
der to engine her majesty successfully to oppose 
her enemies, he woulj immediately advanc* to 
her, in ready money, two millions of florins. 
For the performanfce oi^these important services, 
this disinterested monarch only required, as well 
on account of his right, as for a compensation 
for the dangers to which he should expose him¬ 
self in promoting the safety and glory of the 
house of Austria, that .Silesia should be ceded 
to him by treaty. His ministers, however, 
were directed to make known, that though he 
had demanded the entire cession of the whole 
province, (lejmigbt, perhaps, be satisfied with 
some particular districts of ciiiesia, provided the 
queen of Hungary wouW make a reasonable ac¬ 
commodation for their mutual interests and ad¬ 
vantage. 

But Maria Theresa refusing to dismember any 
part of her dominions, and finding that he could 
£ 3 in nothing by negotiation, Frederic continued' 
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to prnsrcute his claim by force nf arms. He.ad¬ 
vanced farther into Nilesia; released the people 
from the rents and services which they had 
been accustomed to pny3o the clergy; plunder¬ 
ed the convents of their stores of provisions; 
and when the heads of those communities com¬ 
plained, he told them he had never read in^he 
scriptures, that magazines were erected hy the 
apostles, whose example their profession obliged 
them to imitate. 

Though the inhabitants nf Silesia were at fu st 
wholly unprepared for opposing and resisting 
this powerful invader, the Austrian troops be¬ 
gan by degfees to assemble, and to withstand 
the progress of the Prussian arms. The king 
•ent a detachment from the main'arpjy, which 
was now considerably increased, to obtain pos¬ 
session of Iabluiika, a tqwn that ITau a castle 
built on a rock, and was situated on the fron¬ 
tiers of Hungary, oil width sMe it was feckoned 
the key of Silesia. The garriscwi inadew vigor¬ 
ous and resolute defence ; but were at length 
obliged to capitulate. The Prussians also, at 
the same time, besieged dslogau, a large and- 
well fortified city on the cTinfines of Poland. 

. But being under the necessity of converting the 
siege into a blockade, the king commanded a 
sudden and unexpected attack to be made upon 
the place. This was aecordinglyrf;5ecuted,and 
.produced the desired effect; and the Prussians 
•bout an hour after midnight became masters of 
city. So great.was the consternation of the 
jLustrians on this occasion, that an incident is re- 
ySted which seems aeartely worthy of belief. 
Sour Prussian grAiM^iers having climbed the 
Ip pmparts, which a^jirounded the town, missed. 
Jtthair company. an d Ttt et an Austrian captain and 
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fifty-two men, whom they commanded to lay 
down their arms, and to surrender themselves 
(Prisoners of war. In the terror of darkness and 
eon fusion, the fears of the Austrians multiplied 
their .enemies, and the Prussians were unex¬ 
pectedly obeyed. 

Tfee campaign of 17 44 was, however, ex¬ 
tremely mortifying to Frederic, who returned 
to Berlin; but he did not long remain inactive 
in his capital : f lie marched an army of seventy 
thousand men into Silesia, which was also about 
to be entered by prince Charles of Lorraine, and 
the duke of Saxe-Weisscnfels, atrthe head of 
eighty thousand. The Austrian “general in¬ 
terfiled to penetrate into Silesia through the nar¬ 
row passes of tfte mountains; and the king of 
Prussia designed tosulfer them to inarch through 
those defilA' ^without' disturbance, and then at¬ 
tack them suddenly and unexpectedly. Ac¬ 
cordingly! the Austrian troops had no ^ jj 
sooner arrived in*the pliins near Iluhen 
Friedberg, than they were engaged by ‘ 
the whole Prussian arrov in order of battle. The 
contest was extremely dreadful and sanguinary. 
JVever did the fire of the Prussian infantry cease 
for a moment, till nine o’clock in the moroijBg, 
tvheuthe action'll ad continued near seven hoursj 
and when the whole combined army of Aus¬ 
trians and Saiops were entirely defeated, and 
obliged to retreat through the passes of the 
mountains from which they had issued. Prince 
Charles and the duke of ^axe-Wcissenfel^ 
c undue ted their retreat in* an able and skii- i 
ful manner; but the victory obtained by th«S 
Prussian monarch was gre^t" and indisputable-' 
Frederic’s bafctaviour on tjitiilay of this um-b 
Hiorable engagement was entitled; ta the highe«-<| 
. . comment 
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eommendafioW^ The situation of his affairs^ re¬ 
lative to his forces, as well as to thos#*of 
the enemy, seined to demand a decislWactiion. 
In order, there^re, to Bring matters to this issue, 
he had pretend**! to be afraid of the superiority 
of the combinelffanny, and had caused a report 
to be circulated that he should wait for thPm in 
another place# In conformity to these affected 
appearances, JjlMiad evacuated tlye mountains of 
Lpper .Silesia i||d the country of Glatz, and re¬ 
mained closely "covered in his camp. Prince 
Charles was deceived bv these measures, and de¬ 
scended intiS the plain, and the event proved the 
wjsdom of the plan. In this battle, Frederic 
displayed the greatest bravery'aud military sit ill; 
and, having driven his enemies otit qf Silesia, he 
entered the kingdom of Bohemia. 

But though the Austrians and ^Saxons had 
been completely defeated, they were still in 
considerable force, anjj made a forcdll march in 
order to surprize and attack, the king of Prussia 
in his ramp near the village of Sohr. • JYede- 
ric, having received some intimation of the 
design of prince Chari*, intended to change 
the position of his camp : "but in the morning 
of the day, on which the army was-to Imre de¬ 
camped, the troops of the ene&y were seen ad¬ 
vancing in several columns. The right wing of 
the Prussians was first engaged find succeeded 
in driving tire left of the Austrians from an emi¬ 
nence which. they cfccupied. The front of the 
two armies insensibly engaged; andythough the 
Austrians wfcre advantageously -posted, and 
fought with suyat bravery and resolution, they 
Were finally fibbed ; and the victory was conr- 
plste. on thejpjp.uf the Prussian^* The Aus¬ 
trians w;ete o||.ti to retreat two lc ami eg from 
* • - th“ 
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the field of battle ; five thousand tliem were 
tilled and wounded; and two tho^jpnd made pri 
•oners; and the Prussians'took many standards 
and twenty pieces of ca'hnou. ^Having regu- 
late3 the winter quarters of histmpps, Frederir 
returned to Berlin, and left the (^3>ma>td of the 
army to field-niareschal prince LWtfcold. 

Being informed that the eq*iy did ‘not 
intend to cantoip their troops dui-^fc 1 the winter, 
the king returned into SilesiaJpind, entering 
Saxony, attacked and defeated a'hody of forces 
near the village of Hennersdortf. 1 The Austrian 
army, without coming to a gjnerSI engage¬ 
ment, retreated before the PruJsianS into Bt>- 
hen/lti. in the,niean time, another detach¬ 
ment of Prussiaif forces, under the command of 
the prince of Anhalt Dessau, made themselves 
masters of thSvity of Loipsir and, attacking 
the combined Austrian and Sa*on army near 
Kesseldorilp obtained ‘a decisive and complete 
victory. The kintpof Prussia hinself, with the 
troops ^ith which lie had drived the Austrians 
into Bohemia,-arrived in the neighbourhood »f 
Kesselckirif, two days 'after this engagement. 
He imij»ediatcly proceeded to the city of Dres¬ 
den, whMjt> he summoned to surrender. Before 
the arrival of VrWeric, the king of Poland, 
•lector of Saxony, had withdrawn from his ca- 
jy pital, aifd retired to Prague. Dresden 
surrendered by capitulation ; «nd a treaty 
' «f pence was conrlflded between the 
kings of Prujpia and Poland, in whifh the court 
©f Vienna vi as comprehended. Afrfcr the peace 
of Dresden,> the Prussian trtm^rf evacuated 
Saxony, and .Frederic return- Udiediatfclvto 
Berlin, wherj|he was r&ceivadl^^pit subject* 
with k>nd vxlamatiuns. 


After 
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After the kind’s return to his capital, he found 
himself at leisure to attend to civil regulations 
in his dominions, and to the promotion of com¬ 
merce, literature, sciences, and the arts. He 
also endeavoured to mtroduce a great reform 
into the courts of justice, and in the forms and 
expence of legal proceedings. For this pur¬ 
pose, he wrote and published “■ The Fredefician 
Code ; or, a Body of Law for the dominions of 
the king of Prussia, founded on Reason and the 
constitutions of .the country/’ Soon after hi* 
accession to the throne, Frederic had printed 
his ,r Anti-Machiavel,” in refutation of the doc¬ 
trines of Ivftchiavel; though our readers must 
have seen, "that the principles of the king of 
Prussia were ndt always at vawance with those 
A D Having.been atteo- 

' tiv^B the history of his owg family, and- 
his^m n country, he was induced, from 
a. desire of obtaij&tg accurate information on the 
subject, to cornJBfe hi^" Memoirs oMie house 
of Brandenburg,” which weft dedicated to the 
prince-royal of Prussia. In this dedication, 
Frederic says, “ I have treated the%ubject with; 
“ freedom and impartiality ^ so as to exhibit the- 
“ princes of your house in real colours. The 
" same pen, which has drawp^the civil and mi- 
“ litar.y virtues of the great elector, has glanced 
“ at the f’Ales of the first king of Prussia, and 
" those pafcons, which, in thworder of P*ovi- 
“ dence, contributed afterwards to raise this 
house to its predhnt pitch of grandeur. I 
"■ have divested myself of all manner of pre- 
,K judice, and considered princes, kings, rela- 
twins, only aa ordmary men. Far from being 
“ biassed by the weight of power, or from ido- 
** lizing my anetttors, I have freely condemned 

“ their 
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" their vices, because vice should find no pa- 
“ tronage on the throne. I have praised virtue 
“ wherever I hat e found It, but at the same 
' time have guarded against that enthusiasm 
“ which it naturally inspires; to the end that 
" nothing but truth, in her plain and native 
" dress, should reign throughout this history." 
Thes€ memoirs contain much curious and va¬ 
luable information, and are written with per¬ 
spicuity, spirit, and vivacity; but misrepresen¬ 
tations occasionally occur, and there are soma 
very exceptionable pissages. 

It was about this time also that the king of 
Prussia wrote his ” Poem on the Aft of War," 
in six books, which is bis largest poetical pro¬ 
duction. This work contains iftany sound and 
important principles of the niilitacgtart, and is 
adorned with the graces of pueflB But it 
seems a circdtnstauce ijpmewhat curious and 
singular, that in a poem orfttbis subject, in 
which he^has celetirat^d iS^Rnaiiy ancient 
and’'modern genl?rals, and in which he has 
repeatedly bestowed very high encomiums on 
prince Eugene, and even mentioned the 
battle of Blenheim, lit 1 should, with the most 
extreme caution, have avoided making the least 
mention of oar ijlustrious countryman, John 
duke of Marlborough. “ It is notjo be sup; 
“ posed,” sarcastically observes th» Monthly 
Review, " that, this silence, withjpespcct to 

Marlborough, proceeded from invidious mo- 
“ lives; we rather think tlfcit his Prussian ma- 
" jesty considered him as a general who under- 
M stood on/y part of his profession, having never 
" riven anv proof of his skill in conducting a 
" retreat.” 

The numerous army which the king of Prus¬ 
sia- 
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*ia maintained, the indefatigable diligence with 
"which he exercised his troops, his enterprizing 
spirit, any) the manner in which he had wrested 
Silesia from the house of Austria, naturally ex¬ 
cited the jealousy an3 apprehension of the 
neighbouring states. Even the most potent 
princes thought it necessary to guard againftf his 
designs; whilst those of interior power could 
not consider themselves as safe near such a nto- 
j-j narch. Accordingly the cnurts of Rus- 
sia and Vienna concluded a treaty of de¬ 
fensive alliance, to which the elector of 
Saxony was invited to accede. In this treaty 
were several private articles, which were parti¬ 
cularly intended against the king of Prussia, 
W’ho had afso formed an-alliance sjith the king 
of England, To the convention concluded at 
Petersburgh the Preach court acceded- 

Frederic, who was notjunarquninted with the 
confederacy which had lieeH former^ against 
him, in case of his giving rise to a new war, de ¬ 
manded of the empress-queen the intention of 
those annameflts and warlike preparations, 
which were making in her dominions,* and whe¬ 
ther they did not concern ffini. But receiving 
what he considered an equivocal answer to this 
demand, he determined immediately to com 
•nence hostilities; and thereby involved himself 
in a long and most hazardous war, yi the course 
of which he acquired a high degrwe of militaFv 
feme, but whirh occasioned a great effusion of 
humaohlood, and was jftoductive of much cala¬ 
mity u> the Prussian dominions, as well as to 
the neighbouring countries. 

After various turns of fortune, the situation 
jof Frederic became so extremely critical, and 
■ enemies so numerous and formidable, that 

i h. 
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he resolved at all events to hazard an engage* 
meut with the main army of the Austrians; 
though they were'so much superior in number, 
and so strongly encamped, that an attempt of 
this nature seemed highly dangerous and im¬ 
prudent. He informed his troops that he was 
about to lead them to a most arduous and des¬ 
perate undertaking; that his affairs required it, 
and that he was determined to conquer, or dia 
iu the engagement. They replied, with ardour 
and enthusiasm, that they would conquer or- 
die with him. The 1 Prussians commenced the 
battle with the most desperate animosity; hut 
were repulsed \Vith great loss. A& length, after 
mgny unsuccessful attempts, they-succeeded in 
throwing the Austrians into disorder, and the 
defeat of the enemy was facilitated by marcs- 
chal Daunyeoeiving.so dangerous a wound in the. 
thigh, that Re was obliged to be carried off the 
held of battle. This engagement, which was 
denominated the battle of Torgau, was long and 
ably fcontested. c The king, as usual, exposed 
his person in the most dangerous parts of the 
action, and 1 was slightly wounded upon the breast 
by a musket-ball. '•> 

Though the king of Prussia, during the lqng 
and sanguinary^ war in which he was engaged, 
had exhibited 'the greatest courage and military- 
skill,-obtained the mast splendid victories, and- 
made exertions sorextraordinary that they sw.ui- 
ed almost miraculous, he became sensible that 
the longer hostilities cdhtinued the more his 
difficulties increased. His army was not com¬ 
posed of the same.troops as those with which 
he commenced hostilities: he had lost vast 
numbers of -his men, not only in action but by 
diseases, by the rigour of the seasons, and by 

perpetual 
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perpetual hardships and fatigues. He was, 
^ j-j therefore, induced, during the course of 
jy'yj ' the present year, to acfrchiefly on the de¬ 
fensive. The Austrians took Schweid- 
nitz by a coup de maiif. Colberg also .fell into 
the hands of the Russians; and the garrison, 
who had defended the town with great bravery, 
were made prisoners of war. * 

But an event took place which was highly 
favourable to the affairs of the kiijg of Prussia. 
This was the death of the empress of Russia, 
who was succeeded by her nephew, Peter III. 
This prince professed the highest admiration for 
thegreut qualities of Frederic" and expressed 
the strongest "desire that a general peace mit*ht 
immediately taks place. Accbj-dingly a sus¬ 
pension of hostilities was conclude!! between the 
emperor of Russia atijd the king of Prussia; and 
the new czar agreed to p>iii his trdops to those 
ot Frederic, in order to act against those powers 
who were enemies to the "Prussian Monarch. 
But before these forces’could be of any service 
to the king tif Prussia, Peter III. was de- 
posed, and Catharine II. his successor, declared 
that though she was resrfved to observe in¬ 
violably the peace which dad been concluded 
during the preceding reign, she had thought 
proper to withdraw her troopS from Silesia, 
Prussia, and Pomerania. Before, however, the 
Russians quitted his army, Frederic Attacked and 
defeated the Austrians, and gained ^very im¬ 
portant victory, Printe Heury also, the king's 
brother, who had for a long time acted on tan 
defensive, at length .mantEuvred with so much 
,skill that the Austrian commander suffered h un- 
self to be drawn into a situation, where he was 
-attacked bv the Prussian general, near Frey- 
Vqi» XXII. 0 o berg, 
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berg, and totally defeated. In this action' tht 
Prussians took five thousand prisoners, and thir¬ 
ty pi eces of raiinhn. 

This victory tended to facilitate a J) 
peace, which was concluded between the 
empress-queen and the king of Prussia, 
at the castle of Hubertsburg, near Dresden. 
The king of Poland also signed atrealy ofpax.ifl- 
cation vs itti the Prussian monarch ; and that, 
unfortunate /prince was again restored to his 
•electoral dominions. Tut he received no indem¬ 
nification for the usurpation of his territories, 
or for the numerous dreprcdalions, and acts of 
violence, injustice, and cruelty, Which had been 
committed upon his subjects. The empress- 
queen arid the king of PruSia renounced all 
claims 01 ; each other’s dominions or terri¬ 
tories. u 

Thus terminated vvdiat has been called the 
seven year’s war, between the Prussian monarch, 
apd the^reat and’powerful princes, with whom 
he had engaged 111 hostilities. It was one of 
the most sanguinary contests,%y which the 
world haS been desolated; and in which the 
exertions and opposition of Frederic against 
such a confederacy of potentates, and such nu¬ 
merous armies was a just subject of universal 
astogishment and applause. But the military 
fame he thereby acquired was a trifling com¬ 
pensation to his subjects, for the evils and cala¬ 
mities they had sutfered, and for the great 
effusion of human hlooti, which had been pro¬ 
duced by his ambition, and by that jealousy 
which his numerous standing army, and his con¬ 
duct towards his neighbours, had naturally and 
universally inspired. Peace being now com¬ 
pletely established, Frederic returned to. hit 

: capital. 
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capital, from which he had been absent mure 
than six years. 

The king of Prussia, for some time subsequent 
to this period, cultivated tile arts of peace, 
without neglecting at the same time those of 
war. He concurred in exerting his in- 
terrst to promote the election of count 
Stanislaus Poniatovrski to the throife of 
PoiantI, in the room of Augustus III. who died 
soon after his restoration to his electoral donti- 
j-j nions. Frederic received a visit from th» 
emperor of Germany, at Neiss at Silesia ; 
wherethey treated each^other in a cordial 
gDd frfeudly tfnatuier, spent two nights and a 
day together, and had more than one "private 
interview. They parted with.'th^ strongest pro¬ 
fessions of mutual regard, esteem, iudgunfidence. 
They dined together "in company wilh some ge¬ 
neral officers, among w^om was Iihudnlm, wins 
lead greatly distinguished himself against the 
king of-Prussia in the lat? war, ant who was 
going to place, himself at the tower end of lit* 
table ; but Frederic cried out, " I must beg, 
" general Laodohn, that you willado me the 
" favour to come and sit»bv me. I am much 
“ better pleased to have yoi on my, side, than 
" opposite to me.” The king' of Prus ia, the 
year following, paid a visit to the emperor, in 
Ins turn, at Neustadt in Moravia. * 

On the twenty-ninth of ScpltunTier, a ^ 
body of Prussian troops made a sudften j-- 0 ’ 
irruption into the territories of Dantzick, 
where they surprized several of the our-posts, 
seized the cannon, and made the men prisoners. 
Being afterwards reinforced to the number of 
five thousand, they encamped about four mile*, 
from the city, where they contiuued for some 
O o 2 waeks. 
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weeks, but observed the greatest discipline and 
regularity. The pretence for this invasion,was, 
that the magistrates had forbidden the Prussian 
officers to levy men within their free city ; and 
that the post-master had refused to pass without 
examination some casksbf silver, which came for 
the Prussian resident. It was remarked that 
the complaint founded' on the last of these 
clauses was the more groundless, as the post- 
office did not - ",.belong to the magistrates, but to 
the king of Poland. The inhabitants of Dant- 
zick, having secured their gates, applied to all 
tfle foreign ministers, and solicited the protec¬ 
tion or ^ intercession of their respective courts. 
Buf no effectual interposition beihg made in 
their behalf,'the city Was obliged to pay seventy- 
five thousand ducats, subscribe to certain condi¬ 
tions, and ^nake a submission to his Prussian 
majesty. ' , 

Frederic now appeared so much determined 
to jncreasb the popularity' of his dominions that 
he adopted very Extraordinary methods for that 
a jj purpose. " His troops entered into Great 
Poland, and carried off from that pro¬ 
vince, and thd neighbourhood, upwards 
of twelve thousand families. He also published 
ati edict, cQmupmding every person,'under the 
severt&t pefetties, to take in payment for forage, 
provisions, be^ftv and horses, the money offered 
by his tloop? and commissaries. This money 
was eithe/alvcr, bearing the impression of Po- 
iand, aod worth exactly ofle-third of its nominal 
value; or. ducats, struck in imitation of those of 
the Dutch, but seventeen per cent, inferior to 
the real ducats of Holland. With this base and 
adulterated coin, he bought up corn and forage 
sufficient for supplying his army two years, and 

stocked 
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.'locked magazines in the country, to which the 
inhabitants were obliged toga and re-purchasp, 
at an udvanced price, and with good money, 
what they had before .s»ld. Bv this honest and 
masterly mamruvre, it is said that th,e king ut' 
Prussia gained atleast seven millions of dollars 1 

Besides these flagrant and unjustifiable actions, 
of which Frederic was at this time guilty, he 
had also a great share, aud is said to have been 
the prime mover, in the partition of Poland. 
Seldom has there appeared in the history of 
mankind a greater act of injustice, oppression, 
and tyranny. With respect Vo the king of 
Prussia, the ipartitiou was a measure pdrfc ctly 
suitable to the fc^rouritc object o^ hi.< ainbitilin, 
the aggrandizement of his dominitfns^ and whert 
this w as the point iihview, justice and injustice 
w ere with him matters of little or m9 considera¬ 
tion. It has been asserted by count Ilertzberg, 
that of these claims, that of'the kjng»f Prussia 
was best founded. Of three* such claims,'it 
may be difficult to determine u'hich was 
the most iniquitous. Certain, U is, that 
none of the claims had tin; least foundation in 
justice, truth, or reason. Tliey originated in 
unprincipled ambition, and w ere enforced in a 
manner that ought never to be spoken of but iu 
terms of indignation, while the least seiffce of 
virtue or vice shall remain among Ijbankind.. 

In the letters patent which Fxedwic ^ ^ 
had published, relative to the districts he ^*^2 
had seized in Poland, the citiai of Dant- 
zick and Thorn were particularly excepted from, 
his claims. But the territories of the former 
were soon after seized, under pretence of their 
having formerly constituted a part of Polish 
Prussia. Upon the same pretext, he occupied 
Oo » the 
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the little island of Holm, two peninsulas that 
Tun into the harbosr, the suburbs called Scheid- 
litz and Scharpau,,and the district of Nekring. 
By these and other seizuFes, he effectually com¬ 
manded the city, and became master of all the 
heights around it, and of its gates, works, and 
twrbdhr. Being possessed also of the sea-coast, 
hfe erected a custom-house, and imposed insup¬ 
portable dutie^.on all goods, whether exports or 
imports. The masters and owners of vessels 
having refused to pdy this arbitrary tribute, 
thirty-five of their ships werg stopped at once. 
The foreign ministers and consuls^applied for 
redress,' but in vain. All business and com¬ 
merce were at a.stand, till the "merchants com¬ 
plied with the demands made upon them, which 
however unjust, they had nu power to oppose. 
The English, fcho had always enjoyed great pri- 
vilegeq at Dantzick, had these privileges repeat¬ 
edly confirmed to thfcm l^y treaty, experienced 
on this occasion ^reat violence and injustice 
from the king of Prussia. His'conduct with 
respect to that city was afterwards highly unjust 
and tyrannical. c 

Thorn also was Treated by Frederic in a 
manner similarto fhatof.Dantzick. He imposed 
a variety of new and arbitrary regulations on 
the'inhabitants of the usurped provinces; and 
the ^ewg were obliged, by the severe treatment 
they expefTCnced, to quit the districts that had 
been seized by the Prussians and the Austrians, 
and' to retire into the provinces possessed by the 
Russians. To the Jesuits, in other parts of his 
flAminions, the king was at this period more 
favourable ; and though the p6pe had abolished 
the order, he alfbtded them an asylum ib the 
Prussian territories. 
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^ jj The death of Maximilian Joseph, elec- 
tor of Bavaria, gave rise to a new contest 
between the Prussian ,monarch and the 
court of Vienna. In Him was extinguished the 
Ludovician line of Bavaria, which bad posses¬ 
sed that duchy for nearly five hundred years. 
■Ha was succeeded, both in that dignity and in 
his dominions at large, by his general heir, 
Charles Theodore, the elector galatine of the 
Rhine, This prince W'as in the forty-fourth 
year of his age,, and havirfg no issue, the large 
possessions of the, double electorate, with the 
dignity appertaining, were in fhe expectation of 
the duke of Deuxponts, who was the nearest re¬ 
lation on the made side. 

Scarcely had Charles Theodore arrived in his 
new capital of Munich.before the Austrian 
troops, who had evidently been s&fioned on the 
frontiers for that purpose, and had only waited for 
an account of the late electftr’s deathf pourwl on 
all sides into Lower Bavaria? Another strong 
body also advanced on the side of Egru to the 
Upper Palatinate, where the regency pleaded 
in vain the laws of the^mpire, and the rights 
of sovereignty, against thd entrance of foreign 
troops. The claim of the eipjpress queen to a 
great part of the electorate of Bavaria was 
founded on obsolete titles of more than three 
hundred years standing, and.vi^iich appear to 
have been very ill-grounded* 19St, however 
defective the AustriaJt claim might be in reason 
or justice, it was suppqrted by an army of sixty 
thousand men.' The new electof, therefore, 
incapable of opposing so great a force, and un* 
■w illing to engage in a war on the decline of life. 
Concluded^ treaty with the court of Vienna, 
by which. In order to keep part of his posses¬ 
sions 
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sions in Bavaria. he gave up more than half of 
them. This arrangement naturally gave great 
umbrage to the duke of Deuxponts, who for¬ 
mally protested against ,the convention, and 
called upon the several princes and states that 
compose the diet of the empire, both in their 
original character, and as guarantees of the 
treaty of Westphalia, to interfere in the preser¬ 
vation of his just rights. 

The king Of (-Prussia thought proper to enter 
into the contest; andtfs he had now no common 
interest to tolerate acts of injustice in favour of 
the house of Austria, he undertook the support 
of the duke of Deuxponts, and the, defence of 
the rights,of the Germanic body fl Various pub¬ 
lic acts and memorials were published on this 
occasion, byfhc empress-qitlen and the king of 
Erussia; ami several efforts were made to effect 
an amicable accommodation. But the court of 
Vienna behaved with great haughtiness, and 
these efforts were ynsucccvsful. 

The emperor commanded the Austrian army 
in person; and when Frederic quitted Berlin, 
ilc sent the follow ing rytte to one of liis princi¬ 
pal ministers: " Yuu will find money enough 
'* in the treasury for the public supplies. I trust 
" in God that 1 shall soon return, as I am only 
*' going on a short excursion, to teach a young 
“ gentleman his military exercise." The cam- 

f iaignj humwer/ was extended to a greater 
ength than the king exported ; for though the 
emperor had not.had rtuch experience in the art 
of war, he was assisted by general Laudohn, and' 
other able ol&ceral 'Both armies were very nu- 
metoos ■u^fcnnidable. 

The Pfossiau monarch passed through Silesia, 
and haviug penetrated the inuunUios of Bohe¬ 
mia, 
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mia, seized the city, castle, and magazines of 
Nachod, where he fixed his head-quarters, and 
waited the arrival of his he«vy artillery and 
stores. The emperor, in themepn time,had taken 
an advantageous post St Koningsgratz, where 
his forces were very strongly encamped. These 
great armies made several movements; but no 
action of consequence took place. A treaty of 
^ j-j peace was at length concluded at Teschen, 
177y ky which the court of Vieyna renounced 
all its pretensions to Bavaria, excepting 
only the district of BurgfAusen, for which it 
.■agreed to pay six (nillions of florins to the elec¬ 
tor of Saxony. The late coifirention ajso was 
thtally annulled, and satisfaction was^to Denude 
to the duke of Dffuxponts. 

The Prussian minister at the liigue ^ j-j 
• presented a memorial to thp States-gene- ^ ' 
ral, in which it evas requested. In the ' 
name of his Prussian majesty, that they would, 
take such measures’as jnight cflectuilly puf an 
end to the persecutions that \fere then carried 
on against the^tadtholder, and that they would 
maintain him in the enjoyment of those prero¬ 
gatives, which, it was saii£ were the rightful at 
tributes of his person and faihiiy 

The emperor formed a scheijw to pre- ^ ^ 
vail on the elector palatine, by'the offer 
of a crown, to agree to an exchangg of the 
duchy of Bavaria for the Austria^ Netherlands . 
which were to be constituted a kidgflom under 
the revived denominStion. of Austrasia. But 
this project, to which the elector palatine seemed 
incliiied to agree, was strongly opposed by the 
king of Prussia, who entirely prevented it, by 
proposing what is called the Germanic union, 
by which many of the electors, and most consi¬ 
derable 
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derable princes of the empiir, agreed tiMttlitr, 
in order to preserve inviolate, the present sys¬ 
tem and constitution of Germanv. 

Frederic had now attained to the age ^ 
of seventy-four years, ind was,in full ' 
possession^! those uncommon powers of 
understanding, by which he had been always 
distinguished. Ilis body, however, was not' 
equally vigorous with his mind. In general he 
had enjoyed good health, though he had several 
times been afflffcted with the gout; but the dis¬ 
orders of his body ntJw began, to increase, and 
he was extremedv dropsical, without being sen¬ 
sible that he wa.-e- afflicted with tlgit disorder. 
But he Continued to apply himself to the public 
business rwhlh ^lis usual care #and assiduity. 
Count Hertzbei^g informs us, that “ he eniploy- 
" ed the same indefatigable attention to the iii- 
t^ternal gov-fewiment of his kingdom, and to the 
" management of his affairs, during the last 
"seven mouths of his life, as he had done for- 
" ml-rly, and with the lime success, notwith- 
" standing the painful malady, with which he 
“ was all thr.t time afflicted.”—" Notwithstand- 
" ing his desperate situation, he did not remit for 
" a moment his practice of reading all the dis- 
" patches of his fpreigu ministers,, or of dictating, 
" every morning 1 , 0 from fonr till seven, the aasrf 
" sweii that were to he sent immediately l« 
" thqge dispatPhps, and maintaining a regular 
" correspond'eftce with the minister*, of his ca- 
", binet, and those for foreign affairs, on all great 
" political concerns. His usual epurse ol life 
" was invajiablv continued till the fifteenth of 
" August, on which day'he dictated and signed 
" bis dispatches, in a manner that would nave 
*' done honour to a minister the most conversant 

" iir 
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in •the routine uf business. It was not till the 
" sixteenth of August that he ceased to dis— 
“ charge the great function* of a king, and of a 
" minister of state, on whichjiiuy he was depriv- 
■“ ed nearly of sense ; *and on the rnorning flffjgft e 
“seventeenth he exhaled his mighty soul *(ffiy 
“ presence, and in that of the respectable physi- 
“ cian, Dr Selle,without any convulsive motion.'* 

Thus died, in the sevdtity-fifth year of his 
age, and the forty-seventh of reign, Frederic 
li. deservedly surnamed the Great. Fie was ill 
his person btjlow xlie middle stature ; but his 
limbs w ere well formed, ^id he possessed a 
healthful and vigorous constitution. Jlis intel¬ 
lectual powers w ere very great; ^nd wlym we 
consider his situation, and the" Lttle c^Fe that had 
been taken of hiieducation, we^must acknow¬ 
ledge that his liUn-ary acquisitions w'ere consi¬ 
derable. He had mu^h generfl knowledg^lf 
the sciences, and was well conversant' with 
French writers on pijjite Ifterature.* HeisTiow- 
«ver, said to have been vA-y imperfectly ac¬ 
quainted with the Latin language; and he de¬ 
rived his knowledge of the great%uthora of an¬ 
tiquity, both Greek andNloman, chiefly through 
“the medium of French translations. His cha¬ 
racter and conduct w ere ext^pmel v various, and 
*«t different times appeared i*n different points 
Of view. Iiis predominant passion was the love 
^ef glory, which led him toacommit those' ac¬ 
tions that would extend his fame^afld excite the 
attention of mankiiiti, rather than those which 
were dictated by virtue and humanity. He wished 
to‘unite in bis own person the imputation of 1 
great king, a w ise legislator, an illustrious here, 
• aa accomplished general, a tine poet, and an tsn> 
‘-lightened philosopher. But, though h* loved 

. . fulfil 
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lame more than virtue, and was more solicitous 
to extend his reputation, and to enlarge his do¬ 
minions and his po^'er, than to regulate his con¬ 
duct by the principles of justice and humanity, 
hejvas desirous ,ot the ipraise of virtue, even 
his actions were distinctly adverse to its 
clearest dictates. 

, Active, enterprising, indefatigable, and in¬ 
trepid, he continually alarmed his neighbours; 
and their apprehensions were increased by his 
appearing scar£tely to scruple any means, which 
jnight effect his purpose. Oh the conduct of 
his affairs, he exhibited the most unremitting vi- 

i ilance, the^aost unwearied industry, and the 
eenest Sagacity in seizing those decisive m<£ 
mania which segiqed favourable for promoting 
his views and d&fgns. He always displayed the 
highest degree of courage, astonishing presence 
remind, and 6 *the greatest magnanimity, at pe- 
rldtb&nd in situations of uncommon difficulty 
.nndudnngtrei There were no difficulties, no hi - 
iigtsd, no dangers/^suffidittit to deter him from 
the pxotecntion of those sc hemes,®to which he 
,i$d» prompted by ambition and the love of fame. 
Be was, perhaps, the most laborious and indefa¬ 
tigable prince that ewer existed, with respect to 
the attention he paid to the aciny, the govern¬ 
ment, and the general concerns of his kingdom. 
j£vpry department of administration was under 
.his ovsn immehiete inspection ; and the most 
jBMnutgpartictti&rs ofnaAonal domestic policy did 
Aot. escape bis ohservaffon.® And thovrnh many 


/bulls and blemishes Appear in his character, 
fMMhftpaJBo ofher prince in the world devoted so 
■UNrh of his time and attention, as predenedid 
dtbg the last twenty years of his life, in prp- 
niedfef the kappine* of his «lyiwfe, and the 
1 general 
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general prosperity of hisdominioi»,so fer as was 
consistent with bis mode of government, and with 
the maintenahc^of his own power aud aethoritv. 

In judging of the charade# of Frederic, we 
ought to consider that he was bora heir to a des¬ 
potic monarchy, and trained op from his infancy 
in military and arbitrary ideas. It 8eemg,.how- 
ever, highly probable, that with his taste for li¬ 
terature,, and his distinguished talents, he would 
have bcewgjbetter man, and a hptter kirtg, had 
■he not eatwf irabibed' the jpernieioBS scepticism 
of Voltaire. In the fprmer part of his life, be 
wrote against the principles oT Mac^avel, and, 
,M**rtheless> adopted much raeqjg|avdlian pov 
mbsa-and hlb conduct not unfi^vrei^b appeared 
bfolwroore chaActerized ana snbtihjr!, 

ignity of mind. 


than by generositjt and tr 
His treatment of baron Trfndc, atyf of the inkfe, 
bitants of Saxony, with other tfotapces which 
might bfementioned, afford wmple proofTtfiat ht 
could occasionally b^guiky^df gifat sndjja,- 
grant acts of cruelty. , : 

If we conaffler him as a generaljwe totSfflhjtif 
that his Merits wore of die very ffiritesi'ti $qm,. 
The rapidity of his matches, his skitfimtho ifA 
of encampment, the dententy of his marmrav'tw^. 
the fertility of his eipedieajs, bis extensiVh 
knowledge of military science, sand the prompti¬ 
tude with which he availed him|ptf, even in the 
heat of action, of every circs;;-;Si%|ce ibat^cohtf 
contribute to his advantage, all conspired 
render him emiaenfly dtstingriisbed. la sotop 
instances, be was chargeable with rashness 
it was when he had gomegreat M in 
object in view for the promotion of bis 
designs* add in such cams; be sacr“ 
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honour on his character. It seems probable that, 
had not France and Russia combined against him, 
he would have totally crushed the house of Aus¬ 
tria, and overturntd the whole Germanic system. 

Though naturally and generally parsimonious; 
he sometimes displayed magnificence and libe¬ 
rality. To his domestics he was also kind, if 
they properly discharged the duties of their sta¬ 
tions; and he raaififested great attachment to 
some of his generals, an,d ethers, whom he con¬ 
sidered as deserving J»is friendship and esteem. 
Fond of music in his youth, the love ofitaccompa- 
nied him through dife; and, except when thecir- 
comstaqpeshf war", (Hr other affairs of importance, 
retnjered it impracticable, he attended his con¬ 
certs with alinggt as much uniformity and exact¬ 
ness, as his military reviews-. Even in the camp, 
he had the shiest of his performers ; and, during 
"tffs most active-sad busy^campaigns, he devoted 
some portion of his time to music and the pur- 
snits of ligature. Notwithstanding the many 

faults and blemishes in his character, he was 


undoubted!V a great king, and possessed of very 

S akgtdid talents ; and certainly one of the most 
istinguished and extraordinary princes, of 
whom the records,of history have preserved any 
memorial. , 

^ j-j Frederifc William LL nephew of the 
' '5ate monarch, ascended the throne at the 
o age of flirty-two. This prince, who had 


been too USudh depressed by the severity of his 
uncle, no sooner obtained4he sovereignty than, 
he thought only of enjoying, with transport, all 
fie pleasures which had r ^-a forbidden him. 
It was believtad that his reign would be as gkr- 
nsu* as that of Frederic JiL and be rendered 
||4m miid and pencoable, ffii first employ-: 

V. S men(|i 
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merits were the reformation of abuses, acts of 
justice, and favours conferred with discernment, 
lie travelled evjfr several provinces, confirmed 
or restored privileges, liberally bestowed suc¬ 
cours, diminished taxes, and* nattered the na¬ 
tional vanity by manifesting his taste for Ger¬ 
man literature. He discovered the laudable in¬ 
tention of rendering justice more impartial, more 
expeditious, and less expensive. The sameprin- 
i ciple of order, mildne^ and eyity, induced 
'•inm to publish two edicts jor the liberty of the 
press, and that sf the conscience; but bis intention 
nn these points was too adverse topassion and 
prejudice tu*he successful; and the twj> docu¬ 
ments were'adapted to a construction dirqptly 
contrary to the ftid which the Wjpg sdfemed de- 

pirous of Attaining. vl n a woroj ill his intend 

lions, and the whole of hjs conduct-at the com¬ 
mencement of his reigu, were rtfild, wise, ami 
beneficent. But, alas ! a total abandonment, a - 
shamefill carelessness^qpd an unbouffded weak¬ 
ness, obscenity in pleasures, intrigue in council; 
prodigality in expences, blindness in choice, th« 
most superstitious credulity, the most puerile 
vanity, joined to the mdbt evident incapacity, 
soon assumed the place of that activity, justice 
and wisdom, which, in the firsf ebullition of fer¬ 
vour, the new monarch had be eh induced to dis¬ 
play. The zeal of Frederic William cooled al¬ 
most as fast as the body of his illus^ious predeces¬ 
sor; and it was not long before Pru&i^percejved 
the immense void, left by*this immortal shade. 

■Frederic William took an active part in . 

‘the affairs of Holland; apd whenhri# lister, 
the princess of Orange, was stopped on 
her journey to the Hague, he threatened the 
: United States with war, and ordered twenty 
p p 2 thousaac 
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thousand men to march into Westphalia, undeT 
the command of the duke of Brunswick. That 
general, sensible that the celerity of his expe¬ 
dition would ensure its success, and that the 
more boldness hi displSyed the less opposition 
he had to fcxpect from the weakness of his ene¬ 
mies, advanced with rapidity into Holland. The 
first‘towns that he attacked opened their gates 
at the first summons 1 ; and he entered Utrefihtand 
the Hague wj.tbout encountering any obstacle. 
Amsterdam alone made a vigorous resistance to" 
the Prussians ; but whs at length obliged to capi¬ 
tulate; and, in .less thah twenty days, the 
United PfbvinceS submitted to ihe Prussian 
arms. "The stadtholder recovered 411 the power 
of whichPhe hed-been deprived; and Prussia 
astonished EprojSeby her influenceand authority. 

The Prussian monarch, frritated by the mis- 
“fortunes of £<Suis XVI. t and alarmed by jacobin 
declamations against thrones, resolved on a war 
with Franfc, He vfas not at first excited to this 
-grand contest b^any interested motives ; but 
generously took up arms in favoufof the French 
king, whose power he wished to restore. Ac- 
cordingly, the dOurt of Berlin having pub- 
1762 a manifesto, in which were stated 

the right^ of the German princes, the 
danger of the L propagation of revolutionary 
principles, and the aggression of the Frenth, 
who.had declared war against the king of Hun¬ 
gary antFBdfiemia, Frtede-ric William marched 
an army of fifty thousand men to Coblentz, 
where he was received by the emigrants from 
Trance as ^-he saviour pf their country. The 
jdnke of Brunswick, who had been appointed 
general of the armies of the coalition, published 
a manifesto, which gave universal disgust in 

France, 
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Prance ; and in w^hich, after announcing that he 
name to restore the throne and the altar, and to 
destroy anarcl^, he declared that he would 
punish as rebels all tlje Frelch that should de¬ 
fend their cdhntry, render them responsible for 
the outrages of the jacobins against their king, put 
the citizens to death, and pillage all the,towns 
and villages, in case of resistance or disorder. 

Frederic William, encountering no obstacle, 
advanced with rapidi^; and Lpngwy and Ver¬ 
dun submitted to the inv^ier^ But, having ar¬ 
rived in Champagn^ the kids; found himself in 
a sterile country* his army wvithoi^pfovisione, 
fatigued by continual rains, and wasted by a 
contagious'malady, which destroyed ^ir disabled 
nearly twenty Ihousand men'. ^JThese considera¬ 
tions induced the*^* russian monarch to think of 
retreating ; but ifsecmA^robablc^from the 
racter of Frederic WiHiam, and fhe humane and 
exalted mind of the duke of Brunswick,’that the 
hope of saving L 04 P »XV I fc by eAcuating the 
French territories, more than any other mo¬ 
tive, determined them to sacrifice their glory. 
Accordingly, the king commenced a retreat, 
which was equally unexpected and disgraceful. 

It would appear that Fretlirjc William, by a 
secret convention with Dumguriez, the French 
general, had engaged to withdraw froqj the co- 
Alition, and to desist from ho.^jlities, provided 
the French limited they- opCTati^ns to tllfe inva¬ 
sion of the Austrian motherlands, aud did not 
penetrate into the empire. Seeing, however, 
that the government of France did not ratify 
this treaty, but pursued its congests in Ger¬ 
many, the king re-uuited with the coalition, and' 
prepared for a second campaign against the 
fbrees of France. Accordingly, he attacked 

and 
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A. D. and defeated Custine, retook Frankfort, 

17y3. and terminated thiscamnaign by the re¬ 
capture of Mentz. ■> 

But Frederic William, sensible of the ex¬ 
haustion of his treasury, which the war hud 
ruined, desirous of employing himself without 
interruption in the affairs of Poland, and of re¬ 
straining in that country the rival ambition of- 
Catharine, and dreaefing the revolutionary Spirit 
of the F rench shpuld sprgad among his troops, he 
entertained thomjjits qf again seceding from the 
co: lition. Ft;g 1 am;A,bowe v ej, concluded a treaty 
of'subsid'v "with thecking, in order to facilitate io 
him the sreans of acting with vigour, and con¬ 
formably hi the zeal and interest with which iie 
was animated for qhe common cahse. 

yj But et length the versatility of his clia- 
rarter,-and the il) suebess of the coalition, 
induced'Freileric-Wiliiam to abandon his 
ally thtr emperor, England, by whom he was 
Mlbd^idized^aud evt*n Fir- brother-in-law, (he 
prince of Orange. He negociated with France 
a suspension of arms; and, at length concluded 
with that republic a treaty of peace, and con¬ 
tented himself with seething the tranquillity of 
the northern part of the empire, whose limits he 
traced, and whose.neutrality he guaranteed. 

Aboqt this time, Frederic-William II. disap¬ 
peared from thy,political scene of Europe, Th e 
expenses of the war, t^ie declining state of the 
Jung's health, ^his profusion, and his mistresses, 
; &ad greatly deranged ^ie finances. His infir¬ 
mities daily increased his indifference to the 
alarms by wfrich he was surrounded; the Ulu- 
imnuti amused him with deceitful promises, in 
stibehope of recovering that health which excess 
fttP pleasure had irrecoverably destroyed; at, 

length, 
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length the dnopw miade its agjwarance, aai 
rlieu on the MihJi November, regretted onlyslnf 
his family, and /few friends, *A. D. 1797*. ' ~ 

The intrigues of this monarch had exposed 
.Sweden and*f urkey To a ruinous wjr ; his 
teption had destroyed Poland : the firrt to / ’ 
the coalition against France, he was the f 
abandon it. The Stadtholder might'rept' 
him with the loss of his power, and Brabant 
with that of her libe^j. Hisalefects had li|^ 
in ini shed the lustre shed his^iredecessor 4$$ 
the Prussian arms ; ^pd hisai/rtive enterpritfilj* 
and the avidity of his mistresses, h^^Nssipated 
the treasure* of Frederic the flreat. • 

On the decease of Frederjc-WiUi|m Ik 
son Frederic-\f illiatn III. asc^ed the thl? 
of Prussia ; and, sr^n after bisitccession, arret 
those persons who tftd injposed on^he weakoipjj 
of the late king to enrich theftiselves. Thtfc 
justice which lie exerrised towards them, hi* 
choice of ministers, ary| tfie ’temple #hieh he Wf£ 
of a regular life, inspired just confidence in-M| 
subjects, to wBotn these augured ahappier reigttV 
-Fie was, however, obliged to exertltbe most un¬ 
remitting prudence, amPto observe the etrietfrt: 
econonty, in order to rejfhir.the faults of 
father, and to restore toPrus%a her real 
ttance and prosperity. He en3eavonre 
to "restore tranquillity to Europe tjy his iifla 
than to foment its trouble^ by bis jrnbiUonT 
iirmly persisted in a sy ftem of neutra^ 

Sie pursued from pruflenejj, but whic 
^deccssor had adopted only from incon ^ 

:■ No sooner bad Buoqaparte inv%ed*tii 
Vith the consular government of* francs 
he paid the most assiduous court to iho T 
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